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INTRODUCTION 


Precepine issues of this cycle have differed, as might be expected, with 
respect to organization and nature of content, but the differences found are 
largely within the limits set by a common view of the relationships that 
exist between education and society. This view, which was elaborated by 
Edwards in the 1949 issue and which has found expression in other issues 
of the series, may be summarized as follows: “Education is not some dis- 
crete activity carried on outside the community of ideas and values of an 
age; it is never an autonomous process divorced from the community it 
serves; it always operates within a given social framework and finds its 
central purposes, its guiding principles and ultimate goals in the particular 
social order within which it develops and functions.” Education, however, 
is an instrument as well as a product of civilization, and between school 
and society there is a ceaseless flow and counterflow of consequence. The 
study of education, if we are to transcend the partial view, must take into 
account the social, political, economic, and other arrangements and ideals 
that shape the education of a people; it must also deal with education as 
public policy inseparably linked to economic structure, social organization, 
political administration, and other institutional arrangements of our evolv- 
ing Society. Educational activities, arrangements, and policies reflect the 
major conditions of life; the criteria for the evaluation of educational pro- 
grams are to be sought in their far-reaching and broadly inclusive social 
outcomes. sos 4 i 

The pattern of organization of this. issue was designed to provide an 
easily recognizable continuity with earlier issues, to permit a large measure 
of freedom in the selection of what is considered relevant and worthy of 
note, and, in spite of the overlapping interrelationships of many aspects of 
education and the society, to keep duplication of the materials drawn upon 
in the different chapters to a minimum. . : 

The first chapter deals with the literature which relates education to 
society in the past and to educational thought of all ages. Chapters Il, 
III, and IV are organized in terms of environmental units of society— 
the community, the nation, and the world. Chapter M stresses the relations 
of the individual to his environment and the impact of social influences 
upon him and his education. Chapter VI appraises our efforts in reshaping 
e i icy. 

y cen c E plan of the number was worked out by the Com- 
mittee, the real burden of preparing the issue fell almost entirely upon the 
authors of the several chapters. The Committee wishes to express its ap- 
Preciation of the services of all those who assisted in the preparation of 
this issue, HERMAN G. Ricuey, Chairman 

Committee on the Philosophical and 
Social Framework of Education 
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CHAPTER I 


Historical and Philosophical Foundations of Education 


ROBERT L. McCAUL 


Tu: large number of studies appearing during the past three years in 
the fields of educational history and philosophy makes the reviewing task 
a difficult one. Standards used, though not inflexibly, were the following: 
Only those studies were considered that (a) were published in the United 
States; (b) were based on primary historical sources, or were statements 
or analyses manifesting a formal philosophical orientation, or treated edu- 
cational history and philosophy as disciplines; (c) made significant con- 
tributions; and (d) conformed to the usual canons of scholarship. It should 
be noted that most of the articles in the History of Education Journal and 
in Educational Theory during the three-year period met these standards. 
Finally, as a matter 'of information, mention should be made of Smith 
and Stanley's summary (59) of important educational philosophy studies 
published since 1930 and Beauchamp's summary (4) of historical studies 


on curriculum change. 


Educational History and Teacher Education 


The role of the history of education as a field of study in the preparation 
of teachers was the topic of a report by the Committee on Historical Founda- 
tions of the National Society of College Teachers of Education (47). The 
Committee held educational history to be an approach that would help 
teachers participate more effectively in the making of policy decisions in 
school and community. Three possible organizations of the field, cultural- 
chronological, topical-problem, and integrated, were described; each was 
said to have advantages in certain situations. The Committee believed, 
nevertheless, that the integrated organizalion which is now common in the 
omnibus “Foundations” should not be deemed an acceptable substitute 
for a separate history of education course. "M . 

As for teacher preparation as an object of historical scrutiny, the best 
of the recent investigations endeavored to shed light on the issue of the 
adjustment of the technical vis-à-vis the liberal in teacher education. Using 
an elaborate analytical apparatus: Borrowman (8) presented the viewpoints 
of schoolmen and others toward the concept of general education, its 
relationship to the professional sequence, and the relationship of the liberal 
to the technical in the professional sequence. His survey of thought in the 
periods, 1820-65, 1865-95, 1895-1930, and 1930-52, revealed the problems 
that occurred when decisions concerning one area were made without re- 


gard for the other two. Ulich (65) discussed changes in the meaning of 
humane and liberal through the ages- He sifted out a common belief in 


freedom, wholeness, continuity, and excellence, and he envisaged an ideal 
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plan of education that would introduce prospective teachers to their cul- 
ture, subject matter, child psychology, and method. Rudy (53) conjec- 
tured that the breach between the general and the professional in teacher 
education may be attributed to the influence of the first public normal 
school at Lexington, Massachusetts. The cultural was sacrificed to the tech- 
nical by Cyrus Peirce, the principal, and the kind of narrow curriculum 
that was established at the normal school may have fixed the pattern which 
was to dominate teacher preparation in the United States. 

But preservice training, no matter how good, merely starts a teacher in 
a profession which requires continued growth. For more than a century 
various kinds of inservice programs have been devised to assist teachers 
in the process of self-improvement. Changes in the conception and nature 
of these programs were traced by Richey (51) through four periods: a 
remedial phase in the nineteenth century designed to correct deficiencies 
in the knowledge and skills of teachers; an upgrading phase from 1890 
to 1930 designed to enable teachers to cope with increasing demands upon 
the school; an administrative-guidance phase, also to about 1930, in which 
supervisors and administrators tried to bring teachers up to their own level 
of competence; and a participation phase, now emerging, in which teachers 
are members of a group of equals engaged in an attack on mutual problems. 
Programs of inservice training sponsored by educators and school staffs 
are, of course, supplemented by other agencies for promoting teacher 
growth. Of these, the foremost probably are professional organizations, and 
of the professional organizations the National Education Association is 
the most important. For its centennial celebration the NEA commissioned 
Wesley (67) to write an account of its contributions to the teaching pro- 
fession, public education, and American life. Lee (32) told the story of 
Phi Delta Kappa fraternity on its fiftieth anniversary. Both Wesley’s and 
Lee s accounts were documentary histories, and Wesley’s in particular was 
a polished piece of writing and research which attempted to avoid glorifi- 
cation and yet to do full justice to the accomplishments of the NEA. De- 
spite universal recognition of the need for research on teachers organiza- 
tions, there have been relatively few worthwhile studies in the field. Pitfalls 
await the unwary investigator; these were pointed out by Male (38) who 
jer Sap certain hypotheses or tentative conclusions about the history of 
teachers organizations for the guidance of future research. 


The Development of Public Education 
Recent histories of Ameri 


century, and Meyer's (42) to 
oks, in addition, covered other 
adequately as could be expected 
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when 300 years of diversified institutional change must be described and 
interpreted. within some 500 pages. At a lower level of generality than 
these comprehensive histories are specialized histories like Wallace's (66) 
and Thut’s (63), and at a still lower level of generality are research articles 
and monographs. These latter are the product of studies in which the 
investigator concentrated on a phase of a phase of educational history, 
patiently unearthed new primary sources or reassessed old primary sources, 
and made a serious effort to draw exact conclusions. Such studies will now 
be cited in an order roughly corresponding to the chronological period 
with which they deal. 

In a study with implications both for American and for English educa- 
tional history, McCaul (35) examined the circumstances under which the 
Crown began to furnish money for teachers’ salaries in colonial Georgia 
and thereby set a precedent which Parliament followed in some of the 
other colonies of the Empire. Bode's history (7) of the lyceum was a 
definitive treatment of an early nineteenth-century institution providing 
education for adults and creating an atmosphere hospitable to public edu- 
cation. In Wisconsin, as Jorgenson (28) showed, obstacles to the establish- 
ment of a system of free public schools were numerous. Lack of funds, in- 
competence of teachers, paucity of textbooks, inadequacy of facilities, 
differences of opinion about the curriculum, a fairly large percentage of 
non-English-speaking inhabitants, the indifference of the poor, and the 
opposition of the rich—these were the obstacles that were faced and finally 
surmounted by the friends of public education. . 

The effects of the Civil War and of Reconstruction slowed down the 
Progress of public education in the South. In Texas, for example, the radical 
Republican government passed an act establishing free public schools in 
1871 (57). The system created was highly centralized under the control of 
the governor so that the schools could be used as an instrument for making 
the people favorably disposed toward the political regime. Naturally, free 
public education was identified with radical Republicanism; and when that 
party lost office, the Democrats repudiated much of the school law and 
system of their predecessors. One result of the disturbed condition of 
public education in the South was the proliferation of private schools. 
Sisk (58) detailed the extent to which private schools were founded in 
f Alabama during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. After 1900, as public schools gathered strength, the 
private schools all but disappeared. A somewhat similar delay in the 
emergence of a single system of public education occurred in Florida (50) 3 

The 50 years from 1990 to 1940 were years of ferment in education. 
First in time was the Herbartian movement. It had vigorous champions in 
De Garmo and the McMurrys and attracted an enthusiastic band of dis- 
ciples, yet it fell from favor rather quickly. perhaps because, as Stafford 
(61) argued, its importers formulated it into a rigid procedure without 
transmitting the philosophy that would have rendered it supple and adapt- 
able. In the 1890's, too, the report of the Committee of Ten was widely 
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read, and for better or for worse its recommendations exercised an in- 
fluence on the schools (41). Ultimately, one of the consequences of the 
report was the creation of the Carnegie unit, whose merits are being hotly 
debated today. Gerhard (24) interpreted the adoption of the Carnegie 
unit as a victory for the depersonalized business civilization dominant in 
the United States. But the high school of 1958 is fashioned largely along 
lines advocated by the Committee on Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, not by the Committee of Ten; and Cremin (16) suggested that a 
school patterned by conditions and forces ascendant in 1918 may not be 
meeting new needs arising from 40 years of change in American life. 


Higher Education 


No comprehensive history of higher education in the United States ap- 
peared during the period under consideration. The first part of Hofstadter 
and Metzger’s history of academic freedom (27) did attempt to give a 
broad picture of professorial man and his collegiate environment from 
1636 to 1860. The second part of the book, dealing with a much more com- 
plex institution, the university, was limited more narrowly to cases and 
controversies involving the issue of academic freedom. Briefer studies of 
other aspects of higher education were written by McAnear (34) and 
Storr (62). The former traced step by step the procedure followed in found- 
ing the eighteenth-century colonial American colleges. His documentation 
was so exhaustive that it could be us 
mary sources on the j 
1745 and 1775. Stor 
old, conservative, pre-Civil War colle 
especially in the physical sciences, 
a demand for a more advanced and 
the time supplied. Efforts to reform th 
for the post-Civil War creators of g 


educational historian in his profes- 
and then there are striking exceptions like 
appraisal of Mark Hopkins (52). Another excep- 
derson biography of Ellwood P. Cubberley (56). 
ffectionate, but Cubberley’s faults as a historian 
rs, also, as they should, pay tribute to his 


- Of the institutional histories, the most relevant 
are those about teacher education institutions or schools. Marshall (39) 


gave an account of the history of Illinois State Normal University; Galpi 

; pin 
(22), of the School of Education at Syracuse University; vernum and 
his students (20), of the School of Education at Michigan; and Cremin, 
Shannon, and Townsend (17), of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Educational Philosophy as a Field of Study 


Ultimately, persons who seek solutions to educational problems and 
agreement on educational issues are forced to ask questions with metaphys- 
ical, ethical, and epistemological bearings. What is the nature of reality? 
What is the good life? What is the nature of goodness and of beauty? 
What is knowledge? Educators make statements of fact and statements of 
recommendation, Statements of fact draw upon common sense and science; 
statements of recommendation in the end draw upon philosophy. Philos- 
ophers build theories, and they criticize theories. Theories are intended 
to account for certain classes of phenomena, and these phenomena may 
fall within the field of education proper. Therefore, an autonomous philos- 
ophy of education would have four subdivisions: analytical, clarifying our 
understanding of educational concepts and terms; metaphysical, stating 
the reality that lies behind the “facts” of education; ethical or normative, 
justifying statements of recommendation in education; and epistemological, 
providing a theory of knowledge for education. LL 

The foregoing paragraph summarizes one position on the question of 
Whether there can or should be an autonomous philosophy of education. 
This question was posed by Broudy (11) and Price (49), and their remark- 
ably stimulating articles led to a symposium in the Harvard Educational 
Review in which a number of philosophers exchanged views (26). As might 
be expected, there was a wide range of opinion expressed on what aims 
and content would be appropriate for a philosophy of education. All par- 
licipants agreed, however, that reflective thinking on educational problems 
is possible and desirable, that educational philosophy must utilize the 
resources of general philosophy, and that the precision tools of analytic 
philosophy should be applied to educational concepts (12). On the same 
question McMurray (37) argued that the nature of the educational enter. 
prise forbids the establishment of school programs upon particular beliefs 
concerning the good, true, and beautiful. His plea for an educational theory 
divorced from general philosophy and philosophy of education evoked 
replies from Burnett (13) and Smith (60). 

In formulating a philosophy of education, two basic approaches are 
Possible: A person may begin with educational problems and construct a 
theory to account for them and to solve them, or he may begin with a 
general philosophic position and derive an heen ard ae 
it, Exemplifying the first approach was Broudy's textboo (10) in which 
he identified problems relating to aims, personality, curriculum, methodol- 
Ogy, organization, and values in the educational toe and then 
Proceeded to solutions. His purpose was to exhibit philosop ic method at 
Work so that students could learn how to philosophize. An example of the 
Second approach was furnished by the National Society for the Study of 
Education (46). In its yearbook the principles and implications for educa- 
lion of the various general philosophic systems were ic po Wild 
Wrote on realism, Maritain on Thomism, Greene on idealism, Geiger on 
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experimentalism, Harper on existentialism, Cohen (although not a Com- 
munist) on Marxism, Burk on dramaticism, Feigl on logical empiricism, 
and Feibleman on ontologicism. 


Explication and Criticism of Mature Philosophies 


seeking a common ground of agreement between themselves and philos- 
ophers and educators of other persuasions. Morris (43) criticized two as- 
that knowledge is immediately given in 
m is synonymous with scientific method. 


; 1 elation of his educational theory to his psy- 
chology, ethics, logic, and philosophy. Blackhurst (6) asked, *Does the 
ohn Dewey support creative education?" 


Á I and answered in 
Titers tried to correct what the 


beliefs about values, Kennedy (31) 
theory was that the “good” of a situation is the “right” thing to do in 
that situation, the most effective so H 
grounds upon which any prescriptiv 
derived from observation and experi 

Among the critics of Dewe 
and the cogency of their ev 
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ment. 


y only two were notable for their good temper 
aluation. In Scheffler’s opinion (54), certain 
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irrelevant difficulties encumber the cause of educational liberalism if 
Dewey's philosophy and the platform of that cause are considered 
equivalent. For Dewey's general position has serious weaknesses stemming 
from his failure to do justice to abstract theoretical considerations in the 
scientific assessment of evidence and from his mistaken attempt to assimi- 
late all reflective thinking to a problem-solving model. Nagel (45) sub- 
jected Dewey's theories to "conceptualistic" analysis. Although he found 
more to admire than to criticize, Nagel did comment adversely about 
Dewey's isolation from contemporary streams of scientific thought, his 
carelessness in formulating key concepts like "object of knowledge" and 
“practical,” and the inadequacy of the underpinning he offers for his 
democratic faith. 

. Systems of philosophy other than pragmatism were represented by two 
important books. Martin (40), a classical realist, explored the problem of 
the order and integration of knowledge. His purpose was to determine what 
kinds of knowledge are autonomous, what kinds are synthetic, what makes 
a kind of knowledge what it is, what is the nature of the evidence to which 
each kind of knowledge appeals, and what the loci of compatability and 
Incompatability between different kinds of knowledge are. Ulich (64), 
Whose idealism was tinged with realism or whose realism was tinged with 
idealism or whose idealism and realism were tinged with existentialism, 
saw man as an ever self-transcendent being. 


Explication and Criticism of Emerging Philosophies 

A spokesman for the reconstructionists. Brameld (9), contended that 
the major institutions of our society are now incapable of coping with 
the “twin curses” of war and depression. Gradual cultural transition is 
Unsatisfactory. There must be an aggressive refashioning of principles and 
Institutions, and the school must act as “social vanguard. The effort to 
create a new cultural design will channel the school’s program at every 
level. Education will take sides, and under certain conditions propagandistic 
methods will be employed. There will be “defensible partiality, uncoerced 
persuasion,” “social consensus,” and “future building. Such a fighting 
faith, especially when preached with evangelical fervor, did not go un- 
challenged. Barton (3) wrote a scathing review of Brameld’s book, and 
Gardner (23) declared that the book displayed neither a systematic set of 
Principles nor a systematic methodology. Dupuis (19) addressed himself 
to the reconstructionists’ key mechanism, “social consensus, and claimed 
n to be an inadequate criterion of truth and a method that might produce a 
Yranny of the majority. 

Tetouan, e in its modern sense with Kirkegaard, takes 
man as an individual who does not have to follow the promptings of a 
Supernatural or natural authority or a society or a culture. Man can choose 
What he shall be: “Choice” and “becoming” are the two fundamental 
good, clear introduction to existentialism was 
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actors of human existence. A 
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provided by Morris (44), who showed how that philosophy would change 
education from a socializing to an individualizing undertaking. ie man 
(21) extracted the educational implications of the philosophy of artin 
Buber. Cerf (14) and Wirth (68) also examined existentialist ideas in 
i cation. 
ecc ecd consists of method instead of doctrine. Schefller pos 
described it as characterized by sophistication regarding language and the 
interpenetration of language and inquiry, by use of symbolic logic, and by 
an effort to follow the sciences in rigor, in empirical spirit, in attention to 
detail, in respect for alternatives, and in objectivity of method. Their con- 
cern with semantics and expression has exposed the analytic philosophers 
to the charge that they are “symbol mongers,” philosophers manqués 
who have sold their heritage of searching for wisdom. To Aiken (1). this 
charge revealed a misunderstanding of the recent advances in analytic 
philosophy, for it offers all philosophers sharper mental tools with which to 
conduct the search for wisdom and with which to define what wisdom is. 


Future Research 


In the field of educational history, research studies of the following kinds 
and concerns are among those urgently needed: full-scale, scholarly biog- 
raphies of important educational figures (36); studies on almost any 
phase of the development of higher education; and investigations into the 
development of public education in cities. The conceptual framework which 
considers education in reciprocal relation to the enveloping society and 
culture has proved to be an exceedingly fruitful one. But it is time to 
subject the theory to evaluation as a theory and to explore in theoretic 
terms its operation (5), its dimensions, and its potential. 

As for educational philosophy, there is needed a fuller development both 
of value theory and of analytic philosophy. To say this is to belabor the 
obvious and to ask for the millennium, but even now the philosophers 
might test the adequacy of their theories and their methods on actual and 
typical educational problems and concepts. Education stands to benefit from 
any substantial effort made to expose and assay the grounds on which 
decision may be reached among alternatives in situations of curricular, 
methodological, and organizational uncertainty. Furthermore, our reasoning 
and our communication would improve if interest, growth, 
and the other vague and confusing concepts we habitually u 
were submitted to the analytic philosophers for semantic pu 


need, problem, 
se in education 
rgation. 
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CHAPTER II 


The School and the Community 


ROBERT A. NASLUND and CHARLES M. BROWN 


"Tus relationship of the school to the community increasingly occupied 
the attention of researchers. Studies of the power structure in local com- 
munities and its effects upon school policy and personnel continued to 
appear as did studies dealing with various pressure groups. Several investi- 
gations in other areas of relationships were also carried on during the 
period covered by this issue of the Review. These include school-commu- 
nity interaction, attitudes of laymen toward the school, public relations and 


factors affecting them, and several studies dealing with various aspects of 
control of education. 


Decision Making and Power Structure in the Community 


Ostrom and Agger (73) synthesized data growing out of five studies 
related to the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration at the 
University of Oregon. The authors discussed theoretical perspectives and 
community practices associated with political action. In the first of these 
five studies, Foskett (32) analyzed the demography of political participa- 
tion in two Oregon communities and found strikingly similar patterns of 
participation: Size of annual income, occupational status, and amount of 
formal education were closely related to participation. The second study, 
by Agger (1), explored factors of motivation and perception related to 
political participation among businessmen. The most active participants 
tended to hold moderate, tentative attitudes about current questions. Capa- 
city to appraise accurately sociopolitical “reality” also served to identify 
effective policy makers. In the third, Goldhammer (38) studied the delib- 
erative process of a school board. He found that considerable hostility was 
aroused by failure of the administrator to give adequate information. As a 


result the board acted on his recommendations with insufficient evidence, 
or else board members ignored him and 


past experience. In the fourth study. 
tendent's influence was conditioned 1 
accord with the importance the co 
capacity to view his political role 
by Moriarty (69) 
youth-servin 
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(63) analyzed factors involved in decisions in a small community; he 
concluded that only age and amount of schooling were related. A rural 
community, studied by Freeman (33), showed interaction of all levels of 
lay leadership in decision making with success of the venture undertaken 
closely related to careful planning and a high degree of organization. Gettel 
(35) found that major policy decisions were made in informal structures 
and legitimized in formal structures. Bases of authority were found to be 
position, control, and length of community residence, with influence 
related to access, ability. time, success, community interest, mutual obliga- 
tions, prestige, and wealth. Carstenson (16) investigated the power struc- 
ture of five Michigan communities, finding that groups were often per- 
ceived as being more important than individuals. Service clubs were given 
highest ratings, while newspapers and unions were not thought powerful. 
In a study based on the files of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, Cline (19) concluded that creation and growth of local 
commissions were influenced by many ideological, social, and — 
factors; that they came into being when official groups were thought 
inefficient or a threat to schools existed; and that commissions were mors 
effective when appointed by community organizations than when appointe 


by the superintendent or board. 


Avenues of Control 


A large number of studies dealt with formal control of public A 
only a few are included here. Steinkellner (90) traced the history of coniro 
™ Missouri, discerning a trend toward consolidation and consequent loss 
of local control. Nicely (72) and Springer (89) studied the problem - 
Pennsylvania and concluded that the state exerted increasing contro. 
through provision of state funds. Economic, political, and social federe 
Vere affected in actions taken, with the state department, state "Lage j 
ent, and state council of education increasingly important in the Cx = 
Ment of public education. Fleischer (28) investigated fiscal contro ss the 
Same state and found no reason to believe that state aid and — were 
separable; that factors, such as war, depression, and inflation, were 
MPortant in : . 

aldorf ae legal changes following surveys in 38 states, 


Concluded that state boards of education have emerged as the sole policy- 


making body with the state superintendent usually the chief executive officer 


of that body. Ellerman (27) and Schettler (84) studied legal opinions and 
Sourt decisions in California and Arizona which affected public-school 

Ministration, showing that the courts have in many cases established 
Procedures to be followed. In a study of legal aspects of curriculum re- 
don, Dilley (25) found that, in general, courts have encouraged rather 


an inhibited curriculum progress, tending to follow a hands-off policy 


In: i 
(aed of attempting to prescribe what or how the schools shall teach. Ross 


: i ation in California 
and ned the legal status of work experience educa 


*commended statutory changes- 
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Caughran (17, 18) characterized Illinois school board members as being 
white married males, 48 years of age. with one or two children in school, 
engaged in business or agriculture, generally agreed as to their obligation 
to mold public opinion on curriculum, and disagreed on matters relating to 
tenure and loyalty oaths. The proportion of women and labor representatives 
on local boards was found not to have increased during the past 20 years. 
Goldhammer (37, 39) concluded that superintendents must operate demo- 
cratically with board members who frequently represent minority pressurc 
groups rather than the community at large. Gross (44) in a further report 
of a study of superintendents and board members in Massachusetts con- 
cluded that they face similar pressures, often contradictory in nature; and 
that there is lack of consensus as to duties and prerogatives in relation 
to choosing texts, hiring teachers, use of buildings, aims of schools, and 
rights of teachers to approach the board. Teal (92) found that liberal 
views among board members on problems facing education were related 
to amount of schooling, level of occupation and income, and number of 
children in school. 

MacOwan (64) studied types of pressures brought to bear on secondary- 
school principals in Indiana by adult interest organizations. Only 59 of 
428 principals reported statements of board policy in this area. Unger (95) 
analyzed the attitudes of the Michigan departments of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Grand Army of the Republic, and the 
American Legion for the period 1870-1950 and concluded that they were 
similar in advocating observance of holidays, in promoting citizenship edu- 
cation projects intended primarily to develop respect for authority, and 
in attempting to proscribe the activities of certain allegedly subversive 
groups. Miller (66) identified areas of disagreement among religious, legal, 
and educational bodies and leaders in regard to religion and public educa- 
tion. The Research Division of the National Education Association (71) 
summarized court decisions relating to the state and sectarian education. 

Sutherland (91) examined the ideas of min 
to education and found that they 
advocating free public education and 
the role of the American Federati 
general, it was a champion of free 
tunity, and academic freedom. Owen 
relationships in 10 Wisconsin cities; 
pertaining to budget and least co 
Grebner (42) studied the Pare 
effects on education, finding it ineffective on matters of fundamental im- 
portance to education. 


School-Community Interaction 


Grant (40) developed a list 
to educators and to parents, 
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f acceptable both 
which parents could use to i 


supplement the 
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education of their children. In a study of the effect of solicitation of 
Parent -assistance in aiding underachievers, Schoenhard (85) found little 
advantage in the practice. 

Times (43) investigated organized lay participation in educational 
program planning in 15 states and found it widely used at all levels with 
educators generally enthusiastic about accomplishments. Schooling (86) 
ìn à sampling of schools in Missouri discovered that lay advisory commit- 
tees were widely used, but that school administrators, while believing such 
Stoups had value, were concerned over the areas in which they could 
legitimately and efficiently operate. DeVeau (24) analyzed lay-professional 
Participation in curriculum development in the secondary schools of Ohio 
and concluded that educators generally dominated such groupings, with 
parents assuming a very minor role. Using tape-recorded interviews, Rowe 
182) examined present and potential roles of lay community members in 
Several phases of educational planning and operation. His findings indi- 
cated that such participation could have great value and public support; 
Rd members were more willing to pazin paipa Wa pe ed 

ave them participate. These and other studies seem 
à need to explore more fully the areas where lay participation can be 
Utilized and the methods for realizing the greatest good from the procedure. 
amson (83) in California and Irgang (54) in Michigan studied com- 
munity needs and other factors involved in planning vocational programs 
and concluded that there was a great need for joint efforts in curriculum 
evelopment. Hand (46) concluded that adult education programs should 
* planned more nearly in line with community cultural patterns. Kuntz's 
analysis (58) of conferences for business sponsored by Midwestern uni- 
ear showed concerns both of institutions and of business for improve- 
ent of busine ion curriculums. 
Several oe de at assessing more directly the effects of 
Schools and colleges on community life. Potter (79) examined the role of 
education dorine diht periods of transition in our own and other so- 
Cleties, He Concluded that schools and colleges were not direct agents in 
Propagating revolutionary doctrines, but rather tended to reinforce the 
Status quo even to the extent of failing to teach students to think critically 
and to attempt to solvo: sacial problems. In a report of the work of the 
Outhwestern Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, Moore 
g d, discussed school-community projects in 
nine Texas communities, analyzing the role of the administrator in attempts 
to ¢ ange attitudes and better community life. Loving (61) studied com- 
Munity school practices in Michigan, concluding that teachers were attempt- 
to put the principles of this movement into operation and that success 
°F such efforts seemed to depend on leadership, kinds of problems, and the 
Interest and alertness of school personnel. Murray (70) developed a list 
mae characteristics of community school procedures from a study of two 
Schools in rural Michigan. Brown (11) analyzed school achievement 
€xican-Americans and Anglo-Americans in a small California city, 
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reaching the conclusion that the schools, for a variety of reasons, were not 
promoting acculturation as measured by this criterion. Kupferer (59) 
evaluated the potential of physical education classes for integration, point- 
ing out that “subjects” as such did not seem to be the determining factor 
in this area, but that the quality of leadership and the manner in which the 
total life of the school was utilized seemed to be crucial. Youmans (98) 
found evidence indicating that Michigan secondary schools only slightly 
affected the work-interests and attitudes of youth and then primarily 
through informal association among pupils rather than through formal 
courses. 

Holden (50) and Barker (4) studied adult education and pointed out 
considerations involved in program planning. Horner (51) advocated the 
establishment of corporate trusts or foundations to promote donations for 
private higher education institutions. 

In a study of community factors affecting teacher morale, Hill (48) 
concluded that personal and professional reasons ranked ahead of com- 
munity factors in explaining why teachers left the profession. Barry (5) 
found that morale of administrators was related to membership in service 
clubs, work with lay committees, and social functions involving board 
members and administrators. In an analysis of expectancies, Doyle (26) 
concluded that teachers tended to define their roles in the community 
more narrowly than did administrators, board members, or parents, 


Attitudes Toward Schools 


During the past three years considerable attention was given the matter 
of attitudes toward education in all its aspects. Lyle (62) conducted a com- 
n gc of the opinions of various professional groups in Oklahoma 
is oe E ri ne professors to be more critical of public education 
she ee, ^ 1 sang Somewhat similarly Coakley (20) studied 
a. sd "s ren, parents, and educators toward the curriculum, 
minim eg " e personnel of the elementary school; he concluded that 
ean pupils were more forward looking than educators on many 
pesi zens in Paul's Valley, Oklahoma, were found by Payne (75) 
o perceive the school as the predominant youth service agency in the 
ep ae — in a small district were found by Jones (56) to have 
ik ope pl 3 osophy and to place the fundamental, occupational roles of 

chools above the roles of college preparation and aesthetic develop- 


ment. Hutton (53) f i : : : 
ibe pare A. den ? high level of satisfaction with their schools on 


veyed attitudes and beliefs 
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formal, language-study type of English program in the high school. 
Heisler (47) investigated the reported reasons for leaving high school on 
the part of adults and pupils; he concluded that lack of good teacher- 
pupil, teacher-parent relationships and failure to develop with parent 
co-operation the kind of school program which would more adequately 
meet the needs of all youth were the primary causes of current drop-outs. 
As reported by Lovelace (60). a nationwide study by Phi Delta Kappa 
showed that about one-half of those polled had read negative articles in 
nationally circulating magazines, while 73 percent of the sample had con- 
fidence in the public schools. A supporting study reported by Boss (8) 
verified the findings and showed that 85 percent of those sampled believed 
the schools today to be better than those 30 to 40 years ago. A comparison 
of the Phi Delta Kappa findings with those of three piss aun was 
also reported by Boss (9). The percentage of people AI d 1950 
Was better than at some previous period decreased between (0 an 
and also, but less markedly, between 1950 and 1955. ae 
Fleming (29, 30, 31) studied certain aspects of mass media a S E 
toward education and found newspapers favorable to increases in = i 
salaries in 1931, 1941, and 1951. General magazines however, Wae. pd 
P. vir mim Eno te carged Es De elita ever vital vicus 
Studied. The paucity or absence of spas à the like was striking with a 
as teacher retirement, tenures wozi e i a the press ‘and mass circulation 
general and increasingly critical reaction of tY P "e loyalty, competence, 
magazines from 1931 to 1951 revolving about teac 


and professionalism. 


è ; vard Schools 
Factors Associated with Attitudes Towar 

; on factors asso- 

_ There was considerable research in the = i" kay am (23) re. 
pored with or affecting mein — V nasnol patrons and non- 
De M Agent differencé weil Foe dictate between residence 
Patrons in attitudes toward public schools. T in de ^" the Negro schools of 
end school was found not to be related ca (5) but Hines and Grob- 
oe County, Florida, as mp HE ^ p an mk c "d 

an (49) found that a very real cet? d ns were found by 
tions occ ; :nereased. Informed perso 

urred as distance increase" 

Sr Gd e dit iar ll epe tro tan uninformed 

Persons, Morgan (68) found that attitudes toward discip g 
o 


ia, W iated with amount 

Schools of Washi ». Pennsylvania, were assoc 

ashington County, £ enn?» ; 
of education ever ation, and family income. Hines = sig (49) 
ound the mare EEN educated and wealthy parents to kaa emocratic 
OPerating proced ae aad those with only a grade-school education to some- 
What hr Bec oue cdi behavior in the school's relations with ras 
m 

Parents, and children. Schussman (87) reported s 1 pur 
Socioeconomic neighborhoods with low urban and ethnic status to have 
"Dore favorable attitudes toward the schools. Capra (15) found PTA 
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members and college graduates to have more favorable attitudes toward 
current educational practices than non-PTA members and high-school 
graduates. Anderson (2) found parents of tenth-graders generally favor- 
able toward a teaching career for their children. 

Thomsen (94) reported a positive relationship between the principal’s 
personality and behavior and favorable community reaction. Of the 
various groups studied by Bray (10) in Arkansas. business and pro- 


fessional groups knew the most about the schools and farmers and house- 
wives knew the least. 


Publicity Practices and Public Relations 


Considerable attention was given in the last three years to public rela- 
tions, publicity practices, and the amount and kind of information 
possessed by the various publics served by the schools. Appleton (3) found 
adults in four upstate New York school districts to be relatively unin- 
formed on school matters, Reporting on a CPEA study, Purdy (80) found 


need for better communication by the professional staff of the county 
studied. 


Specific public rela 
ties. Van Winkle (9 


school-community i 


program. The practices of secondar 
school-comm 


(65). Graves (41) 
o prepare teachers 

to participate effectively in 
school-community activities, f i : 


i I » 13) found that the 
cipals in community co-ordinati 
basis. Thomas (93) found 


newspaper coverage in seve 
of students. A rather extensive review of 
cerned with public schools was made by Pearson (76). 
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CHAPTER III 


The School in American Society 


NEWTON EDWARDS and HERMAN C. RICHEY 


Mocu of the recent writing about American society and the relation of 
education to it has been characterized by a somewhat shocked awareness of 
the rapid tempo of social change, by a sense of urgency that some intelli- 
gent direction be given to the moving forces of our day, and by an insist- 
ence that such direction is an inescapable responsibility of educational 
institutions. 


The Changing Social Context of Education 


Norton (34) identified many of the major factors and trends in con- 
temporary society and appraised their educational implications. He dealt 
with the changed and changing climate of opinion; freedom of thought 
and scientific inquiry; the advance of technology; technology, manpower, 
and education; population growth and composition; expansion and cen- 
tralization of government; centralization and bigness in education; the 
United States and the international scene; and social change and educa- 
tional adaptation. da 

A eria c dealt with values in American culture. Gillin (14) 
Pointed out that anthropologists have made no systematic and Pic 
sive study of the culture of the United States; anthropological Mu anon 
culture have been derived in the main from “community studies" w jon 
do not exhibit the total culture adequately. Gillin presented a = m 
of values which he regards as characteristic of our total culture an : Se 
of values which he regards as characteristic of the major d ais in 
country. Spindler (40) found what he regarded as fundamenta i-es 
the core values in American culture. On the basis of his own ES € 
Studies, he indicated the shifts that are taking place from "tra E 
values” to “emergent values.” The transformation IRR dbi dot RA 
is undergoing has brought “disjunct!o® and cónBiste ks n schools “nd 
and between groups. He concluded that the bitter attac so e 
education and the confusion and conflict within the ranks m ucators 
themselves are caused largely by the conflicts in the core values o American 
Culture, Morison (28) analyzed the various aspects of m in our 
Society: political, economic, and academic. He pointed un Jeane of the 
threats to political freedom involved in the activities of government and 
governmental officials; he found acceptable the mixed capitalism” that has 
developed in the United States; he traced the development of academic 
freedom in the United States and concluded that the major threats to it are 
abuses in the administration of universities, the measures taken by pro- 
fessional educators to control higher education, and the generally poor 
quality of the members of the teaching profession. 
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The metropolis in modern life was the subject of a number of investiga- 
tions. Schnore (39) gave a descriptive account of metropolitan development 
from its beginning and on the basis of his findings suggested specific prob- 
lems for research. Hawley (18) traced the changing patterns of growth of 
cities in the United States with special emphasis on population redistribu- 
tion within the metropolitan area. Fisher (12) presented data designed to 
give an understanding of the forces remaking the modern metropolis, 
appraised the effect of metropolitan development upon the basic concepts 
of our society, and suggested ways of helping to solve current urban prob- 
lems. Hilberseimer (19) considered the physical growth of the city, point- 
ing out that it was built for a pedestrian age and that it has failed to adapt 
itself to the motor age. He presented plans for city and regional develop- 
ment designed to preserve the intimate social structure of community life. 

Some effort was made to project social trends into the future. Drucker 
(9) presented an analysis of what he regarded as the most probable 
developments during the next 20 years. He stressed especially the coming 
labor shortage and the effect upon the economy of the investment policies 
of the trustees of other people's money. He found that fiduciary investors 
—investment trusts, pension funds, and banks—constituted the great ma- 
jority of the large stockholders in the companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. He reached the conclusion that our economy has made the 
small man the major supplier of capital, but he questioned whether the 
fiduciary trustees of these funds are meeting fully their responsibility to 
the economy. Brown, Bonner, and Weir (5) attempted an assessment of 
our scientific, technological, and industrial civilization during the next 
hundred years, They considered such problems as world population and 
world food production, the demand for raw materials, the demand for 
technical manpower, patterns of agricultural change, and energy resources. 
They stressed especially the need for increasing brain power output. Pro- 
Jections of population trends were essential elements of numerous investi- 
gations of the direction of social change. 


Population Change 


The growth and changing age composition of the population, differential 
fertility, and internal migration continued to be phenomena of major 


importance to investigators of social and educational probleis for which 
solutions must be found (38). 


Growth 


Vital Statistics, the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion (29), and the Bureau of the Census. The Bureau issued annual esti- 
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mates of the total population by age and age groups, color, and sex (47), 
and presented (46) gains by components of growth (excess of births over 
deaths and net immigration). Its revised projections published in 1955 (50, 
51) replaced the 1953 forecasts (49), the last of a long series of projec- 
tions which had generally been invalidated, almost before publication, by 
unanticipated population increase. The 1955 series, which dropped one set 
of the 1953 assumptions as no longer tenable and added one giving larger 
estimates than previously presented, did not cover, in the judgment of 
Whelpton (56), a sufficiently wide range of possibility. Forecasts of tre- 
mendous increases in the college-age population were presented in the 
Bureau's Illustrative Projections of the College-Age Population, by States: 
1958-1973 (48). 
any studies concluded that for years to come, the high fertility of the 
Past, regardless of the future of the birth rate, will continue to: result in 
School enrollments which will overtax educational facilities and the supply 
of Competent personnel (7, 10, 32, 38). Other investigations (9, 30, 58) 
Pointed out that the increase in future population will be accompanied 
uring the next decade or two by a relative decline in the size of the popu- 
ation groups upon which will fall the primary responsibility for financing 
and improving educational programs, expanding economic production, 
and maintaining national security. Other implications of the increase in the 
number of dependents, especially the aged, are indicated in several studies. 


Differential Fertility 


Studies published during the last several years document the persistence 
ifferences in the fertility of the American people and reveal the 
Unmistakable tendency toward the leveling of the fertility of different 
Soups and classes (28, 55). P i 
ith respect to regional fertility, it was noted that since 1940, the highest 
Proportionate increases in fertility have been experienced by the region 
Prmerly characterized by the lowest fertility and that the lowest propor- 
tionate increases have occurred in the region in which fertility was 
°rmerly the highest (23). Westoff (55) presented conclusive evidence to 
Show that since about 1940, the fertility of urban dwellers increased more 
rapidly than that of ionnEy folk; and that although occupational class and 
Size of family continue to be inversely related, the fertility of professional, 
Managerial and other “white-collar” workers increased more rapidly than 
that of manual laborers. The fertility of women of all educational levels 
creased during the Tek decade or two but, contrary to earlier trends, the 
rites of increase for more highly educated women far outstripped those 
Or Women of lower educational status. Although the trend toward a leveling 
of fertility was clear in the case of regional, socioeconomic, and educational 
8Toups, Westoff (55) found that the relative increases in the fertility of 
Whites and nonwhites marked an exception to the general rule of an inverse 
řelationship between rates of increase in fertility and the fertility level. 
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The narrowing of class and group differences in fertility focused atten- 
tion upon the fact that the failure of high-status groups to reproduce them- 
selves had in the past provided greater opportunity for upward mobility 
on the part of the more fertile lower-status groups (17) ; this fact gave rise 
to speculation about the effects of the leveling of fertility upon the class 
structure. Differential fertility was seen, if less clearly than formerly, as 
an argument for federal aid (38). 


Internal Migration 


Migration to the West and from the Great Plains was treated briefly 
in several studies, but the tremendous movement of rural population to 
urban centers was subjected to more careful analysis. The monograph, 
Farm Population (45), treated the rural exodus in detail, presenting data 
concerning the magnitude of net migration; the variation in net migration 
for age-sex-color groups and geographic regions, divisions, and states; 
and the variation among economic regions and state economic areas, Hitt 
(20) traced population movements in the South and, with data from 
several sources, provided a composite picture of urbanization in that area. 
Notestein (35) discussed the impact of shifts of population on American 
agriculture and the probable effect of anticipated change on the level of 
economie activity and the dependency load. The extent of the migration of 
Southern Negroes and the educational implications of that movement 
were treated by Pierce and his associates (36) who showed that in spite 
of past and present high rates of natural increase, the Negro population 
aged 6 to 13 and 14 to 17 declined 0.4 and 12.5 percent respectively 
between 1940 and 1950 in the South (13 states). 

Several articles reported the movement of population from central 


tion increase was to be 
suburban areas. Studies o 
lation to the suburbs most often related to local situations. 

This summary has drawn largely upon those studies and reports which 
dealt with the aspects of population change most obviously related to 
education. An adequate treatment would take into account many additional 


investigations such as the series of fertility studies reported in many issues 
of the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterl 


i y and the studies of trends within 
states reported during the last three years in several numbers of the 
Journal of Geography. 


Education and the Changing Economy 


The most comprehensive factual inv 
made during the past three years is th 
(8). This comprehensive survey of th 
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capacities of the American economy establishes a base of comparison with 
earlier studies by the same authors and thus makes it possible to see 
with considerable clarity the extent of progress made during recent years. 
The problems of bigness in the economy, of competition, and of public 
control of the economy continued to receive considerable attention. The 
report of the Federal Trade Commission (53) showed the place of the 
t ousand largest manufacturing companies among all manufacturing com- 
Pantes, the concentration of production in particular fields of manufacture, 
and the dispersion of manufacturing activities of the largest companies. 
Edwards (11) considered the relation of the concentration of economic 
Power in a few large corporations to the task of maintaining a workable 
Competitive system. In his appraisal of the record of big business in its 
relation to a healthy competitive system, he concluded that we cannot label 
1g business competitive or anticompetitive. Policies that were restrictive 
and monopolistic were found alongside those that were highly competitive 
in nature. He concluded that public policy appropriate to the problem of 
?lBhess should be designed to maintain competition and that criteria 
are needed by which the competitiveness of large corporations can be 
etermined in a case-by-case procedure. Mason (26) found it impossible 
to draw conclusions regarding the trend toward monopoly. Nor did the 
evidence establish any very clear-cut relationships between the size of firms 
and the processes of business decision making. With respect to social 
Policy, it was Mason’s conclusion that “if we are to continue to rely on 
the market rather than on the social conscience of corporate management 
to give us the kind of business performance we want, the structure of 
Markets must be such as to enforce acceptable competitive behavior." — 
ighell (27) presented a picture of the structure of American agricul- 
ure, analyzed its separate parts, indicated how its parts are interrelated, 
and showed how the whole fits into the economy of the nation. 
number of studies dealt with the relation of the government to the 
conomy, There appeared to be general agreement that the concept of 
““ssez faire is outmoded and that the questions that must be faced by 
Intelligent citizens today are: In what areas, in what ways, and to what 
extent should there be Z vernmental control of the economy? Koontz and 
able (24) described and analyzed public control of the economic enter- 
Prise in the United States. They described the setting of economic control 
and showed how this control has operated through specific regulation 
thron eines, through the pure ded vili desidia 
ing, 9? aids and ownership, and throug : : 
the Pre the whole epa. They placed Lars pep ipea 
Sta ae ees of control to maintain poa the arias aspects of 
the Problen growth. Hamilton ur dde eid both in its historical 
Settin em of the relation of the state f he opinion that there is no return 
o 7,8 2nd its present status. He was of the op sed i ite trade 
re ’ssez faire; the structures and practices that omnis 1 pe y f the 
Ro longer workable in a giant industrialism. The-present stete o 
{ inl eua d SH 
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economy necessitates a co-operative effort of the first magnitude, which to 
a considerable extent invites regulation. He catalogued the problems in- 
volved in this co-operative venture and suggested lines of policy action. He 
accepted the guiding principle that the spirit of competition should be en- 
hanced and not impaired and that the outlets for creative urge and dynamic 
drive be kept open. The Brookings Institution (2) presented an analysis of 


and desirability of the existing distribution of the labor force in the major 
occupations has been seriously neglected. Thomas (44) went a long way in 
remedying this neglect. His basic assumptions were that the occupational 


a more equitable and democratic distribution of workers in the occupa- 
tional structure, 


Technology and the Changing Demand for Manpower 
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It concluded that population changes, expanded national security programs, 
and the rapid and widespread advances in technology had combined to 
create manpower shortages in many areas. It is impossible to assess 
accurately the demands upon manpower which the future may bring, but 
it is perfectly clear that far-reaching changes are taking place in ma- 
chines and processes throughout the economy as a result of harnessing new 
Sources of power and the development of automation. The resulting altera- 
tion of the working world will, no doubt, necessitate a general upgrading 
of the labor force and will call especially for an increase of high-level 
talent. The Commission presented its own suggestions for educational 
policy to meet the enlarged demands. (See Chapter VI, “Reshaping Educa- 
tional Poliey.") , a 
Other investigators of the manpower problem and of its educational 
implications reached conclusions similar to those of the Commission. 
Wolfbein (58), drawing upon his studies in the Department of babon 
Projected certain significant changes in the occupational structure. Popula- 
tion increase and about a 25-percent per-capita increase in the gross De 
tional product will call for some 11 million new jobs by e Ee y 
important, perhaps, are the changes that will likely occur in racer 
tion of workers throughout the major occupations. There pe e oe: 
crease in unskilled labor and in farmers and farm vire = Ni is 
increase in the professions which will include 12 percent of the la is at 
Y 1975. Although creative manpower is needed ie ec eed 
9f society and a steady and, in some instances, a rather ae js arem, 
of capacities is required throughout most of the — kil and 
the most pressing need is for the top level of knowledge, skill, 
creativity, i 
Wolfe (59) surveyed America's resources ot high-school and. cob 
ead Co Potential. supply in eros dn i tudents entering 
ege graduates. He also considered the een 4 cab gums M 
Specialized fields, the utilization of educated specialists, 
improving the utilization of the potential supply. — donera 
Wilson (57) pointed out the factors creating en its educational 
“Ppraised the dimensions of the problem, and Rm ii as even been; 
nee ications. Education is now more importar ee aestus of tides 
exarly every occupational area requires an p dueatioual shortage 
Theos it; the manpower shortage is (em dede d for broad educa- 
e implications indicated for schools and eqni rn the sapor? of ic 
nal and social policy were similar to those m E idis ie 
cational Policies Commission (see Chapter VI) an sim oes . , 
he National Manpower Council (31) in an extensive study trace 
the development of women's employment in the United States, presented 
ata on the status of women's employment today, and recommended 
Policies for the more effective use of woman power. . 
hase (7) presented an analysis of the factors in our technological society 
that are making the task of education more exacting. His analysis caused 
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him to doubt that the schools as now constituted and supported can ees 
the burden of preparing men to cope with the problems that a technologica 
age are creating. He concluded that there was need for a thoroughgoing 
reformation of the content, method, and the administrative organization 
of education for all age groups. He discussed four major aspects of the 
task of making education functional in the new age. 


Higher Education, Social Change, and the National Culture 


The changing social context within which higher education must 
operate is forcing policy decisions of the first magnitude—decisions that 
will profoundly affect both the quality of individual living and the national 
culture. Colleges and universities are confronted rather suddenly by a 
whole battery of new problems. First of all they must in some way 
accommodate themselves to the vastly increased numbers of youth of 
college age who will soon be seeking college entrance. If the manpower 
needs of the nation are to be met, colleges and universities must in large 
measure supply the trained personnel required throughout the whole 
occupational structure, and they must prepare teachers in the lower schools 
who will supplement their own efforts. Nor is the problem facing the 
colleges and universities essentially a quantitative problem; it is basically 
a qualitative problem. The crucial issue involved is not how to provide 
more education of the same kind we have been giving to more young 
people; it is rather how to discover and make available to vast numbers 
the kind of education that is relevant in the world order we face. 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School (54) 
identified a number of problems of particular urgency, presented facts 
essential to an understanding of these problems, and made specific recom- 
mendations with respect to ways and means of meeting them. The issues 
with which the committee dealt were the need for teachers, the need for 
assistance to students, expansion and diversity of educational opportuni- 
ties, financing higher education, and the relation of the federal government 
to education. The Committee’s recommendations with 
of special importance (see Chapter VI). 


The American Council on Education at its 1955 annual meeting explored 
the relationship between higher education and other identifiable segments 
of American society—the general public, industry, labor, agriculture, the 
community, the states, and the federal government (21). All the dis- 


cussions reflect the awareness of the interdependence of higher education 
and all other segments of American life. 


Brown (3) took a lon 
education. He discussed 
Will the colleges and u 
students? Will the uni 
sophomore students and 
fessional instituti 
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serving? Brown suggested these and other aspects of the reappraisal of 
higher education that appear to be needed. An entire issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (4) was devoted 
to higher education “under stress.” All the discussions were profoundly 
influenced by the prospect of a vast increase in the number of students 
wanting to attend college. There was a wide divergence of views with 
respect to the way this problem should be met. Some writers insisted that 
the situation should be met by greater selectivity. Others insisted that 
colleges and universities should provide opportunity for higher education 
to all whose ability is such that they can profit from it There seemed to be 
no basic agreement on the function of higher education in a democracy or 
on the relation of higher education to the national interest. 

Other writers dealt with the same general issues already noted. Maclean 
and Dodson (25) discussed some of the social forces that move in and 
through American society and indicated something of their impact on 
post-high-school education. They considered population change, techie 
logical change, and changing social mores, attitudes, ang c dae 
pointed out implications of these changes for higher Sten | ncs 
(32) suggested a careful review of the entire structure o iin e > inpia 
including its purposes and methods; he made certain ig adi di eh 
with respect to desired changes. Drucker (9) raised the me vien vp 
We can continue to rely on the predominantly — nap of meeting 
colleges. A number of college presidents (10) discusse img ds usi 
the rising tide of students—the problems of housing, finance, an aceq 
supply of teachers, and the nature of the pr 


ogram. — 
: igher education 
Most of the studies and discussions of the problems of hig 
were concerned primarily with the dimensions 0 


f the problem—with = 
t not enoug 
to meet the demand for larger enrollments. It owe: drm E t 
thought was being given to the relation of ry educa 
ment of the kind of society we propose to DU 


ld, to the relation to cultural 
relevant to 
change, or to devising educational programs that are really 
modern life. 


Integration, and Changing 


ion i outh À 
BEBE. olei: ;lations to Education 


Governmental Re 

Two very extensive studies were made of education in E por rds 
and his associates (36) produced a wr sci geri repor = ing with 
P major aspects of education in the South wit pen ar E ess 
directed to the biracial aspects of education. The authors sy the gen- 
eral principles to be followed in resolving issues n yt ^ puits 
Schools of this region. Swanson and Griffin (43) made a pud ensive 
Statistical study of the South's educational problems. They found that the 
Tegion's rapid economic growth since the 1930's has been more than 
matched by rising educational standards and that the Southern states are 
launched on a vast program of educational equalization aimed at wiping 
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out old differentials between urban and rural areas, high-income and low- 
income areas, as well as between the races. Apart from the question of 
integration, they found that the South is confronted with four major tasks: 
(a) equalization of current expenditures, (b) provision of modern housing, 
(c) improvement in programs of instruction to facilitate the shift from an 
agricultural to an industrial society, 
to meet increased enrollments. Finally, they assessed the South's economic 
capacity now and in the future to meet these problems. 


published at Vanderbilt University. 
in our system of government was 
d it as a complex interdependent 
court, and as a political institution, He 


y i ourt “should not try to seize the initiative 
in shaping the policy of the law, either by constitutional interpretation or 


rious school-resistance roposals. Reid 
37 B . t . P p ` 
8 ) presented a theoretical analysis of Integration as a social process. 
e concluded that it is a function 
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CHAPTER IV 


Education in a World Society 


JAMES I. DOI 


Education for International Understanding 
and World Affairs 


Staines (78) Prepared a history and critique of the United Nations 


information Program for educationa] institutions in which he examined 
the theoretical basis underlying the program. Staines also addressed him- 
self to the problems involved in developing a *world core culture" and an 
"internationa] Personality.” Similarly, Havighurst and Neugarten (24) 


open-end loyalties”; and DuBois (12) considered 
the problem of relating the learner to the outer world, 


al Peace in studying Ameri- 
ule and Nelson (26) stressed 


Beak ere t 
education in wel i^ YS responsibilities for adul 
Tandler (81) 
Nations taking p 
1952 and 1955. Th 


books in English of 
onal affairs, 
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The International Exchange of Students 
and Cross-Cultural Education 


The sojourn of students in foreign lands dates back to ancient civiliza- 
tion (7, 55) but systematic research on this aspect of mankind’s adventure 
in education is a relatively recent phenomenon. The research that appeared 
in this area from 1954 to 1957 falls into two broad categories: (a) that 
dealing with the identification of the migrating student population and 
with the aims, policies, and programs of student exchange; and (b) that 
directed toward the analysis of the impact of the sojourn on the migrating 
Student, the interaction between the student and citizens of his host 
country, and the role of the foreign-educated student in his own community. 

The UNESCO report (90) on study abroad for 1956-57 listed more 
than 74,000 fellowships and scholarships available for foreign study. These 
pportunities for study abroad were reported by governmental E har 
universities, foundations, and other types of organizations in more than 
100 countries. Stine (79) prepared an historical analysis of the pese 
tion of the United States in international programs of teacher anc student 
exchange, from 1902 to 1954. The types of exchange programs i pes 
in the United States and their growth after World War H cn c s 
by a number of writers and agencies (7, 8, 11, 92). The sonnie 
Žducational Interchange Policy of the Institute of oec die n 
tion prepared a report examining government policy Mee dexit wak 
emergency aid program for Chinese students oe =e sce hee 
. ungarian refugee students (35), and one devote no of International 
mg of foreign students and physicians (37). The sie or he educational, 
Education (28) issued a report of a conference at wih ms eens 
economic, and social needs of the various regions of the wor 


excl : : were reviewed. : . 
lange persons might contribute ext number of foreign students in 


The ; ing the larg of riae 
M C poe ator pur France, the United De Ta E 
sel German Federal Hepa EM pepnege r FE iet 

Thon of foreign students in relatio rs 

© Institute f nguoi Education (30) nud les iai d 
academie year 1956-57 there were 40,666 foreign stu sedeo rege 
9f higher education in the United States and 9887 ont : ah 
studying abroad. The foreign students came to the e a e r e ; 

ifferent nations and political areas of the world. The report showed the 


origins and distribution of the student exchange d fields of 
Study, means of financial support, length and level ei in Y and the 
Institutions of higher education in the United States reporting foreign 
Students, Although wide distribution has been attained in the selection 

merican recipients of foreign study and in the placement of foreign 
Students jn American universities and colleges, some inequities in the 
Seographic distribution were noted (8, 33). 
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'The question of possible actions on the part of the American institutions 
of higher education in restricting the future influx of foreign students, in 
response to pressures created by the tremendous rise in collegiate enroll- 
ments of native students, was examined by the Committee on Educational 
Interchange Policy of the Institute of International Education (32). The 
Committee noted that the foreign-student population in the United States 
represents only 1.5 percent of total enrollments in American institutions of 
higher education and stressed that foreign students are not in competition 
with American students. 

The Committee on Educational Interchange Policy (34) also prepared 
an analysis of the goals of the various programs for foreign students. 
Leading the list of five goals most generally expressed by sponsoring 
groups was the promotion of international understanding and goodwill 
among the peoples of the world. The goal most frequently identified by 
the participants themselves was personal and professional development and 
advancement. The Committee stressed the need for a realistic view of ex- 
change programs, indicating that the exchange movement will be en- 
dangered by setting impossible goals. 

The Institute of International Education (29) prepared a comprehensive 
guide for American students going abroad and for foreign students 
coming to the United States. Information was provided on educational 
systems, agencies serving foreign students, special programs and grants 
in aid available for foreign students, and regulations governing student 
exchange. The Institute (38) in co-operation with the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, also developed a 
guide for the admission and placement of foreign students, identifying 
normative patterns that can readily be adapted by any institution of higher 
education in the United States. Cieslak (7), in his study of the administra- 
tive and guidance practices for foreign students in 122 American colleges 
and universities, found that 59 of 236 foreign students queried expressed 
dissatisfaction with the academic standing assigned to them by American 
institutions. The dissatisfaction stemmed from a feeling that they had been 
demoted. Lunn (54) described the role of student g 
out its responsibilities for foreign student programs. 

The Committee on Educational Interchange Policy (36), in discussing 
the need for and methods of orienting the foreign student, noted that the 
basic problem facing him is to find his way through the “cultural maze." 
The Committee observed that orientation must be viewed as a continuous 


psychological process, from the time the student prepares for his sojour" 
to the time he returns to his homeland. 


DuBois (11) attributed the cur 
of higher education with the “fo 
developed system of counselin 
Many countries other than the 
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As viewed by Smith (76) and DuBois (11), research in cross-cultural 
education has thus far produced only useful guidelines for further re- 
search, and findings of theoretical importance should still be subject to 
further verification. Much of the research has been concentrated on the 
sojourn itself and on the individual exchange, with little progress being 
made in identifying social and cultural change as the outcome. It should be 
noted, however, that research in cross-cultural education, while primarily 
directed toward the identification and analysis of the processes of learning 
and adjustment that occur during the sojourn of students in a society 
culturally foreign to them, has accumulated a considerable amount of data 
that shed light on the products of educational systems and their support- 
ing cultures. In this sense, research in cross-cultural education represents 
emphasis on a relatively unexplored approach to comparative education, 
the chief objects of examination being the products of the various educa- 
tional systems rather than the systems themselves. 

Hountras (27) found that among foreign graduate students at the 

niversity of Michigan, there was a significant relationship ar geo 
graphic origin of the students and their academic achiever.ent. e ce 

lopson, and Cook (10) observed that size of institution and nationality 
of the foreign student were associated with the nature of neen 
between foreign students and Americans. Morris (58) noted that iH 
Students whose attitudes are unfavorable to the United States e pone 
Who see Americans assigning their countries a lower status ee hey 
themselves do. Gruen (21) studied the reactions of a group r3 none 
exchange students to American culture, to s AT Wi dations 
attending, to their program of study, and to each ot in vds ori 
9r Research on Human Behavior (16) identified four K m Hone; ‘i 
student's sojourn: "the spectator phase," "the xr M" phases 
Coming-to-terms phase,” and the “pre-departure PAEE os 50 
cott (69) made an intensive study of the American Mage Sw de 
Wedish men and women who had returned i : sat e , t 
American universities. He observed that the Swedish student is a pro ue 
of years of rigorous preuniversity schooling and a selected p jj 
of the intellectual and social elite of a nation where sense y c n is 
Strong, His attitude is that of condescension for the caliber o = - 
Work in American institutions of higher education. inen | e» 
(73) examined the similarities and differences 1n the habits and attitudes 


Stud 

experienced by a group of 40 . 

Severa] other idc dh à was noted that the adjustment process over 
2 


à period of time ented a U-shaped curve (11, 16). 

ambert and Bressler (51) studied a group of Indian students who 
were enrolled at the University of Pennsylvania. Useem and Useem (93) 
SXamined the status and role of the Western-educated man in India, 
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using data for 110 Indians who had studied in universities in the E w^ 
States and in the United Kingdom. This is one of the few studies "A 
termine the orbit of influence of exchange students in their homeland - 

The images that foreign students have of the United States, with ape 
reference to factors within their own culture that produce such views, wer 
identified for Mexican students by Beals (3), for Scandinavian students 
by Sewell, Morris, and Davidsen (72), and for Indian students by Lam- 
bert and Bressler (50), and by Useem and Useem (94). 

Schwantes (68) examined the history and current status of exchange 
students between the United States and Japan. He noted that a sampling 
of persons listed in The Japan Who's Who, 1950-51, showed that approxi- 
mately 8 percent had obtained some education in the United States. 
Stoetzel (80) observed that the majority of Japanese youths in postwar 
Japan wish to £o abroad. Passin and Bennett (61) made a study of the 
Japanese students on American university campuses and of returned 
students in Japan. - 

P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning) (62), an independent British 
agency, inquired about the problems of colonial students attending British 
universities. This inquiry was stimulated by the increase in number of such 
students from 600 in 1939 to 10,200 by 1955. There is apparently a high 
degree of similarity in the problems encountered by colonial students in 
British universities and by foreign students attending American institutions 
of higher education, 

Goldsen, Suchman, and Williams (19) focused their 
reactions of American students at Cornell Univ 

, that institution. One of their obse 


traction between American and f 
depend upon political and social 
Orenstein (57) 


attention on the 
ersity to foreign students 
rvations was that cross- 
oreign students does not 
ideology and beliefs. Mendelsohn and 

aluate the impact of study abroad on 
American Fulbright Award recipients and the extent to which the recipients 
shared their exper; : 


^ hers on their return to the United States- 
The questions and problems involved in evaluating exchange of persons 
programs were discussed by Smith (75) and by Wilson and Bonilla (95). 


International Surveys of Education 

UNESCO (87), in its 1956 compilation of international statistics TC 

lating to education, culture, and communication, estimated that there are 

670 to 700 million illiterates 15 years old and over in the world. From 500 

to 530 million of these i ia. Afri estimated to have the high 
est percentage of illite in thi 


> noted that between bes 
an estimated 2519 millio 
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panied by separate volumes dealing with the economic (84) and social 
(86) conditions of these areas. The nonself-governing territories were 
characterized as chiefly producers and exporters of primary commodities, 
With low standards of living, and hard pressed to provide the necessary 
financial support to establish an adequate system of education. 

The International Bureau of Education (40) surveyed educational con- 
ditions in 1954-55 in 69 countries. This report, in recognition of the in- 
creasing importance attached to personal contacts among educators 
throughout the world, also listed leading officials in Ministries of Educa- 
lion, Among other survey reports prepared by the International Bureau of 
"ducation during the last three years were financing of education (39), 
School inspection. (41), secondary-school teachers’ salaries (43), second- 
ary-school teacher training (42), the teaching of art in primary and second- 
ary schools (44), and the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools 
(45). Approximately 60 countries were covered in each of these surveys. 
The Bureau obtained the data for these reports by means of extensive 
questionnaires. The studies described the conditions and practices as re- 
Ported by the various participating countries, and no attempt was made 
to evaluate the relative effectiveness or ineffectiveness of a given practice 
°F System. In addition to the studies of the teaching of art and mathematics 
made by the International Bureau of Education, a number of other iren 
National surveys of teaching and methods of teaching various s on 
Were made: reading and writing (20), music education (88), E i 2l 
education (49) ; and the university teaching of cep Mp Pe mel 
98y, and anthropology (10). law (14), economics ( 3 à S e er 
relations (56), and political science DR he dapes Eo 

shi ata + Sy po 
BAM were based, for he most parh Ps eg ie, al a 
ice, India, Mexico, Poland, 5 


nited States, 


Educational Reconstruction and Iunovation 


Recent studies on educational reconstruction selected = Leoni 
are those that contribute data to the following three aspects “ wi Se i 
a) the relationship of economic development to educationa aen D 
t € role of the school in social and political reform, and (e) the sapon a- 
lon of culturally foreign concepts and techniques in educational recon- 
Struction, 


Gelston (18) noted that the basic problems of underdevelopment, 


illiter i o interrelated that they cannot be 

ac overty are S 

Solveq es — E Les that the problem of development cannot 
m e al standards alone, without 


5 reso] forcement of technic 
ved through the enforce L ithout 
nsideration of educational and other human relations factors. Neisser 


analyzed several cases of community development and mass educa- 

n Nigerian communities, noting that a change in one ua > b^ 

al system brought about changes 1n other areas. The studies of edu- 
o 
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cation in Pakistan (67), Greece (1), Honduras (82), Mexico pear Er 
(89), Poland (74), and in the nonself-governing territories | G iae 
further light on questions relating to the economic foundations o 
i tion. ! 
nonn fe be of Education (91), in describing programs of Magen 
reconstruction in Bolivia, Puerto Rico, Philippines, Thailand, Et Sieg S 
and other countries, noted that the school is often the logical ond 3 
mobilize leadership in a community improvement program, in cuing © 
continuity, and in providing the necessary skills and services. wert 
(66) suggested a program for Egyptian teachers by which they ^ 
acquire a progressive social philosophy and then give leadership A em 
reconstruction of a society confused of purpose and torn by conflicting 
ocial and political ideologies. : 
5 Eells (13). in his Pis of communism in education in Asia, i 
and the Far Pacific identified situations associated with the infiltration o 
communism into educational groups, particularly in universities. y ecce 
(9) appraised the role of education in the rise of Soviet Russia, per. 
that its present status as a world power is attributable to the success of its 
educational enterprise. Lindegren (52) observed that each political reform 
in Germany occurring between 1871 and 1955 was followed by educa- 
tional changes. - 
Kandel (47) identified the salient features of postwar educationa 
reconstruction in four Western industrialized nations: England, France, 
the United States, and the U.S.S.R. Two of his many dbsorvationa mm 
(a) A major goal sought by these four nations is equality of educationa 


opportunity. (b) Totalitarian and democratic states differ in their methods 
of instituting educational changes. 


Two rather well-documented rec 
of educational ideas and technique: 
attempts to assist in the educatio 
and Lloyd's report (53) on the es 
programs in Japanese universitie 
the various approaches and attitu 
and technical change. They no 
attempting to assess the influe 
societies. Beaglehole (2), 
duced technological chan 
always takes longer than 
istrator. Moss (59) disc 


ent examples of attempts at exportation 
s are Hocking's study (25) of American 
nal reconstruction of postwar Germany 
tablishment of student personnel cie 
s. Bennett and McKnight (5) analyze 

des of the Japanese innovator to cultura 
ted some of the problems involved ?" 
nce of foreign innovations in complex 
in discussing the evaluation techniques for st 
ge, observed that fundamental social € 
the estimates of either the expert or the ones 
ussed the techniques for evaluating projects in 
fundamental education, noting that fundamental education is an exercise in 
innovation. Read (64), in her work on education and social change ! 

tropical areas, noted that the problems of the educator cannot be cem 
without the aid of the anthropologist. Hans (23) suggested that absol 
values in education can universally be agreed upon but questioned whe ei 
the absolute ideal worked out in one society can be transferred to anot 
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with the same beneficial results. He contended that although there are uni- 
versal humanistic elements in all cultures, they are not sufficient in them- 
selves to create a national culture “peculiar to the genius of each country.” 
Spindler’s report (77), a collection of articles and edited comments on 
the interrelationship between education and anthropology, identified a 
number of concepts that might be useful in the study of education and 
cultural change. 


19, 


20, 


* EISENMANN, CHARLES. The University 


p Behavior, 1956. 36 p. 
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CHAPTER V 


Education, Culture, and the Individual 


JOHN M. BECK 


Researcn reviewed in this chapter was concerned with the effects of 
selected social forces on education. Socioeducational implications of 
these forces are presented to emphasize their impact upon the individual. 
Particular attention is given to problems of delinquent behavior, socio- 
logical aspects of occupations, the effects of television on the schooling 
of children, factors in school progress, and the use of leisure. 


Influences of Mass Media 
Television 


Research concerned with the role of mass media in the out-of-school life 
of children has focused on the newest medium—television. There has been 
an accumulation of factual evidence on the effects of television upon 
children, their school performance, leisure-time activities, and behavior. 
However, to date, the number of definitive studies has been limited; tele- 
vision research has been restricted largely to survey reports based, for 
the most part, upon opinions and responses to questionnaires. 

The considerable time spent by children watching television motivated 
à search, initiated in the first years of the new medium, for the probable 
effects of televiewing upon schooling. Tarbet (51) surveyed the television 
habits of 260 children in grade 6 in four schools. Schools were selected 
to control individual, sectional, and economic differences. Results indicated 
no apparent effect on the amount of time spent in homework assignments 
or pleasure reading. Greenstein's study (25) of 67 pupils in grade 6 
compared school marks of a TV group and a non-TV group for six 
preceding semesters. The grades of the TV group were higher, but the 
coh ee d at the 5-percent level for only one semester, 
e i mpared total televiewing time and scholastic achievemen 

,, Pups in grades 6 and 7. Significant differences in test scores i? 
arithmetic, reading, and total achievement favored pupils whose teleview 
ume ranged from no hours to nearly 10 hours a week when compare 
with a group of pupils whose viewing ranged from some 22 hours t° 
almost 70 hours a week. Excessive televiewers also had significantly 
lower IQ scores. Responses from approximately 2000 pupils, and the! 
parents and teachers, to Witty's questionnaire survey (60) showed that 4 
less after the family had a televisio” 
; and 12 percent read the same amount. Tele” 
n the reading habits of British chil 
reading interests of 2040 childre™ 
sed that 44.2 percent of the boy? 
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and 35.8 percent of the girls spent more time in watching television than 
in reading; 19.6 percent of the boys and 26.4 percent of the girls spent 
more time in reading than in viewing television. 

The influences of television upon the wider world of children’s activity, 
apart from scholastic pursuits, were analyzed. Sweetser (50) interviewed 
254 television families and found that radio listening and movie attendance 
were reduced by most people after purchasing television sets. Reduction 
in movie attendance was reported for 46 percent of the school-age children. 
Lazarus (31) found that in Southern California television was responsible 
for a 28-percent displacement in creative activities and hobbies of elemen- 
lary-school children, a displacement comparable with that in Ann Arbor 
(26 percent) and New Haven (22 percent). In successive surveys reported 
by Witty (59, 60), approximately a third of the teachers and the parents 
linked pupil behavior and adjustment problems to television. Problems 
included increased nervousness, fatigue, disinterest in school, mealtime 
disturbance, impoverishment of play, neglect of homework, and eye 
Strain. However, factors unrelated to television, such as lack of interest 
and poor home conditions, were also evident. Maccoby (32), in one of 
the more definitive studies, examined nine measures of a in test- 
ing the hypothesis that children who were highly my speit more 
time televiewing than children who were not frustrate 3 n etri ei 
middle.class iip the amount of time spent televiewing w a signi pen 
related to the degree of frustration. No consistent mii im bur: eis 
in the upper-lower-class group. Her og amare es that entia 
Viewing for children probably had more approval in the upr asses. 


Radio 
decreasing interest in research dealing 


With the influences of radio. Banning (4) in the 1955 SE Bee ns — 
reported six studies; only one related study was note e d 
Since then, In this study Forer (20) sought to eres : vix M "à “ies 
ol radio as a sociological agent. The study was designed to ^ w on 
adolescents appel advice from an anonymous agent rat sit a rom 
Someone in their own primary group. About 1100 teen-agé ra n eners 
lues queried regarding a program called ies T forge y 
Vice was preferred to that of mother or sibling : : 
adolescent r at of father by 14.6 percent of the group, and to 
at of toler ir ae percent of the group. SR Fe e. 
teen-agers preferred program advice to guidance found in books, 


Percent selected the same source over newspapers. 


The survey of literature revealed a 


Moti 

ton Pictures 
ith attitudes. Scollon (46) 
or in attempting to change 
group comparison was made 


ime Studies of motion pictures dealt w 
att gated the role of the film communicat 
tudes of audiences, A control-experimental 
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of the effect of two prestige communicators upon the attitude of the 
viewers. The findings indicated that films, to be effective in attitude struc- 
turing, should use a prestige communicator closely related to the audience 
reference group. Goldberg (24) measured the attitude changes associated 
with viewing types of sound motion pictures—abstract impersonal vs. 
dramatic personal—and the relationship of age, education, religion, and 
sex to attitude changes. Data relating to the entire population yielded 
inconclusive results, but when population subgroups were compared, the 
more educated subjects were affected significantly by the abstract film, 
and the less educated by the dramatic, personal-social film. 


Cultural Patterns in Delinquent Behavior 


Professional literature has given considerable attention to delinquency. 
The importance of research in this area has become more apparent with 
the steadily increasing number of teen-age offenders. Statistics on the 
rising rate of juvenile delinquency, cited by Brickman (10), indicated 
that 977 courts showed a 9-percent increase during 1955, whereas the 
child population between the ages of 10 and 17 rose only about 3 percent. 


Causes of Delinquency 


The stated causes of delinquent behavior, based on fact and on opinion, 
were many and varied in nature. It was apparent from the reported studies 
that different community institutions shared the responsibility for the 
spread of this social disease. Certain of the media of mass communication 
were taken to task as factors contributing to juvenile delinquency. Four 
Senate by the Kefauver Committee 
). The committee had probed for 
books, motion pictures, obscene 
n. Boodish (9) and Zimmerman 
bility of supervising the reading of 
he home lacked the cultural values 


ion of the problem among parent? 
of comics. Additional support for 
rns to the influence of comics came 
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BD evalyatng the conflicting findings on television and juvenile behavior, 
rong uded that full assessment of the effects of television was difficult 
ecause two separate problems are interwoven or confused: (a) whether 
er actually incited children to commit acts of violence; (b) the 

ial effect of television on the everyday values, beliefs, and behavior of 
children in the mass. o 


Delinquency and the School 


Gnagey (23) reviewed research relating to schools and delinquency. 
Studies were cited which tended to place the school either in the role of 
x delinquency-preventing agency or in that of an aggravating agent. Nolan 
(36) undertook a research project based on school counselors’ reports in 
29 high schools to discover what school factors were related to delinquency 
and which of these could be modified or controlled. Retardation, from one 
to six semesters, characterized the selected difficult cases in the delinquent 


gr selected’ à n 4 
A Nolan concluded that periodic evaluation of curriculum, of co 
urriculum programs, and of guidance services was necessary to keep 


delinquency to a minimum in high school. Dresher (17) dealt with 23 
Selected factors to be used as aids in identifying potential school delin- 
quents, He compared 622 normal and antisocial students who withdrew 
from school before graduation. Findings produced 11 factors. which 
Showed statistically significant differences at the 1-percent level between 
normal and antisocial groups. Dresher concluded that the factors contribut- 
ing to delinquency e poor personal relationships, unsolved personal 
Problems, social inadequacy; social disorganization, and moral and social 
deprival, Wilson (58) studied the case histories of children committed to 
the California Youth Authority (charged with the detention, treatment, 


13gg correction i i ‘Approximately 40 percent of the 
of delinquent children). APP 

TUM Pupils tested in im Youth Authority program of 1954 had normal 

€ lly retarded from three to four years. 


$. Most i r ationa : 
ase bon pute ar the majority had been chronic truancy 
Problems and had a firmly entrenched dislike of schools and school per- 
Sonnel. Evidence indicated that with proper motivation and instruction the 
Average delinquent could be successful in this special program. 


Del; 
elinquency and the Family 


Monahan (35) concluded that stability and continuity of family life 
Stood out as a most important factor in the development of the child 
and, consequently, that strengthening and preserving family life could 
Probably accomplish much in the prevention of delinquency. He found in 


del analysis of thousands of delinquency cases, processed in the Phila. 
phia Municipal Court, that families of first offenders showed a lesser 
“gree of fragmentation than the families of those who had offended in 
ERA year; the latter families Were marked particularly by a greater 

Sree of orphanhood, illegitimacy, and social disruption. A summary of 
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recent research by Smith (48) on family disorganization as a causative 
factor in delinquency indicated the difficulty of isolating interaction 
factors for the purpose of analysis and interpretation. It was noted that 
known delinquents as compared with nondelinquents came from struc- 
turally broken homes in disproportionate numbers but that the difference 
was much less pronounced when delinquents and nondelinquents were 
carefully matched by age, ethnic origin, socioeconomic status, and other 
factors. Glueck and Glueck (22) investigated the influence of the employ- 
ment and part-time employment of the mother on family, on children, and 
on delinquency. Their data suggested that the influences were more potent 
when the mother worked only irregularly. Hand (26) studied the intra- 
family associations and relationships of maladjusted and well.adjusted 
children selected from grades 4 to 8. Three instruments were used to select 
the 27 pairs of boys and 24 pairs of girls. The results showed that the 
well-adjusted children shared much more than the maladjusted children 
in most types of reported family experience. There was also evidence of 
greater enjoyment of intrafamily experiences among well-adjusted children. 
Chwast (14) compared the expressed attitudes of 30 predelinquent and 30 
nondelinquent boys regarding parents. He found statistically significant 
differences between predelinquents and nondelinquents. Predelinquents 
stated that their mothers were more possessive and more ignoring; that 
their fathers were more dominating, ignoring 


g, and more possessive; and 
that parents in general were more ignoring and displayed more undesirable 
attitudes. On the deeper level, base 


i d on projective thematic pictures, pre- 
delinquents saw mothers as more ignoring but less possessive, fathers 


more ignoring and less possessive, and parents displaying more un- 
desirable attitudes, 


In a study of certain as 
homes, Rush (44) 


tionships between 


pects of parent-child relationships in broken 
applied rank correlational techniques to find the rela- 
attitudes and behavior as measured by several test 
instruments. Thirty-five Negro male subjects, in grades 7 through 9 and 
Írom a low socioeconomic environment, were studied. In all cases the 
father had been absent for at least five years. In general the study revealed 
that sons listed as having more submissive feelings toward mothers, rather 
than the more withdrawn sons, were ranked as being the more compliant 
and unaggressive. There was a significant positive correlation between 
the mothers’ expressed attitudes and the sons’ expression of their mothers’ 
attitude toward them. 

McDavid and Schroder (33) demonstrated differences among delin- 
quent and nondelinquent adolescents in the interpretation of various social 
or situational events. Delinquent adolescents possessed significantly less 
discriminative ability with respect to positive and negative interpersonal 
or situational events. In the larger social context, comparisons were made 
of social values of delinquents and nondelinquents. Insel (28) tested the 
assumption that delinquents perceive society and its values differently than 
do the socially conforming individuals. Subjects included 32 paired 
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adolescent delinquents and nondelinquents. matched on six variables, and 
a third group of 30 male teachers. Results based on computed rank differ- 
ence rs did not show delinquents to be different from others in their 
perception of antisocial behavior. 


Social Factors Related to School Achievement 
Social forces impinge upon the individual's educational opportunity and 
his ultimate personal effectiveness in community life. Wade (55) found 
support for his hypotheses that distribution of academic grades, social 
acceptance scores received by women from men, and the total pattern. of 
student participation in extracurricular activities were biased according 
to social class. The ISC method was used to determine the social class 
stratification of 419 students at “Keystone Teachers College.” Resulting 
chi-squares were statistically significant beyond the 1-percent level. Zack's 
study (63) of 960 students in grades 8 and 12 failed to establish any 
significant association between socioeconomic status and participation in 
instrumental music. In view of diametric contradiction to many published 
results, Zack suggested additional checks of the study’s validity. . 
Blackwood (7) cited population surveys to show that pupi ueri: m 
Widespread among occupational groups and poene ere he i 
cated the negative school effects of transiency, ean a yann 
agricultural migrants. Phillips (38) studied pupi mig s oer 
iic udis pears WE d y pha ihe summer— 
as many as 9 percent moving to a new $ rio | 1 
produe a Miu educational handicap for té peri p etd 
chronic discord in home life. Rogers anc »8 ; i i al 
plans to meine the influence of pupil and x": [vcn im mue 
sions were made to reduce class size, to ae peat oe, 
Provide changes in curriculum and pane ikea wp Lar 
transiency schools which averaged a 3l-percen 
Ó-percent turnover in pupils. N ores - 
Carrillo’ parken y of 50 guo ipfb nd 0o ie tes 
muU RENS idia ie de; onis in the child's school life. 
Portance ouragement and parentat 10e => 2 
At the sic desir Weigand (56) interviewed 17 — i mi p» 
F à ] reinforcement a positive actor 
Faas students and foune ped in the solution of his personal 
lé student's academic achieveme in hepsi 
eee Chi-square wild Vip. ome ene between 
accepted as significant in testing frequency ciscrepa 5 


responses of the two groups. 


i J 

Education in Relation to Income, Occupationa 
i Choice, Mobility, and Adjustment , 
Income differentials and occupational mobility have often bp ipm 
daorsa ifs material value of education. Unlike the early studies 
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of the problem, recent research was not limited to these single variables; 
other influences in the individual’s environment have been explored. 


Income 


Census data were used to relate schooling to income. Miller (34) cited 
the familiar high correlation between income and educational attainment 
and observed that the variation of income with age was more striking 
when each of the educational levels was examined separately. Thompson 
(54) found a stronger relationship between income and education than 
between income and age. His analysis also revealed the apparent value of 
schooling in holding or finding jobs since unemployment decreased 
sharply from 6 percent for those with less than eight years of school to 
about 2 percent for those with one or more years of college. After cal- 
culating lifetime incomes by educational levels, Glick and Miller (21) 
concluded that the majority of youth could expect to receive considerably 
higher incomes by completing college rather than by entering the labor 
market following high-school graduation; they estimated that a college 
degree was worth approximately $100,000 more than a high-school 
diploma. However, the income-education relationship was less pronounced 
for nonwhite than for white men. Regional and racial differences in income- 
education relations were stressed by Anderson (1). In any section of the 
country the biracial comparison favored the whites, the advantage increas- 
ing progressively with the rising levels of schooling. High incomes were 
more frequent among Southern whites than among those with equal 
education elsewhere. 

Follow-up studies provided additional data concerning the relation of 
schooling to income. Jordan (29) investigated the relationship of salary 
to grade-point ratio, major field of study, and participation in extraclass 
activities of 289 women graduates from Ohio State University. Some 

were established. Husband (27) used 275 replies 
raduates in the class of 1926 to correlate their 1956 
grades and extracurricular activities. Top-quarter 


€ follow-up study of over 8000 
aduated approximately 20 years ago in Illinois; 
hat men who ranked in the toP 
School marks or in intelligence: 
ming about $2000 a year more 
who did not go to college. The 
y background was not as large 


and who gradu 
than comparable high-school classmates 


Occupational Choice 


Several facets of the occu 
reviewed in this section, 
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Were treated in chapters of The Occupation 
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rum; and Education by Thomas (53), published in 1956. Among the 
LA studies a number of reports were made on occupational planning 
cd aspirations. i Information, obtained by Stephenson (49) from an 
that pee questionnaire submitted to 1000 students in grade 9, revealed 
th ie students occupational plans tended to conform to their position in 

e stratification system. Youmans’ examination (62) of occupational ex- 
Pectations of nearly 7000 youths in 56 public and private high schools 
confirmed his hypothesis that social stratification was more important in 
the formulation of occupational choices than type of community, school, 
Work experience, or certain home factors. A statistically significant associa- 
Hon existed between occupational expectations of boys and social stratifica- 
tion when the fathers’ occupational levels were used as an index. A study 
i Dynes, Clarke, and Dinitz (18) of 350 university students confirmed 

he observed influences of social status upon aspirational levels. In addition, 
their data supported the relationship between unsatisfactory interpersonal 


ie d relations and high aspirational levels of students; 42 percent of 
ne "high" aspirants experienced feelings of not being wanted by fathers, 
While only 24 percent of the “low” aspirants had similar feelings. Empey 
(19), dealing with the relationship of social class and family authority 
patterns to occupational aspirations and planning, suggested that a galaxy 
of factors which influenced occupational planning very likely took pre- 
Cedenee over the family in adolescent decision making. His responses 
rom a state-wide sample of 1981 high-school seniors led to the conclusion 
: at family authority patterns, although contributing to, did not appear 
9 be the principal factors in occupational planning. The way in which 
Change in occupational aspirations took place among university graduate 
Students was investigated by Becker and Carper (5). Intensive interviews 


with 18 graduate students in physiology, 22 in mechanical engineering, 
in social participation during 


a . 
nd 11 in philosophy indicated that changes n $ n dur 
© course of study led to the acquisition or maintenance of specific kinds 


PI occupational identities. Such changes resulted from interaction in three 

Inds of groups: (a) informal peer groups: (b) apprentice relationship 

With Professors; and (c) formal university structure involving courses, 
3 


r 
Brades, and degrees. 


Vertical Mobility 
Data ¢ i l group that had grad- 
collected by Beilin (6), relating to a rura! & up 1 
paed from an ER high school 30 years ago; reinforced previous 
ndings that college training was apparently more necessary for entering 


a e : 

tai tession than a managerial occupation. Dorfman (16) asen wel s 

icd from questionnaires administered to a 10-percent sample o : 
nonfarm families to test various ^y- 


€n over 25 years of age in r s 
on the sin: between occupational mobility e 
in education, career, religion, and marriage as We J^ plis 
es in occupational aspiration and success conception. Jt app! 
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that occupational mobility was affected by multiple factors, including the 
subject’s educational level, the status of his wife, his father’s occupational 
level, and his definition of success in terms of work and prestige. Robin- 
son (40) found that vocational success was attributed to the liberal arts 
curriculum by graduates of De Pauw University. Almost 90 percent of the 
alumni in graduating classes of 1936 through 1951 responding to his 
inquiry related the values of liberal arts courses, especially philosophy. 
speech, and English literature, to pursuits in business and industry. Sco- 
field (45) was concerned with the relationships between college education. 
social class, and occupational mobility. His study included 120 companies, 
varying from small printing shops and banks to large manufacturing and 
financial institutions. The leading role of college education in occupational 
mobility was summed up as follows: College attendance was a part of the 
ideology of the higher social classes; acceptance into the executive elite 
was dependent upon internalization of the executive ideology which was 
similar to that of the higher classes; thus, obtaining a college education 
was viewed as an indication of potentiality for being entrusted with the 
executive function. 


Job Satisfaction 


Research dealing with occupational satisfaction, reviewed by Robinson 
(41, 42) for 1955 and 1956, included several studies that considered the 
influence of schooling. Summarized findings indicated that better educated 
workers tended to be more frequently dissatisfied with occupations than 
less educated ones. The degree of satisfaction appeared to have a direct 
relationship to age and educational attainment (41). For workers at high 
occupational levels, satisfaction seemed to be related to internal feelings of 
accomplishment and involvement in work, while workers at lower occupa 


tional levels appeared to derive satisfaction from sources external to 
the work (42). 


Uses of Leisure 


The use of leisure or free time in relation to education has not bee? 
explored adequately. The problem of leisure has taken on new dimension? 
with the emerging technical revolution of automation and the prospective 
changes in American population, both in size and in age structure. Prob- 
able fields for social and psychological research were suggested in an issv° 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Scienc? 
(2) devoted to the manifold values of leisure for the intellectual, emotion? 
and spiritual life of our times. The present review yielded only a limite 
number of studies, and the patterns of individual research were varied. 

Jordan (30) investigated the leisure-time activities of 203 sociologist? 
and 53 attorneys. The random sample showed a heavy participation » 
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different activities. At least 70 percent of the respondents read books and 
magazines, attended movies. attended church, and averaged 20 parties 
or dinners a year. Fewer than 50 percent participated in such active sports 
as golf, tennis, fishing. and hiking. In a random sample of upper-, lower-, 
and middle-class families in 14 census tracts in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
the results of interviews by White (57) supported the thesis that the use 


of leisure was a function of social-class position and that the differentiation 
ased with age up to maturity. 


among the classes in the use of leisure incre 
Attendance at church services and the use of parks and playgrounds in- 
creased sharply as the class level declined, whereas the rate of participa- 
tion in home activities, libraries, study courses. and lectures rose with 
class level. Class-related differential patterns were less defined for other 
leisure activities but were more pronounced for adults than for children. 
Thomas (52) also examined leisure pursuits by socioeconomic strata. 
Clarke (15) found occupational differentials in leisure activities of 
some 500 individuals separated into five test-determined occupational 
Prestige levels. Craftsmanship activities varied inversely with level, and 
Most individuals at each level were engaged in nonspectator activities. 
Commercialized recreation varied inversely with prestige level. Baley (3) 
analyzed use of leisure with respect to the aging process. His T onini. 
Covered 67 leisure activities. Over 400 replies were secured uu ps E 
à A j " 
lo 60 years of age. Older men liked fewer leisure activities an 


diffe A i ber. Selected sedentary 
rent towar - disliked an increasing number. ) 
plebe | ing number of men from each 


activities were preferred by an increasing i dening, motor- 
Succeeding age group. Proportionate free time spent in gar g 


ing, fishing er BW slightly with age. Chalfen’s study (13) 
c mna hilong increased gem 4 older. His sample consisted of 
g 


Was limi sunt 
nited to persons 65 years 9 e : : 
08 persons in seven old-age homes and 108 in seven recreation a 
for the aged. all in New York City- Over 200 items were presented in 
> 1 1 Án lec! 
the questionnaire used as a check list for interviewing the nis about 
their activities and interests during the past year. The old-age home versus 


Tecreatio be the most influential variable upon ac- 
creation rov e the T 
center proved to had the strongest effect upon 


liviti 
les and int H versus center 
erests. Home v roa s Ae MR 
the extent of activities, the choice of which inclined to the passive. The 
, u 
extent of activities was greater in the center, and interests were more ex- 
= ion desired more religious 


lensi $ 
ensive in the home. The old-age home populat - iE 
influencing choice of activities and 


an : gp 
i d social activities. Other factors ! i ams 
ÜDlerests were education, religion: occupation, and age. 


Further Research 


hat a better understanding of the nature 
orted studies calls for a continuing ex- 
rch design, particularly the use of 
observed, referring to the etiology of 
ere confronted with the most diff- 
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cult task of isolating factors for the purpose of analysis and interme 
tion. Also, more rigorous application of accepted methodology As neec s 
in the investigation of the influence of social forces upon the individua 
and his behavior. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Reshaping Educational Policy 


DOROTHY G. RODGERS, ROBERT W. HEATH, and HERMANN H. REMMERS 


Ty reviewing statements of educational policy, one must bear in mind 
that policies in favor of justice and other similar desiderata in society find 
wide acceptance until occasion arises to apply them to a particular situa- 
tion. Most educators and lay people would agree to a general statement 
that equal educational opportunities should be provided for all citizens. 
But the unrest and violence occurring as a result of school integration 
in the South indicate that the specific interpretations of equal educational 
Opportunities vary widely. As another example, Lieberman (35), in a 
Tecent analysis of the professionalization of teachers, pointed out that 
teachers and counsellors who talk about ‘education for life adjustment’ 
++. need to bear in mind that our society is far from agreed upon what 
Constitutes a ‘better adjustment and that only harm can result from as- 
Suming that such agreement exists."* The authors, therefore, relate the 
current problems of educational policy to the specific steps taken for solu- 
lon. 

"Reshaping : ;.v" must be considered in relation to 
the m PA nr edeational pog, have precipitated the need for re- 
s tnessed the Supreme Court action on 
Segregation, a major step in the enactment of a policy long a part of edu- 
Cational philosophy in this country. Technological advance was dramatic- 
ally demonstrated by Russia's satellites. Technological development both 
Created a need for more education at all levels and caused major changes 
x the curriculums of our schools. Since educational policy can meaning- 
fl be conrad oniy i rion 1o ie eril and ereng maoun sum 

it is formed and enacted, this review W! 5a 
of the most crucial national problems which are having an effect upon 
education, . . 


didi ajor socioeconomic cha 
atuation. The past three years W1 


Increased Enrollment 


Crucial problems for educators at all levels stem from increased enroll- 


ment arising from an increase in birth rate in the 1940's and the increas- 
ation. The 1955 report of the National Com- 


d Professional Standards (41) estimated 


elementary level, 60.2 percent a 
a the college level, the over-a 
Sin Would require approximately | 
tment of teachers for these position 


Cent at 
Cre, 
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: j imated 
cation of the Fund for ra ME e G eee a wr 
51.2 percent of all the college graduates b ds e : se 
bart ah to go into elementary- = Se er 
vere to be met. It was predicte at a to Sh eves Beis 
P ram will be needed while only 135,000 new Ph.D.’s are expected to 
a Committee on Education Beyond the High Seha, 5 
its Second Report to the President (59, 60) gave primary E ana 
to the teacher shortage. This shortage also received special eons RE 34. 
by a number of other groups and individuals (1, 3, 4, 23, pi b» diner 
41). Both the President's Committee and a group of —— apa 
(34) recommended that the highest priority be given to raising are | 
salaries as a solution to the shortage. Unless this is done, it was sugges i 
it will be necessary to be more selective in admissions or to lower “i p 
ity of instruction; the Committee thought neither course AK T bee 
cult aspect of this educational policy is, however, the financing o bac 
faculty salaries; the Committee recommended that state legislatures take x 
primary responsibility. It did not recommend federal action or wr 
in several areas of higher education as did the committee of 1947. € s 
in a comparison of the two reports wrote: “Granting the Commit ally 
position, which contrasts with that of the Zook Commission, that iib 
massive federal aid for capital or operating budgets is not needed at ES 
time, I would suggest that as a corollary, and growing out of their » 
analysis, there may be an immediate federal role in providing pags 
assistance to maintain and improve the quality of education beyon E 
high school? The Committee (60) made the following suggestions a 
maximum utilization of the current teacher supply: (a) Give siden 
more responsibility for their own education through greater A 
on independent study. (b) Relieve skilled teachers of tasks which Ye 
be done as well by assistants. (c) Adapt different class sizes to etd 
modate the various objectives of learning most efficiently. (d) Harnes” 
television and films to the service of education. (e) Simplify the enue! 
ulum to reduce its size and raise its quality. Similar suggestions were ma¢ 
for the elementary and secondary levels (23, 24, 41, 52, 55). " 
Flesher and Pressey's longitudinal study (21) of students in an p^ 
celerated program at Ohio State University during the war pertains 


s : he 
the first and last suggestions, They found no deleterious results at ! 
time or in retrospect. Also, 


Haigh and Schmidt (26) found in a bar 
controlled study that when students are permitted to choose between 
teacher-centered class and a 


difference in the knowledge of subject matter at the end of the term- 
great many articles and rese. 


television in the classroom. 
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an extensive five-year review of the use of television in education: “The 
findings of these reports are monotonously, disconcertingly consistent. 
For, with rare exceptions, they show that students learn by television as 
much and as fast (if not more and faster) than students pursuing identical 
curricula in the physical presence of a teacher.” The validity of the con- 
clusions of several such reports has been questioned. 

Aside from ways in which to alleviate the shortage of teachers, the 
problems of how to select and educate them remain. Lieberman (35) 
published an excellent coverage of these problems as well as those of es- 
tablishing teaching as a recognized profession. Two books of collected 
articles (18, 49) dealt in part with these subjects. Scott and Hill’s book 
(49) represents a coverage of the most significant articles critical of 
education and rebuttals from the period 1940-52. Policies of teacher edu- 
cation seem to have swung back somewhat in the direction of more em- 


phasis on liberal arts and less on professional methods courses although 


Considerable variation still exists among teacher training institutions (16). 
for a secondary teaching cre- 


Leonard (33) described the requirements i 
dential in California as requiring 154 semester hours; about 30 are in 


Professional education, and the remainder in liberal arts. Bigelow (12) 
reported a study of actual practices in teachers colleges in which it was 
found that teachers colleges preparing elementary-school teachers were 
putting additional emphasis on general education. An analysis (20) made 
by the Carleton faculty of conferences between public-school teachers and 
college faculty indicated that as one ascended the educational ladder, 
teachers felt that less emphasis was needed on education courses and 
More on subject-matter courses. Perhaps the elimination of redundant 
professional methods course work will help to attract more capable 
young people to the teaching profession (46), for the quality of intellectual 
ability of the teaching profession represents as great a problem in policy 
as the quantity. Wolfle (62) found that in comparison with other groups 
Preparing for professions, education majors as a group were lower. Over 


25 percent of the education majors and almost 50 percent of the physical 
education majors with a bachelor’s degree scored less than 110 on the 


Army General Classification Test. 


Science and Manpower 


_ The scarcity of qualified science teachers in high school is already be- 
ginning to affect adversely the science program for students and, there- 
Ore, the number of scientists available for research, defense, and the 
national economy. The United States is training fewer than half the 
Scientists and engineers needed at the present time (25). The Educational 
Olicies Gammiscion (42), after careful study of the reserve of potential 
Manpower, made suggestions for educational policy. It recommended 
etter utilization of the services of women, minority groups, and older 
People. The gifted child should also be given special attention; accelerated 
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programs should be provided to use his potential more adequately. The 
Committee recommended a program of vocational guidance in which 
teachers and students could become more informed of prospective and pos- 
sible careers. Although an advanced technology requires more detailed. vo- 
cational training, it was the Committees suggestion that a more harmonious 
integration of general education and vocational education would best serve 
the interests of the individual and the nation. The freedom of the individ- 
ual, even when it appeared to be at cross purposes with manpower needs 
and demands, was stated to be the ultimate value to be 
any long-range planning. 

Several special conferences devoted themselves to the study of the short- 
age of scientists. The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Institute Confer- 
ence (57) recommended that more science courses be required at the 
high-school level. The National Science Foundation (56) 
research conference on identifying the intellectual and personal qualities 
necessary to make creative scientific contributions. A quantitative in- 
vestigation by Baker and others (11) and a study by Mead and Métraux 
(38), both on national samples of high-school students, indicated that one 
source of inadequate manpower in science may be negative attitudes to- 
ward scientists and stereotyped conceptions of their work, Richardson 
(47) suggested that one of the difficulties in stimulating interest in science 
among high-school students is that science teaching has frequently been 
limited to the facts and principles of science, with the application of these 
scientific principles relegated to an insignificant position. Secondary- 
school and college science teaching must, he stated, pay attention to the 
sociological and economic implications of science. A committee of the 


American Association for the Advancement of Science (2) offered sug- 
gestions for improving science teaching. 


considered in 


sponsored a 


al Development 
on Educational Policy 


in addition to creating a demand for more edu- 


quate general education i the li ities 
(15). Salomon (48) education in the liberal arts and human 


indi i es and their discipline 
are indeed vital to the defense of science itself, Bain (10) emphasized that 


a t 
rom ignorance tha 
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studies in the humanities and social sciences were brought into a new 
constructive relationship with studies in technical matters because of the 
Conviction that understanding of the interrelationships is essential both 
to professional success and to the general welfare (42, 61). Bain (10) 
criticized the liberal arts colleges for being too departmentalized and 
suggested that the freshman year consist of five basic courses which demon- 
strate the interrelationships between the special and general sciences in 
each field. 

. Some of these suggestions may be in response to publicity both by 
industry and by educators on the importance of liberal arts background. 
Shepard (50) wrote of his experience with a large petroleum. company 
and concluded that industrial companies are most likely to be interested 
in broad liberal arts education when they select men for promotion to 
their higher executive positions. Endicott (19) found in a survey of 189 
large companies that 12 favored a liberal arts background when consider- 
ing a man for management potential, 66 favored technical training, and » 
said it would not make any difference. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion (42) noted in vocational schools a tendency toward giving less 
emphasis to skills needed at the beginning of a career and more emphasis 
to the development of qualities needed throughout a career. It is in this 
Tespect that more general courses play an important role. 


Application of the Bill of Rights 

The Bill of Rights had importan 
Policy—segregation and academic free 
ie quant of educational mn this 

e ited States 
of C cic rit n p (May 17, 1954) ) that “we conclude that in 
the field of public education the doctrine of ‘separate but equal has no 
Place, Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal. Subsequent 
to this statement quantities of material appeared in the literature concerning 
the issues involved (6, 27, 30, 31, 43, 51). An assistant superintendent 
(27) of Washington, D.C., schools described the enactment of desegrega- 
tion from the inception of the plan to the present. It will stand as a case 
Study for the implementation of educational policy. B’nai Brith (58) 
Published a digest of research on segregation and desegregation in all 


areas of life. Research findings seem to indicate that we have barely made 
a dent in a huge problem. One encouraging consistent research finding is 
= ard desegregation become more 


that with i i itudes tow 
th increased education attitu | no 
favorable. The President’s Committee (59) and the Educational Policies 


Ommission (42) also took a firm stand on the policy of providing equal 
with no racial barriers. The American Association 

| University Professors stated that "prompt, vigorous action should be 
directed against any demonstrable invasion of the freedom of faculty 
members [in Southern universities] to discuss the integration issue both 
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t effects in two areas of educational 
dom. Probably the most important 
decade was the pronouncement of 
(in Brown vs. Board of Education 


e 3 S 
ucational opportunity 
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within their institutions and publicly, to the end that a pattern of enforced 
conformity over this issue may not harden into a permanent impairment 
of the quality of higher education in the South” (22). 

The rise of 'isms and “anti-isms” in the period since the war brought 
the subject of academic freedom to the attention of many of our citizens. 
Due to the wide reaching struggle with Soviet communism, emphasis upon 
military security, and the growing realization of the Communist strategy 
of infiltration, there was increasing attention to the place of Communists 
in colleges. The fear and distrust created played upon the desire to suppress. 
Such suppression frequently threatened academic freedom and resulted 
in a re-evaluation of academic freedom as one of the civil liberties vital 
to American education (17, 37, 53). Meyer (39) said that it is the respon- 
sibility of our colleges and universities to educate the American people to 
the importance of academic freedom—not only for scholars, but also for 
the economic, social, and cultural progress of our country. She pointed 
out that the very life of a democracy depends upon the maintenance of 
freedom of speech, publication, religion, and assembly (each of which 
is a component of intellectual freedom). 

Increased concern about academic freedom resulted in attempts to 
define the meaning, the purpose, the scope, and the implementation of 
academic freedom. Machlup (36) directly attacked this problem through 


sis of some of the misconceptions con- 
scussed academic freedom as more than 


officers to counteract the 
ig t This cod at college administrators should re- 
m d a) Prescribing or demanding the withdrawal of a textbook 
n accordance with thei taliating against a teacher who 
views; and (c) transmitting f 
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Congressional committee, but the academic institution of which he is a 
part. 

A Special Committee of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors (5) issued a report of effects upon academic freedom and tenure 
of the national effort to achieve military security and to combat Soviet 
communism. In addition. the Committee presented a review of the impact 
of public actions directed against communism in case studies of nine uni- 
versities and the effects of refusal to testify in nine others. The general 
Principles stated included: (a) Academic freedom must be maintained 
to insure that scholars may make their appointed contributions to the life 
of the commonwealth. (b) Imposition of loyalty oaths is opposed. (c) 
Removal from employment can be justified only because of incompetence, 
lack of scholarly objectivity or integrity, serious misuse of the classroom 
s personal misconduct, or conscious partici- 

(d) Invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment is not sufficient grounds for removal of a professor. (e) 
Whenever charges are made against a faculty member with a view to 
his removal, he has a right to a fair hearing and to a judgment by his 
academic peers. The Committee noted from its analysis of the case studies 
that there were heartening instances in which academic freedom and tenure 
Tire mstalned by college nal unary aaa avents remm 

conc. eine that *American colleges ar n ; 

toa ee ian k- intellectual controversy based on a catholicity 
of viewpoint, for the sake of national strength as well as for academic 
reasons,” 


or of academic prestige, gros 
pation in conspiracy against the government. 
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CHAPTER I 


Communication Theory, Linguistics, 


and Psycholinguistics 


JOHN B. CARROLL 


Tus inclusion in this Review, for the first time, of a chapter on com- 
M theory, linguistics, and psycholinguistics is motivated by the 
al e expansion of work in these areas and the increasing promise 
ig ai in many fields of education, not only in the so-called language 
is A ut also in the analysis of the educative process itself. Communication 
E that crops up with increasing frequency in educational literature, 
roni = if it were a magic key to wisdom. Communication theorists 
in iue ves have been given to holding symposia and conferences (35, 47) 
theo € course of which they suggest the wide-ranging implications of this 
Ty, and the trend has been echoed in educational publications which 
ie a devoted whole issues to communication problems (40, 54). Even 
tio tlantic Monthly (1) recently included a section on mass communica- 
" Although it could hardly be said that linguistics and psycholinguistics 
* merely riding the coat tails of communication theory, these fields also 


ave H H . 
be received greater attention in t 
achieved a distinct form of ma 


inguicn 
- eps The approximate tempor? 
(g) "car in which the writer’s survey of 


Was published iously there can 
ati, Obvious 7 d since 1953; only materials judged 


; “vant lite . 

Sion: rature which has appeare : pm 

penifican Írom the ssandpeint of possible educational application will 
Mentioned, 


Coy, 5 icati 
9f co, ered such topics as communication 
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range into an immense territory, but some of the basic ideas are simple. 
Communication refers to a social relationship set up between individuals 
in which messages emanating from one member of the relationship may 
enable another member to reduce his “uncertainty” in the sense of reducing 
the number of alternative interpretations open to him. The message, therc- 
fore, must be based on a language which refers to the various possible 
discriminations which an individual can make among the features of his 
environment. This concept of “information” as the reduction of un- 
certainty must be sharply distinguished from the common-sense interpreta- 
tion of the word; for example, a message can be highly meaningful from 
a common-sense point of view and yet carry no information because it 
says nothing the listener or reader does not already know. Miller (37) 
spelled out these points in an article addressed to psychologists. He also 
attempted a semipopular explanation of the formula Zpjog;p; by which 
information is measured; essentially this formula measures the number 
of binary, either-or decisions which are transmitted by the message. 

One is tempted to draw an immediate parallel with the educative process, 
and it is perhaps instructive to think of the teacher as successively reducing 
the student's uncertainty by teaching him a series of discriminations. In 
order to apply the mathematics of information theory in any useful way; 
however, we must work with relatively simple communication channels, 
such as a telephone circuit, where we can identify with much more pre- 
cision the information at the source, the information at the receiver, and 
the characteristics of the message. The message can be broken down into 
any desirable set of units such as phonemes, words, or even whole 
sentences. In such a study the interest is often in the efficiency or capacity 
of the channel. For example, Pierce and Karlin (46) made some measure- 
ments of the human being as an information channel by studying how 
fast people could read typed lists of words aloud. Interestingly enough, it 
turned out that the rate of word recognition (a mental process, presum- 
ably) was a more severe restriction on channel capacity than rate of 
motor articulation; furthermore, capacity depended only slightly on the 
vocabulary size in the lists or upon familiarity with them. The apparent 
contradiction between these results and the high rate of silent reading 
which can be attained is explained by the high degree of redundancy of 
most ordinary prose. Another practical application of information theory 
is illustrated by the work of Taylor (53), who developed the “Cloze 
Procedure" for measuring readability of prose; this procedure measures 
the amount of redundancy in the passage (high redundancy gives high 
readability) by asking a panel of subjects to try to restore a text from 
which, say, every tenth word has been replaced by a blank. Miller 2P 
Friedman (38) experimented with the effects of various types of deletio? 
of letters in a printed text in order to make recommendations as to how 
errors should be signaled in a teletypewriter circuit; one of their finding? 
was that substitution of a wrong letter, even though indicated as an erro? 
was more misleading than merely leaving a blank. 
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Mandelbrot (36) was able to provide a mathematical rationale for the 
relationship, studied empirically for many years by Zipf (59), between 
the frequency of a word and its rank in the frequency distribution. 

Most of the experimental and theoretical work using information theory 
as operated on a fairly molecular level; whether information measures 
can be applied, say, to classroom learning processes or to complex social 
interactions is still to be investigated. The fact that information theory 
has been applied to the theory of test construction by Cronbach (13), how- 
ever, is a hopeful sign. This leaves the field open for such writers as 
Hefferline (21), Klapper (28), Klausner (29), and Lorge (34) to point 
out the general logical implications of communication theory for educa- 
tional practice. . . x T 
Interest in communication theory has led to a proliferation of models 
of the communication situation, i.e. a set of statements or diagrammatic 
Symbols intended to depict the roles, relationships, and one of the 
Components of a communication system in the abstract; among the FU 
sophisticated of such models are those of Hockett (23) and Rererson T 
eterson suggested that there is a large class of possible pow zw 
Ormations, of which machine translation of languages d Ades 
automatic typewriting of speech are examples. oe rete pre 

Create a rea] technological revolution if it is able to mechanize 


Searching and retrieval processes (43). 


Linguistics 
iew of modern structural linguistics 
can hardly do better than to read Gleason's recent ee (16), yaen 
Sented in a clear and concise manner both the ED: — e pA A 
Morphology, and syntax and also a discussion à app ife à ths 
teaching of languages, the development of alphabets n ee i ae pls , 
and the like. Joos (26) edited a collection of eap : he = “a = 
Papers in general linguistics published in the € Lee gab te ls 
anual of Phonology (23) considered d aron eh = Pi = s " 
Phonetics and phonemics. Smith (52) discussed specific applications o 
English composition, and other 


MBuistics i hi f reading. 
aching o 8 x 
anguage Ba a je x that teachers should know more about the 


Scientific a i ir subject matter. . . "-—- 

For dece dw wr and educational datos i mi 
Tetical work of Harris (18, 19) and Chomsky (11, 1 ) s t e i 
Breat interest. Chomsky has been concerned with the evaluation o pael b 
Inds of grammatical models for language; the best model is the or^ 
can explain best what sentences are and are not uttered by a speaker o 
a language, In this sense, as Chomsky pointed out, a grammar of a lan- 
Buage is a theory about the ability of a speaker to produce and understand 
RSW sentences, and it is also in this sense that the grammar of a language 
* a statement of the verbal habits which a speaker has learned or must 
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learn. Chomsky considered three types of grammatical theory: (a) the 
theory of language as a set of finite state Markov processes, (b) phrase- 
structure grammar, and (c) transformational grammar. The first of these 
was suggested most immediately by information theory and states that 
sentences are generated by moving from word to word depending upon the 
transitional probabilities of those words. Phrase-structure grammar pos- 
tulates that all sentences can be generated by the expansion of a finite 
number of smaller "initial" sentences according to a finite set of rules. 
Although it is possible to generate sentences mechanically according to 
either the finite state Markov process model or the phrase-structure model, 
Chomsky showed that neither model can explain all the facts of English 
grammar. (Presumably his conclusions could be generalized to other 
natural languages.) Transformational grammar starts with the finite num- 
ber of initial sentences postulated by phrase-structure grammar but adds 
a series of grammatical transformation rules which specify rearrangements 
of sentence elements under specified conditions. An example of such a rule 
would be that which specifies the formation of passive constructions from 
a certain class of verbs. Chomsky believed he had convincing evidence that 
this sort of grammar can explain all sentences which speakers of English 
would regard as grammatical. Educators can perhaps better understand, 
in the light of this theory, why children produce sentences which are re- 
garded as “ungrammatical.” 

Harris (18) presented a detailed working out of transformational gram- 
mar as applied to English. He believed it possible to explain all English 
sentences by starting from seven types of “kernel” sentences. In an earlier 
paper (19), he maintained that it is possible to define a linguistic structure 
solely in terms of the distributions or co-occurrences of its elements, and 
that meaning structure does not aid in the description of formal structure. 
This position is in contrast to that of Fries (15), who insisted that meaning 
is profitably used in linguistic analysis. At any rate, the work of Harris 
and Chomsky appears to this reviewer to provide the answer to a long 
felt need, namely, a workable theory of syntax. 

During the period under review, there was little study of language as ? 
social institution and as an influence in society. Hertzler (22) outlined the 
main problems which might be investigated by a sociology of language 
Pickford (45) severely criticized American dialect geography for its 
naiveté in sociological theory and methodology. 

Statistical studies of language were furthered not only by the theoretical 
work of Mandelbrot (36), mentioned above, but also by a number ° 
tabulations of empirical data. Harwood and Wright (20), made counts ° 
word-formation processes in English, based on the Thorndike-Lorge dat? 
West (57) published his general service vocabulary of 2000 English wor? 
regarded as most important to teach, and Black and Ausherman (2) °” 
tained the frequency distribution of approximately 6000 words occurring 
in a sample of spontaneous speeches by college students. Guiraud (1 
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wrote an important theoretical discussion of statistical linguistics, with 
emphasis on its applications in the study of literary style. 


Psycholinguisties 


The term psycholinguistics has come to be used with increasing fre- 
quency as an acceptable substitute for the phrase psychology of language. 
As defined in the survey edited by Osgood and Sebeok (42), psycho- 
linguistics is concerned with the relations between messages and the char- 
acteristics of human individuals who select and interpret them, or more 
Specifically, with encoding and decoding as they relate states of messages 
to states of communicators. It utilizes linguistic findings, on the one hand, 
Insofar as they make scientific analyses of message structure, and psycho- 
logical findings, on the other, insofar as they disclose laws of learning, 
Perception, and the like which can be applied to the better understanding of 
Processes of encoding and decoding. (Osgood, Sebeok, and their colleagues 
use the term code in a broader sense than Cherry (10), who restricts it to 
artificial symbol systems.) Osgood and Sebeok’s survey is a programmatic 
Statement of the problems of psycholinguistics and covers some of the 
Possible applications of communication theory; linguistics, and learning 
theory to these problems. 

Besides Osgood and Sebeok’s survey, 
Publication of the important theoretical w 


‘self to the interpretation of the ver i a 
Speaker or listener and using everyday observations rather than experi- 


Mental results as his data, Skinner built an interpretation of verbal be- 
avior upon basic paradigms of operant conditioning. He studied the con- 
ditions under which verbal responses occur and are strengthened or 
Weakened by positive or negative reinforcement (usually by the interven- 
tion of persons other than the one emitting the response). He saw a large 
Part of verbal behavior interpretable as the speaker’s response to his own 
Prior verbal behavior: thinking is viewed as the speaker's manipulation 
and modification of his own behavior. The speaker's ability to compose 
New verbal behavior depends upon *self-editing" and “self-strengthening,” 
and the skillful writer is the one who can tease out weak responses by ap- 
s. Skinner’s work will doubtless have many 
uage arts skills. 
ble to most American readers because 
ld be made of the appearance of the 
k and fourth volumes of Kainz’s monumental work on the psychology 
choj Stage (27). The fourth volume contains lengthy sections on the psy- 
tribus" of writing and reading. Other important general works were con- 
iien ing by Ruesch (48) on the pathology of communication and by 
Bestu, and Kees (49) on the nonverbal communication represented by 
Tes, visual signs, styles of dress or architecture, and so forth. 


the period under review saw the 
ork by Skinner (51). Addressing 
þal behavior of the individual 


a alg self-prompting device 
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t though they will not be accessi 
third language barrier, mention shou 
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The work of Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (41) on the measurement 
of meaning has had a special appeal for psychologists, particularly because 
of a rather ingenious measuring technique which has found many applica- 
tions. These investigators define meaning as a state of the organism, identi- 
fiable as a “representational mediation process” derivable from Hullian 
learning theory. Their method of indexing such meanings is to find their 
positions in a "semantic space" defined in terms of a relatively small num- 
ber of dimensions derived by factor analysis. This can be done by asking 
subjects to rate concepts on a series of adjectival scales such as good-bad, 
active-passive, hot-cold, and the like. For example, the "concept" Lady 
might be rated (on a 7-point scale) as "very good," "rather passive," and 
"slightly hot." Most of the work done thus far has been devoted to estab- 
lishing the reliability and validity of the procedure. The most salient 
dimensions discovered thus far are dimensions of evaluation (exemplified 
by such scales as good-bad, sweet-sour, kind-cruel) , potency (strong-weak, 
hard-soft, masculine-feminine), and activity (active-passive, hot-cold, 
sharp-blunt). It should be pointed out, however, that Osgood’s “semantic 
differential” technique provides measures mainly of connotations rather 
than of denotations. Nevertheless, the finding that connotative meanings 
vary in only a small number of dimensions is of distinct importance and 
usefulness. 

Russell and Jenkins (50), Bousfield and Cohen (3), and Howes (25) 
embarked on a variety 
role of verbal associations, T 


speak that language. Fo 
the study of a second lai 
different from his own 
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hypothesis of linguistic relativity. With the publication of a collection of his 
Papers (58), Whorf's own views on linguistic relativity were made more 
available than they had been previously. Hoijer (24) published the edited 
results of a conference, held in 1953, in which most of the participants felt 
that Whorf's views were unproved but in need of further investigation. 
luckhohn’s review (30) of the role of culture in behavior was largely 
favorable to the Whorfian hypothesis, but Lenneberg (31) pointed out the 
circularity of Whorf's reasoning in using linguistic phenomena as evidence 
9r thought processes which were then alleged to depend upon the linguis- 
He Phenomena. Nevertheless, progress has been made in defining mean- 
ingfu] Ways in which the Whorfian hypothesis can be studied empirically. 
on Bertalanffy (56) focused attention on the fact that nature does not 
Provide an unambiguous set of categories for describing it, and Brown 
Pointed out the role of language in providing a set of categories. Brown 
: Lenneberg (6) showed experimentally that one's color vocabulary 
Influences one’s ability to recognize and remember colors; this experiment 
Was perhaps the first confirmation of one type of linguistic relativity 
YPothesis, The experiment prompted Lenneberg (32) to investigate pre- 
Y how one learns categories when their boundaries are indefinite and 


and 


cise] 
Probabilistic as they are in the case of colors. Carroll and Casagrande (9) 
that the grammatical and lexical 
an languages influenced the 
ages. In a 


i several experiments showing ai 
dne a provided by certain American Indi 
. "BOrizations of objects made by speakers of those langu l 
suited sense, then, the Whorfian hypothesis seems to have been verified 
although it still cannot be said that a language necessarily affects the whole 
World view and philosophy of the speaker of that language. 
oob (14) performed an experiment among several groups of African 
Natives to see whether their opinions on an issue were influenced by the 
"hBuage in which an issue is expressed. The subjects were found to have 
M tendency to agree more with statements in their own language than with 
Statements in English. There was some influence of language on success 
È recalling the staterrentis A shortcoming of Doob's experiment is that 
€ results may possibly be explained completely by differences in language 
e. 
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CHAPTER II 
Listening 
THOMAS R. LEWIS 


Lisrexixe—the process of hearing, identifying, understanding, and inter- 
preting spoken language—continued to receive considerable attention from 
researchers in the fields of speech, psychology, sociology, and linguistics. 
This chapter is limited to those studies clearly indicating an inquiry into 
the nature of the listening process and the application of techniques in 
listening instruction. The studies in appreciative listening to nonlanguage 
sounds are excluded as are those pieces of research dealing with the vast 
area of mass communication. The latter have a separate chapter in this 
issue. Whether we should use the term listening or the term auding is a 
matter for debate. An excellent case for the use of auding was made in 
the April 1955 issue of the REVIEW (7), but the matter has not been 
settled ; popular usage is that of listening. The present writer does not wish 
lo enter the diseusdion and will use the term listening submitted to him by 


the committee for this issue. 


Bibliographies 

A number of bibliographies on listening appeared within the last three 
Years, In addition to the extensive list, consisting of 155 items, provided 
ay Caffrey (7), the January 1955 issue of Education carried a selected 
Ist of materials about listening by Bird (5) and a 248-item bibliography 
by Duker (14). Duker also produced an annotated bibliography on the 
teaching of listening at the secondary-school level (16) and a comparable 
9ne for the teaching of listening at the elementary-school level (15). All 
those interested in the practical matter of teaching listening as a part of 
Xe communicative arts should survey these bibliographies carefully. In 
“ddition, a bibliography appeared in 1957 which listed research under way 


a Completed during 1956 (1). 


Rate and Listening Comprehension 

th t utmost concentration would be aided 
arough reconciliation of speed of thought and speed of speech. In this 

o cinating concept Nichols explains that the human mind has an ability 
.*eceive spoken language faster than speakers do or can produce it. It 

pent appear, then m spoken language at a rate faster than normally 

> 5 5 

duced should make concentration easier and hence increase compre- 

“sion. Several research studies comparing rate of speech with compre- 


ensi à 
Tho by listeners were reported. . "T 
ae Harwood study (21) indicated that rate of presentation, within the 


li i fu H 
"tact Speaker ability, did not greatly affect listenability although listen- 
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Nichols (33) theorized tha 
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ability did decrease as rate increased. With fairly difficult material there 
was significantly greater comprehension at 175 wpm than at 200 wpm. 
Another study, by Goodman-Malamuth (20) indicated that listenability 
is affected adversely by either a too slow or a too high rate. Oral presenta- 
tion seemed best when presented at about 150 wpm. 

Perhaps the most interesting study on rate and comprehension was re- 
ported by Fairbanks, Guttman, and Miron (18). They were able to control 
listening rate by means of a device which permitted compression or ex- 
pansion of time-frequency. In this fashion the experimenters were able to 
reproduce recorded material at greater speed with the time proportions of 
the material essentially undisturbed—something the oral reader cannot 
do. The passages of spoken speech were recorded at 141 wpm and then 
compressed for presentation at several different rates. Compressions of 
30, 50, 60, and 70 percent were used; the last produced a speech sample 
of 470 wpm. On a 60-item test the mean score at 141 wpm was 38.3. 
Maximal listening efficiency was obtained at 282 wpm (50-percent com- 
pression) when the mean score was 34.8. Comprehension dropped severely 
at 470 wpm to 15.7. 


From these results we might hypothesize that rate of listening to speech, 
as is true with silent reading, might be improved through training. At 


tention is also given to this general area in Chapter I of this Review. 


Intelligence and Listening Comprehension 


Investigations of the relationship of listening ability and intelligence 
continued to be a point of inquiry. Usually this question was answere 
incidentally during the pursuit of some other main problem. Kramar (26), 
however, used the question as the focal point of his experimentation 
Using the Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test as a measuring 
instrument of listenability, he found the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Test correlated .54 with it and that the A.C.E. test of scholastic aptitude 
correlated .55 with the test of listening comprehension. Kramar's study 


was carefully controlled and his sample large enough to produce consider 
able confidence in his results, 


Stark (38) did not report correlation figures but said that a substantial 


relation between intelligence and listening ability existed. A correlatio? 
of .66 between intelligence and listening was reported by Pratt (34) 3 
his study of grade 6 pupils; Hollow (24) in a study of grade 5 conclude 
that a .42 relationship existed between these two variables. The results 
obtained in these studies agreed fairly well with those reported earlie™ 


Other Factors and Listening Ability 


A number of research studies explored the field for factors which migi 
affect listening efficiency. Thomas (39) in a study of 2000 college-lev" 
subjects reported data to show that oral style influenced intelligibility 
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Speech (amount of information imparted) significantly. When disorgan- 
ization of paragraphs in a lecture was compared with the original script of 
organized material, as in the Beighley experiment (2), there was no ap- 
Preciable difference in comprehension favoring the organized materials. 

e same study produced results which indicated that the vocal skills of 
a speaker did make a difference in comprehension. Lantz (28) found that 
listeners could distinguish between content and delivery, but that con- 
centration on one factor resulted in lowered efficiency in perceptions about 
the other, 

Since most teachers who use the lecture method advocate some note- 
taking System, the study by McClendon (30) was an interesting one. His 
Tesults indicated no significant difference in immediate listening compre- 

ension or later recall of the material whether the student took main points 
only, took as many details as possible, took notes according to individual 
Pattern, or took no notes at all. The delayed-recall test came at the end of 
five weeks. This study should stimulate further research into other facets of 
t © problem, Fairbanks, Guttman, and Miron (17) reasoned that the listen- 
ing time saved by 50-percent time-compression would allow a repetition of 
the same message with perhaps a gain in comprehension over a single 
Presentation, Results of an experiment in repeated high-speed messages did 


Show ; à 
W increased comprehension. 


Oyne (12) used intrinsically meaningless verbal material to check 


phether prestige suggestion would influence understanding of the material. 
t 'S subjects reported speeches as most understandable when presented as 
.© Product of the low-prestige figure. The author suggested that his sub- 


os may have believed it more acceptable to admit nonunderstanding of 
: high-prestige figure. A study of comprehension of meaningful material 
ield some useful data. 


un è 
der the conditions of this study should y some j 
ctor in communication efficiency was ex- 


amined p R : duced evidence to show that the 
à unk . His study producec ev a dk 
coli : aio (85). H re successful in communication 


her factor of adaptation in the listen- 


Steners varied widely in their abi 


Subjects ble to evaluate t 5 
those snorted br Crews Katcher, and Miyamoto (13) and 


‘Yamoto, Crowell, and Katcher (31). 


Were 


Teaching of Listening 

g of listening in grade 5 was 
by Pratt (34). Both believed 
skill. Caffrey (8) investigated 


epanttolled experimentation in the teachin, 
their ted by Hollow (24) and for grade 6 
the „Sults indicated teachability of the 


indi “aching of listening at the secondary level. His rather careful study 
“ated that a listening factor distinct Írom a reading factor does exist 
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and that the listening factor can be measured. Research by Welsh (40) 
isolated several factors which would not predict listening skill: mental 
age, reading tests, teacher ratings, and parent ratings. In Zirkin's audy 
(41) only about 50 percent of the subjects received the central idea 0 
a lecture, and more disliked listening as a method of learning than liked 
it. Lewis (29) reported a gain from the thirty-seventh percentile to the 
fifty-seventh percentile on the Brown-Carlsen Listening Test. The ue 
were high-school students, and the training was carried over a period o 
seven months. Most reports of gain on the Brown-Carlsen are higher than 
20 percentile points. There is a need for many more studies of this type: 
reports of this nature will stimulate teaching attempts. In an exploratory 
study Brewster (6) found (a) that students who attribute statements to 
a speaker which were not made by him are likely to have low scores on 
entrance tests and (b) that students who write critical evaluations rather 


than summaries are better able to say whether certain statements have 
been made. 


Testing of Listening 


Biggs (3) constructed and validated a test of listening comprehension: 
The test seemed to measure traits independent of those measured by tect 
of reading effectiveness, but not independent of those traits measured by 
tests of scholastic achievement. Persons who are interested in listening test 
construction should review this study as well as similar studies prior to 


1955. 


Readability and Listenability 


Comparison of these two skills continued to be of interest. Harwood 
(22) in an experiment involving graduate students reported that readabi 
ity might be used as a gross predictor of listenability for a prose passe, 
but in another study (21) he concluded that a passage predicted to ^h 
difficult or fairly difficult was significantly more comprehensible throng 
listening than through reading. Goodman-Malamuth (20) found eviden? i 
that with tenth-grade students the Flesch formula for readability did no 
predict listenability at the two most difficult levels. Cartier (9) conclu E 
that the "human interest" formula in Flesch's readability measure did n? 
seem useful in predicting the listenability of prose material. 


Hearing and Listening 


Se à T 

Numerous studies in the area of hearing were available for the three , he 
period reviewed. Causey (10) reported that his research showe cent 
Purdue Modified Massachusetts Test successfully uncovered 90.5 per roh 


of those who had hearing impairments. Morgan (32) conducted reset f. 
which showed that best hearing acuity occurs at a temperature of 


with 70 percent relative humidity. Her testing extremes were from 20 
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95° F. and from 40 to 96 percent relative humidity. Significant hearing 
loss occurred at the extremes of temperature and humidity. Shapley (36) 
in research with female ears found that attenuation for tones of low 
frequencies increased when noise to the opposite ear increased while the 
Teverse was true for high tones. 

Two studies investigated the relationship of auditory sensitivity and 
Speech defects. Frueh (19) found no significant relationship, and Shook 
(37) found low positive correlations for this relationship. The results of 
the latter study did show a significant correlation between tonal memory 
and certain types of voice defects. . 

_ Some indication that monaural listening is superior to binaural listening 
ìn high-level noise was discovered by Bilger (4). Amount of static air 
Pressure in the external auditory meatus did not affect hearing acuity 
according to the research by Hensen (23). Lambert (27) reported his 
ndings in regard to frequency filtering and consonant recognition, and 

Opra (25) demonstrated that normal ears recover more quickly from 

auditory fatigue when an interrupted test signal is used. 


Summary 


This brief survey of research completed in the skill of listening indicates 
at interest continued high and that significant studies were produced. 
Ome aspects of the area are practically untapped and offer a wide range 
Tesearch possibilities. Is listening a separate skill? Can it be taught? 
5 there any need for such training? Can the gross skill be improved by 
Attention to the analyzable factors? What are these factors? Most of 
lese questions need fuilisr exploration and some have been touched 
Scarcely at all. 
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CHAPTER III 


Reading 


CONSTANCE M. MeCULLOUGIL 


Resrarcu in the area of reading for the years 1955 through 1957 cet" 
tered on the general reading status of school and adult populations, an 
problems related to reading, developmental programs, improvement puo 
grams, word meaning, word recognilion, comprehension, and materials. 
The following report of representative studies is organized by these topic? 


General Status 


Gray (25, 26, 27) summarized 291 reading investigations for the period 
July 1953-June 30, 1956. Traxler and Townsend (67) reported 760 pieces 
of research for the years 1945 through 1952. For the years 1952 throug? 
1954, Sheldon (53) reviewed 135 items on reading instruction; and Gi 
bert and Holmes (22), 129 items on the psychology of reading. 

Analyzing the eye-movement records of reading in 14 different lan- 
guages, Gray (28) found that both the relative speed of silent and em 
reading and the basic steps and processes involved were similar. Focusi?? 
on adult reading in the United States, he (24) found that the average 
adult read at ninth-grade level; 15 percent of adults were below the fourt 
grade in reading ability. According to Gray and Rogers (29), interview 
with adults, identified as mature and immature readers, showed that matur? 
readers were not necessarily college trained, that much of their reading 
interest centered around a special interest, and that they possessed feeling 
of social responsibility. 8 
] Comparing the reading achievement of pupils in grades 3, 4, 5, and n 
in Evanston, Illinois, in the 1930's and in the 1950's, Miller and Lant? 


y i i pe 
(40) found better results among present-day pupils both in comprehen? 
and in word meaning. 


Factors Related to Reading 


s x ya 

One of Several interesting studies of typography and arrangement tys 
that by Tinker (66), showing that the use of italics or all capital jme 
caused a lower speed i 


c of reading than the use of Roman print if the 770 
interval tested was from 4 to 16 minutes in the case of italics 27 
minutes or more in the case of all capital letters. ont 
Using the Rosensweig Picture-Frustration Study with 125 children | " 
or more years below grade placement in reading, or two years reta" " ity 
grades above the third, Spache (55) identified five types of person? a? 
patterns significant in understanding a child's failure in reading: P" 
aggressive or hostile group, defe? 
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(b) an adjustive group, (c) a 
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group, (d) a solution-seeking group, and (e) an autistic group charac- 
terized by blocking or withdrawal. Smith (54) reviewed 34 studies show- 
ing the emotions as causal, resultant, or coincidental with respect to read- 
ing disability. 

Russell and Groff (50) cited several studies indicating that perception 
in reading is influenced by many factors besides the sensory approach by 
which the child is trained. 

Reading readiness was the topic of several studies. Vernon (70) traced 
backwardness in reading to certain deficiencies related to word perception 
and word analysis. Karlin (33) found little relationship between skeletal 
development and reading readiness and none between the latter and height 
and weight. Nally (41), on the other hand, using the Gomperz function 
as applied by Courtis to describe the relationship between the development 
of height and reading incipiency, reported a predictive relationship. The 
rate of growth of girls exceeded that of boys. Carter (13), comparing the 
reading achievement throughout the first six grades of 50 underage chil- 
dren and 50 normal-age children, concluded that 87 percent of the former 
did not equal the scholastic achievement of the latter. 

Although sex differences in readiness continued to attract much atten- 
tion, Prescott (44) judged, from his study of nearly 15,000 children's 
Scores on the Metropolitan. Readiness Test, that norms by sex would have 
little practical value. Anderson, Hughes, and Dixon (2), measuring m- 
telligence at the first- and sixth-grade levels by the Stanford-Binet Test, 
and analyzing continuous reading records of scores on the Gates Primary 

eading Tests and (for middle grades) the Stanford Reading Achieve- 
ment Tests, found that children who learn to read between the chrono- 


Ogical ages of 6 and 7 have a significantly higher rate of growth in reading 
Subsequently, as compared with children who learn at a later time. They 
ound no vonsisteit sex differences; among the low IQ children studied, 
the boys started to read later than the girls but developed more rapidly. 

"quating kindergarten and nonkindergarten groups on IQ and MA and 
Comparing them in first-grade reading achievement, Fast (18) reported 

at kindergarten-trained children made the greater achievement. A 
activity program prolonging the period of reading readiness in the first 
Stade was found by Bradley (10) to produce as good readers by the end 
9! the second and third grades as @ program which introduced reading 


In the fir zade , 
Hood poet sir mE with reading interests, their nature, and 
their contribution to reading achievement. Vandament and Thalman (69), 
analyzing the reading preferences of 1034 children in grades 6 and 10, 
Ound girls more interested in social types, boys in aggressive types. 
ixth-graders were more addicted to comic books than were tenth-graders. 
Vegno (4) asked 1200 middle-grade children their preferences in poetry, 
“sing 130 old (pre-1900) and 120 new (post-1932) poems. Milder interest 
was expressed in old poems than was true in a similar 1932 study. While 
PàSons for liking poems varied widely, lack of understanding seemed a 
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popular reason for disliking them. Apparently readiness needed attention 
here, too. 

Over 10,000 middle- and upper-grade pupils, parents, teachers, and 
librarians were polled by Rudman (48) for their informational needs and 
reading interests. Children and adults tended to ask about the same things, 
especially in the science field. A strong interest was shown in moral and 
ethical values. Children’s interests changed through the grades, and their 
reading interests did not always coincide with topics about which they 
expressed curiosity. 

On two different educational levels Thompson (63) and Aldrich and 
Reilly (1) investigated voluntary reading. According to Thompson, the 
voluntary reading records of 75 percent of a group of 5501 middle-grade 
children in the Houston Public Schools showed selections in general un- 
suitable for the children's level of educational achievement and personal 
development. Few children were reaching a high level of development in 
taste and breadth of reading interests. The 847 college freshmen, whose 
vocabulary scores Aldrich and Reilly compared with their magazine read- 
ing habits, did not read magazines up to the potential reading ability 
indicated. These findings substantiate those of previous studies. 

In their eighth yearly report of TV studies, Witty and Gustafson (75) 
concluded that excessive viewing was associated somewhat with lower 
academic attainment but that little relationship in general existed between 
grades and amount of time spent televiewing. Children were actually read: 
ing somewhat more than before the advent of TV. The authors expressed 
the view that TV can motivate schoolwork and reading. 

Differing points of view on the effect of literature on ideals were the 
outcome of two studies. Lodge (37) concluded, on the basis of the recorde 
reactions of 160 eighth-graders who had had a two-week unit on biog- 
raphy and had written three compositions on “The Person I Would Like 
To Be Like,” that the influence of biography on the value system ° 
adolescents was slight. However, a questionnaire study by Weingarten 
(72), drawing upon the memory of 1256 college students, aged 16 to 30; 
with regard to their voluntary reading of the past, showed that over 3 
percent of the men and women could recall a character in a story or play 
ie "Ti ideal. The type they most admired was the social character 
whose highest value was a love of people. Almost 30 percent of those W^? 
could remember such a character said they had tried to imitate him m 
their own behavior. Weingarten concluded that classroom and schoo 
libraries should include books offering such inspiration. One reason for 
the different results of these studies might be that one dealt with a school 
unit while the other concerned free choices. 


Developmental Programs 


Summaries of research relating particularly to reading instruction d 
cluded one sponsored by the Association for Supervision and Curricul? 
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Devel 
opm hi . s 2 
Sere oe which limited itself to problems of which teachers 
17) on a hree dealing with the secondary level were those by Early 
k rograms, Fay j : 
on insistis , Fay (19) on the general area, and McCullough (38) 
Barb x 
ea 7 4 z : . 
middle.g; a Waterhouse (5 )reported a six-month experiment with 180 
to me opie pupils who were put into homogeneous classes with respect 
than-avera achievement for one period a day. The children showed better- 
ag s À 
test scor ge progress on the Gates Reading Test when pretest and final 
of first es ina compared. The greatest growth occurred in the groups 
time in sd second-grade reading ability. Teachers had longer periods of 
: WV. H J 1 fr H 
is needed lich to give direct supervision to a given group. Further study 
growth a 2| the problem of flexibility in meeting differences in rate of 
on ns kinds of reading skill in this type of organization, as well as 
ë : 2 : M 
curriculum losses in the interrelationships with other aspects of the 
eport i gera P ; n 
usd a on the success of individualized reading programs continued. 
of childr 2) told of a teacher's results with a second-grade class, in terms 
> en’s enthusiasm, numbers of books read, and gains on the Gates 


rir 
Belges ne Tests in relation to IQ. Thompson (64) described ex- 
i des 5 through 8 in El Monte, Califor- 
results in terms of altered sociograms 
iggested a reading-center ap- 
tional method, the individ- 


la, dices s seven groups in gra 
Surve Ss descriptions of 
Proach xe averages. Jackson (32) su 
al method in the classroom, using the conven 
nderson and combinations of the two. 

^ Pupils and others (3), using the re 
Sityegr peri, the University of Michigan 
period, and comparable records 


Schoo] 
s 
used h of Ann Arbor, contrasted the resu 
Y the former with the systematic program used in the latter. Un- 


fort 
i eem the individualized group averaged 10 points higher in IQ than 
test o blic-school group; and on the middle-grade level the same survey 
reading had not been used in the two schools. At the end of the 
ignificantly better, despite the 


Tim, 
IQ har y rades, the systematic group was significa : 
to show icap. At the end of the grade 6, the individualized group seemed 
In that Some superiority over the systematic group. This study is helpful 
Satisfied. compared an individualized program with which a school was 
Weyer With a systematic program with which a school was satisfied. 
anq ; ^P there is need for a long-term study, more satisfactory in design 
h lso need for a reassessment of 


in : s 
What a evaluation techniques. There !5 ? EX 
Tele, 800d modern reading program should be as justified by all the 


n n . : mna 
talize t research of the past, and a determination of the place of individ- 


ax, ading in it. 
teade, 7 (51) investigated the problem o 
dvanced) should study th 
fifth-grade rea 
her tested with 


cords of reading achievement of 
demonstration school over a 
for 434 pupils in the public 
Its of the individualized method 


f whether or not the superior 
e basal reading text 
ders were identified 
skills tests designed 
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from the McKee Fifth Reader materials, and asked to evaluate the interest 
of two selections from the reading text. Although on the average the supe- 
rior reader commanded the skills tested, individuals varied widely. The 
majority were interested in the fifth-reader content. Perhaps selected in 
dividuals would not need to use the basal text. Questions which eae 
to be answered are: Would all the skills be maintained throughout rd 
year if the superior readers should forego basal instruction? Is the pus e 
superior reader at fifth-grade level a finished product? Are there va ur 
in group study of the basal stories that are important to all children“ 
There is considerable evidence in the research literature that skills may 
deteriorate if not systematically maintained. Studies involving diagnostt 
tests which accompany some reader series do not support the finding tha 
high scorers on survey tests have all the supporting skills they would learn 
at grade level. 

Stewart, Heller, and Alberty (59) described an eighth-grade core course 
which extended the reading interests and yielded favorable growth on the 


j ^ z ration 
Towa Silent Reading Tests. Success was attributed to the close co-operatio! 
of librarian and teacher. 


Improvement of Reading 


Many improvement programs appeared in the literature of the p 
three years. Cosper and Kephart (14) found that 38 college studen 
who had finished a one-semester developmental reading course ni 
60 percent of their speed gains after a 14-month interval. McDonald (39 i 
Willey and Thomson (74), Ranson (46), and O'Bear (42) reported Bp. 
trolled studies of students who had had college reading improvemem 
courses, matched with students who had not. In all these studies, the rea ig 
ing improvement groups were significantly better than the control in re? i 
ing skill and academic attainment. Kingston and George (34), examini? 
the grade point averages of 179 college men who had had reading training 
during their freshman year and 274 who had not, reported sex, 
réading Eroup averages significantly greater if the curriculum was ue » 
linguistic in nature. After special reading instruction for one year, acco 38 
ing to Forlano and Wrightstone (20), experimental classes in vocatio! » 
high schools exceeded control groups by one term in average readin 
achievement. Future studies might explore the effectiveness of such r t 
grams spread out over the years of secondary and higher education as P 
of the developmental program. acai 
Follow-up testing of remedial subjects, aged 8 to 17, at the Educatio, ] 
Clinic at the Iowa State Teachers College, by Tufvander and Zintz 6 n 
showed that most reading growth took place when remedial instruct 
was continued outside the clinic and parents helped at home. re- 
Mechanical means for reading improvement continued to attract pd 
search. Using skill exercises with accelerators and shadowscope*: 23) 
Purdue Reading Films in a 10-week course, Gliessman and Hodell ( 
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found that the 139 adult students made significant gains in speed, dropping 
slightly in comprehension. Walton (71) reported a significant increase 
in speed and comprehension in 56 bank employees in a similar program 
using bank materials for reading. College students, with directed practice 
in reading films and in answering comprehension questions in a six-week 
course, were reported by Westover and Anderson (73) to have made a 
48-percent increase in speed but none in comprehension. 

Apparently both comprehension and speed can improve in programs 
which employ a natural book approach to reading. Cardwell (11) reported 
that 20 foundry administrators and supervisors gained 120 words per 
minute and 19 percent in comprehension in 24 hours of training. Thomp- 
Son (65) reported on the training of 438 Air Force officers in a seven- 
week course, using a book-centered approach in some groups and a read- 
ing-rate controller in others. The book-centered groups averaged 50 words 
per minute better than the machine-centered groups. The question remains: 
Are mechanical devices so spectacular in speed gains because we have 
done little to promote speed in natural situations? Do they show smaller 
Bains in comprehension partly because that aspect 3s already well taught? 
The place of mechanical devices remains unclear while their effectiveness 


In increasing speed is undeniable. 


Vocabulary 


Dale and Reichert (16) brought up to date the 1949 bibliography is 
Vocabulary studies, citing and classifying 2601 items. Dale (15) d 
that in judging the difficulty of words, the frequency of occurrence di 
not always ‘coincide with the degree of familiarity. For pupils in n 
and upper grades, he gave a method of checking the familiarity 0 


Words in the Thorndike list. Fry (21) grouped 600 essential words in sets 


of 25 for use by remedial teachers. 


Word Analysis 


Witty and Si 76) and Betts (7) summarized phonics research, 
S d ins v T E and whole-word approach. Rudisill 


(47 OS dde | nonsense words individually to 315 
cot Siang dewto* Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, 
the Stanford Reading Achievement Test, and the spelling test in the 
urrell-Sullivan battery, found the children’s ability to apply their phonetic 
Nowledge substantially related to reading and spelling achievement. After 
a four-year study of 824 elementary-school children, Sparks and Fay (56) 


Concluded that the Phonetic Keys t° Reading materials gave no significant 
s. This study bears out previous find- 


a H 
ar Mie over basal reader material 1 
85 of the superiority of intrinsic. phonics. 
Tessnall (45) and Larrick (36) revealed that a substantial number of 
Arents believe that more emphasis should be placed on phonics in the 
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schools. Russell (49) found that most teachers express belief in and make 
some use of phonics in teaching reading. 


Comprehension 


Recording the reactions of a better and a poorer sixth-grade reader to 
silent and oral reading of selected passages, Piekarz (43) concluded that 
the better reader made a greater variety and number of responses, grasped 
literal and implied meanings, and was able to evaluate objectively and 
impersonally. The poorer reader tended to have difficulty distinguishing 
between what the author said and what he thought. 

To determine whether knowledge of grammar aids reading, Strom (62) 
studied 327 high-school sophomores. Little relationship was shown except 
in four schools where grammar was taught in relation to meaning. The 
value of underlining orally stressed parts of written material was re- 
studied by Hanitchak (30), with a reversal of an older finding. Not only 
did the reading of passages in which parts were underlined fail to increase 
speed and comprehension, but also the experts asked to determine the 
points of stress could not agree on them. Stordahl and Christensen (61); 
working with 24 Air Force trainees, concluded that underlining, outlining, 
and summarizing while studying is not superior to reading and rereading 
unless specific training has been given in the former methods. 
noe (31) re-examined the six comprehension factors, identified by 
a with 370 college students. Other than vocabulary items, compre 
"ou items on the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test prove 

: Ting a common factor. Betts (8), reviewing doctoral disserta- 
Hons of Artley, Maney, and Sochor, said that there appeared to be a sub- 


stantial specificity of related reading skills and abilities which genera 
reading tests were not detecting. 


Materials for Reading 


aint be — (77), summarizing about 50 studies of comic books; 
» m. a) over 90 percent of the children between the ages of 8 a" 
regu'arly read such books, many reading five or six weekly; (b) the? 
Lx no significant sex differences; (c) interest decreased in grade? 
through 12; and (d) school attainment and behavior seemed not to 
affected in any clear direction by such reading. 


The readability of materials was the subject of several studies. Ston? 


eg se igi to some of the words in the Dale list used in me 
pache iormula, and suggested some alterations to increase validity’ 


Staiger (57) studied the influence of 44 language factors on the readability 
of primary readers and presented a “Word Error Quotient” for sc in 
primary reading materials for difficulty. Standlee and Fattu (58) apple 
the Flesch formula to eight Navy publications. The latter required mes 
more than the fourth-grade functional literacy level. Klare and other? 
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‘ey "as iui style versions of the same material on 989 airmen, found 
id asiest style resulted in greater and more nearly complete imme- 
ade poner greater speed, and a higher level of acceptability. Bern- 
but tested 100 ninth-graders on two passages of comparable difficulty 
Hare nee apart in interest appeal. The more interesting passage evoked 
Blies, ponse, more speed, and greater comprehension. 

eles i. (9), having applied four group intelligence tests to pupils in 
a highe hrough y^ reported that the Durrell-Sullivan Capacity Test gave 
«d T estimate of reading capacity than the Stanford-Binet Scale, and 

the Kuhlman-Anderson and California Mental Maturity Tests tended 


PAM 
9 give lower estimates. 


Summary 


as of reading in the past 


Signi " 
nificant progress has been made in some are 
s evident. In some cases 


thre à 
ó e years. However, much duplication of effort i 
Patterns of investigation and the evaluation instruments have proved 


unsui e 
Goo to the satisfactory solution of the problems. Co-operative plan- 
§ and more comprehensive evaluation to match the complexity of the 


Tex 
*ading process would be desirable. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Speaking 
WALLACE C. FOTHERINGHAM and GOODWIN F. BERQUIST, JR. 


Taree principal bases of selection were employed for materials here 
reviewed. First, items central to speaking and communication as a social 
act were included. Other chapters in this issue deal with listening, linguis- 
tics, communication theory, and speech disorders. Second, items which 
Were speculative, discursive, theoretical, or anecdotal in approach were 
mitted. Finally, publications relatively accessible to the reader were 
emphasized. Unpublished dissertations and items in foreign journals were 
Considered generally unaccessible. 

‘he research selected for review was organized into four broad cate- 
Bories: (a) bibliographies and reviews; (b) tests, measurements, and 
Instruments for research; (c) quantitative studies; and (d) historical- 
Critica] studies, 


Bibliographies and Reviews 


Auer (3), Knower (67), and Dow (33) continued their indexes and 
abstracts of doctoral dissertations. Gray (45) compiled an index of doc- 
toral dissertations in areas contiguous to speech. Bass (5) reviewed re- 
search in leaderless group discussion. Karstetter (62) and Kelley and 
ibaut (64) reviewed studies in group dynamics. Hovland (59) sum- 
arized the major studies on mass media of communication. Black (9) 


revi s i. A PR. 
lewed recent research on intelligibility. 


m 


toric and publi G 
Studia. : public address. Gun à 
oe in historical journals relevant to publi | 
ared a bibliography of studies in American public address. Eubanks, 


aker, and Golden (36) developed a bibliography stressing studies 


Tele 
vant to the Southern states. 


Tests, Measures, Instruments of Research 


Efforts to develop the instruments of research appeared to be consider- 
Y more limited than studies devoted to the testing of hypotheses. In 


e : 
ar s a : 
ea of discussion and small-group behavior, two formulas were de 


Vel si : . 
bs Oped to quantify some outcomes of discussion. Matthews and Bendig 


of à eveloped an Index of Agreement designed to quantify the degree 

(3 y coment among discussants. The index is computed simply. Dickens 

Presented and discussed the usefulness of a measure of the “spread 
*tticipation” occurring in a discussion. 
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Several scales appeared which were designed to measure aspects is 
behavior in discussion groups. Fine and Zimet (38) described a — 
for assessing the emotional quality of the responses. of individuals s 
group discussion. Characteristics of the scale, notably its s dun i yo» 
appraised. Haiman (52) developed a measure of attitude towarc 3 
cussion leadership. Adorno's l-Scale was employed as a validating cr" 
terion. Richards and Pence (84) described a discussion rating uui 
the scale was empirically derived to create equal appearing interva s 
Crutchfield (28) produced a technique, not a scale, to measure individua 
differences in conformity to group judgment; in regard to his technique, 
the author discussed the requisite characteristics of measurement in situa 
tions of group interaction. um 

In the area of public speaking, Brooks (18) and Fotheringham [d 
described techniques for measuring effectiveness of public speaking. a 
first was a forced-choice scale designed to reduce bias; it is probably ae 
useful for research than for classroom purposes. The second meas" ^ 
employed a sample of audience rankings combined with instructor 56) 
ings and was designed for classroom and research use. Krugman i 
discussed an indirect measure of tension as an index of resistance i 
propaganda. Greenhill (46) described a method for recording audien 
reactions by means of infrared photography. 


Quantitative Studies 


In regard to methods, the most extensive collection of studies was pel 
reported by Hovland and others (60). These were an extension O dies 
search reported in 1949 and 1953. The focuses of the present een 
were the order of presenting (a) a series of communications and a 
the various elements within a single communication. The stimuli ally 
ployed were predominantly written (audience reads) but otio on: 
oral (audience listens), Gulley and Berlo (48) and Gilkinson, Pau vei 
and Sikkink (42) dealt with the second aspect of presentation cited i 
these studies employed speech stimuli. Other studies in method inclu en 
that by Utterback and Harding (98) who reaffirmed that direct P€* ed 
tation is superior to reading from manuscript or presenting a tape-reco" ex 
speech. Thistlethwaite, Kamenetzky, and Schmidt (93) found that 


e > : sio? 
plicit refutations of audience arguments aroused resistance to pene is 
Thistlethwaite and Kamenetzky (92) reported that refutation oF © - py 
tion of audience arguments reduced persuasive effect in audience 
posed to the speaker's thesis. addi 
Several studies dealt with some aspect of ethos in persuasion. An "m 
tional finding in the Gilkinson, P. 


c ie aulson, and Sikkink study (42) it 
that quoting authorities had no significant effect. Pastore and H9" as 


2d Me 
(78) reaffirmed that persuasion associated with positive motive’ til) 
significantly more accepted. Cooper (26) found audiences able to i 
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à persuader's bias when his manifest intent was only “to give the facts.” 
Berlo and Gulley (7) and Winthrop (105) found change in attitude re- 
lated to attitude toward the speaker. 

Numerous studies considered other factors of persuasive effect on 
Audiences. Some dealt with the condition or personality of the listener 
as a force in persuasion. Weiss and Fine (103, 104) reported that aggres- 
sive persons were more influenced by a punitively oriented communi- 
cation, Janis (61) reported that persons with a high degree of neurotic 
anxiety were not more resistant to persuasion, and that persons with 
leclings of inadequacy were more influenced. Katz. Sarnoff, and Mc- 
Clintock (63) eoncluded that giving the recipient of persuasion insight 
‘to the self is more influential than giving insight into the problem 
Presented in the communication. " 

Other studies dealt with factors such as majority influence and desire 
to seek agreement with one's own viewpoint. Sawyer (88) found audi- 


x A . S iln itude 
ences most influenced by persuasion perceived to be similar to the attitud 


of the majority. Brodbeck (17) found that listeners, after exposure to 


°PPosing persuasion, seek reinforcement from those agreeing with ae 
Closely related to research on factors of persuasion were age r 
Studies on the interaction of persons in a persuasive arse ^ 
concept, in some respects, suggests the older concept of "socia ers 
tation.” Research interest in this area increased; it can be gronne i 
two broad categories: (a) the interaction of speaker and audience m 
(b) the interaction between audience members. In the first 4c i 
by Cervin (20, 21), Field (37), Peters (79), Verplanck (100 s p 
,mmerman and Bauer (109) supported and defined meee i 
ween speaker and audience. In the second group, studies by "TR n 
9odruff (65). Rosenbaum and Blake (86), and Luchins and Luchins 
78, 74) supported the claim of auditor-auditor ucro " 
n contrast to the shortage of published research in de d aei s 
Table research interest continued in discussion. One group of studies. 
solving discussion and small-group activity, is related to those cited 
Above in regard to interaction. These pertain to the differentiation of 
Communicative roles within a group, the interaction of group members. 
„the emergence of group leaders. Lawlor (69), Slater (90), Shaw and 
christ (89) Asch (1) Deutsch and Gerard (29), and Kidd and 
'pbell (66) examined hypotheses relevant to the student of the 4 
lon process. A second group of studies focused on prey a i- 
nS under which discussion might take place. Yuker (107 es a 
r “Operative atmos phere superior to à competitive one 1n terms of group 
el of infeed while Harnack (54) did not find any significant 
6 n between hese two conditions. Wischmeier (106) studied 
sid, P" centered vs. leader-centered leadership. reporting that groups 2 
"ed the former better discussion, but that the latter type of leadership 
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A third group of studies appears to focus on the outcomes of discussion 
and group activity. Comrey and Staats (25) questioned the assumption 
of "group" product and reported a finding that most of group perform- 
ance was predictable from individual performances. Lawrence and Smith 
(70) reported that individually determined goals were superior to group 
established goals in terms of group productivity. Grissinger (47) reported 
discussion significantly superior to debate in influencing opinion. Ziller 
(108) found group judgment superior to individual judgment in a situa- 
tion where a valid criterion was available. Ruja (87) studied discussion 
vs. lecture in college teaching; discussion was not superior in regard to 
subject-matter mastery and emotional adjustment of students. Utterback 
(97) reported intelligence and sex as nonsignificant factors in effecting 
shift of opinion in discussion. 

Research interest in speaking to inform was not as vigorous as that 
concerned with persuasion and discussion. Ward (101) found lecture 
demonstration superior to group study for the less capable student. 
Brandon (14) found no differences among lecture, interview, and dis- 
cussion in regard to presenting information. Thistlethwaite, de Haan, aH 
Kamenetzky (91) reported conclusion drawing and well-defined organ" 
zation important to greater audience comprehension. Harwood (56) 
found reading produced insignificantly greater comprehension than spe? 
ing throughout a series of graded communications. McPherson (76) wa? 
successful in predicting those listeners likely to distort information ath 
making oral reports to others. 

Heckman, Knower, and Wagner (57) studied by interviews the per 
sonal characteristics of professional communicators vs. a control group ° 
professional engineers not considered professional communicators. The 
groups did not differ significantly. Lull, Fun, and Piersol (75) survey? 
presidents of large corporations affirming management’s belief in the in 
portance of communications and the development of communication skills 
in managers. 

Military, clinical, and collegiate researchers studied aspects of je 
and delivery. Tolhurst (94, 95, 96) concluded that (a) listeners pus 
a normal or prolonged delivery to a staccato; (b) instructions tO a. 
loudly, to articulate precisely, and to talk fast were effective in t 
proving speaker intelligibility; and (c) instructions to be more inte n 
ble improved intelligibility scores. Harwood (55) found that nt 
ability decreased with increase in rate of presentation. Dieh ict 
McDonald (31) found that only simulated breathy and nasal vey 
qualities appeared to interfere with communication. Black (8) tentative g, 


concluded that intelligibility in speaking and listening were not ind 
pendent skills. 


Historical Studies 


i > 3 orioa 
Public speaking was the subject of a considerable number of histo?" 
critical studies. 
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The most frequently used approach was that of the limited or non- 
comprehensive study of one or more speakers. A key work in this area 
was the History and Criticism of American Public Address, Volume 3 
(58), a collection of 11 essays on American speakers. Because of its 
variety of method, excellence of content, and breadth of coverage, this 
Volume constitutes a worthy introduction to public address studies. Re- 
Cent biographies are another fruitful source of research in this area. For 
instance, Chambers (22), Clark (24), Doughty (32), and Forbush (39) 
Spent considerable time assessing the influence of speech upon the careers 
of their subjects. A sizeable number of journal articles also dealt with 
Imited studies of speakers. Briggs (15) and Lewis (71), for example, 
focused their attention upon specific characteristics of nineteenth-century 
Ttish speakers, while Ellingsworth (35), Gunderson (50), Peterson 
(80), anq Ridge (85) concerned themselves with selected aspects of 
Speaking before and after the American Civil War. Valuable collateral 
reading for those interested in the speaking of Woodrow Wilson was 
Presented jn Garraty’s “personality study” of the late President (41). 

s Second approach used by the historical critic was that of ye am 
"- 4 of a specific speech situation. Ching (23) presented a 4 vii 

. ysis of Stanley Baldwin's speech on the abdication of Edward VIII. 

lingsworth (34), Golden (43), Hamilton (53), and Reid (83) studied 


perh situations having a bearing on the Civil War; and Vasilew us 
ought to find out what could be learned from a speech that failed— 
Convention in 1936. These 


m Thomas’ address to the Townsend rage nie 
as €rs attempted to recreate the historical speech situation in 
AS better a speaker's degree of success or failure. 
five third kind of historical-critical study dealt with speech theory. Be- 
S€ of the great influence of British rhetorical theory on America, it is 
Ot surprising to find that studies in this area often involve English and 
potis rhetoricians. Thus, Baylen and Hogan (6), investigated the speech 
Sories of W, T, Stead: Brockriede (16) explored the speech criticisms 
of p ^y Bentham; Golden and Ehninger (44) looked at ra bases 
(10 Ugh Blair’s remarkable influence as 2 speech theorist; and atkins 
2) set Out to determine Henry Brougham's authorship of a series of 
merical articles in the Edinburgh Review. M 
Special speech type comprised yet another ores ee 
research. Bode (10) contributed much to our un pct ing - 
Bro Public lecture. In a detailed analysis of 28 speeches, raden an 
velt. “nburg (13) examined the “F ireside Chats" of Franklin D. Roose- 
dema omas (72), Baskerville (4), and Borman (12) investigated the 
Rei q oBuery of Dennis Kearney, Joseph McCarthy, and Huey Long. 
‘Peaking > studied the nationalism of Edward Everett’s ceremonial 
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al approach used was that of studyin 
making process, Quimby (81) examine 
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niques of holding audience attention. Borg an chose M m 
detail the impact of ideas of Franklin Roosevelt's quarantine ae 
of 1937. Crowell (27) made a detailed study of the structuring pr wid 
of Roosevelt's “Four Freedoms” address delivered four years bate F 
of these studies should find a place in any comprehensive analysis 
these important public figures. 


Summary and Critique 


A review of research in speaking over the last three years sugges 
the following: (a) Of the studies examined, a substantial eran s: an 
titative and historical, represent the research efforts of nonspeech sc iae 
A wide variety of periodicals not under the sponsorship of speech peo 
zations accepted studies in speech for publication. Both of these T i 
appear to be on the increase. This evidence of vigor and aes, S à 
hoped, will continue on as broad a basis. (b) Certain areas, Lm P 
tests and measurements, debate, informative speaking, the teaching 
speaking, and business and professional speaking, are not commande 
the attention of those publishing research. (c) On the other hand, J^ 
suasion, discussion, and interaction phenomena in speech situations pa 
pear to attract increasing research interest. (d) Quantitative se Pt 
the whole, seem to be appearing at an increasing rate. Furthermore, t 


; E jtative 
studies generally reflect a greater sophistication in regard to quantita 
methodology. 
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Psychological Reports 2: 323. 


Decisions.” Human Relatio Audienc? 
BAUER, RAYMOND A. "The Effect of ang: Sprin? 
upon What Is Remembered.” Public Opinion Quarterly 20: 238-48; 
1956. 


CHAPTER V 
English Composition: Writing—Spelling 
FRED J. SCHMIEDER 


Tus review of research in writing and spelling. for the three years since 
October 1954, attempts to summarize chiefly studies based upon relatively 
objective data, In the area of written composition, this review is primarily 
Concerned with the secondary school; in spelling, the elementary grades 
are emphasized, ý f 
ention should first be made of several rather significant publications 
canny with the language arts in general. The National Council of Tea 
in th. English (33), in its volume entitled The English Language 2 rts 
ric te Secondary School, applied at the high-school level principles af gan 
culum development established by research findings and by experience. 
dane (45). on the basis of research findings, prepared a report for the 
“Seciation for Supervision. and Curriculum. Development and thereby 
Fave increased security to those working with the problems of teaching 
hs anguage arts. A bulletin of the Association for Childhood cai 
mighnttional (3) indicated some ways teachers and school. Administra ca 
fede build more dynamic programs in written communication to help 
© children richer personalities and better citizens. 

r extbooks concerned with linguistic science and the structura p 
i nglish were written by Lloyd and Warfel (28) and by eia M 4 
iih ert? book was regarded as among the first texts designed m high- 
the ot students which attempt to teach the English Meg Sac e to 
res e Inciples of linguistic science. A book written by e ey ( i a 
gui Sed a sympathetic point of view toward contemporary indem in- 
ninth Dt retained much of the traditional Lo ues | Ea na A 
Proved’ textbook by LaBrant and giers 0 ies assroom 
nt es research findings of the past poets ed fessional text f 
mer,, 4" area of spelling, Hildreth (19) prepared’ a pro se or 
» 9ds courses in teacher-training institutions; suitable also as a resource 
editeg Cere seeking help in teaching spelling. An entire Education issue, 
Scripti by Betts (5), was devoted to problems of spelling and included de- 
me and analytical articles based on earlier research in the field. 
in as and Staiger (1) prepared a list of studies completed or reported 

t ogress in 1956. Research projects on the master's, doctoral, or post- 
of Whi: evels were listed alphabetically by author in 14 categories, one 
ich d another with spelling. 


Was concerned with writing an 
H Development of Writing Skills and Habits 
eed 


Schoo] (17) received the co-operation of nearly all the teachers in a small 
System in her examination of growth in ability to write composi- 
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tions. The author accumulated 23 sets of papers written by pupils for 10 
or 1l consecutive years. Growth was clearly indicated both in choice 0 
subject and in ability to express thought in writing. Harrell (16) describe 
and compared certain aspects of the development of oral and written lan- 
guage expression in children. He selected 320 pupils, all of average ability, 
from four age levels: 9, 11, 13, and 15. The group was shown a short 
movie and was asked to write the story of it. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed for the oral work. Results indicated some interesting and signi" 
icant writing and speaking characteristics of pupils at various age levels. 
In an attempt to discover the prevalence of certain grammatical errors 
responsible for keeping students from writing as well as they should; 
Binney (6) analyzed the first compositions written by 120 college freshmen, 
typical high-school graduates. The majority of these students were from 
the upper 40 percent of their high-school classes and had not receive 
much instruction in grammar. Binney concluded from his experiment hat 
whatever the current neglect of structural grammar was doing, it was not 
producing finished writers. To obtain judgments regarding the adequacy 
with which the three R’s are taught, Espy (14) consulted more than 
specialists in reading, writing, and mathematics. He found, however hat 
ee were relatively few researchers (as compared with reading) studying 
pr eam writing; therefore, he needed to depend upon the judges, 
"wer authorities in this area. On the basis of his conferences with t^ 
specialists; he concluded that we must stimulate all teachers to usè d 
icum practices in teaching and must reduce their work loads. 
Re ae of a questionnaire submitted to 127 children in a S¢ iné 
r of public schools in central New York, Edmund (13) obta 
answers to a number of questions regarding these pupils’ writing behavior 


Seventy-three i - + dicate' 
pupils reported th i ies; 32 indic? 
that they did nor ported that they liked to write stories; 32 


lected 


Curriculum and Method in Writing 


d 
Fs m analyzed the nature of the language-composition act Son 
Cerivec Implications for the teaching and evaluation of written compos, ars 
in the secondary school. By means of the responses of 50 “good” rt 
and 40 Poor ones (all college freshmen) to a detailed question” ve 
about their high-school English programs, interviews with the seve? col je 
instructors who submitted the names of these students, and question" d 
Tesponses fr om 70 high-school English teachers Cochrane: (11) ident pat 
influences in the high-school programs of adjudged good writers iter? 
seemed to contribute materially to their status in college. Goo M "nc? 
Mags usually significantly better readers and had received more ines per 
on revision and rewriting of their compositions in high school; 1% Jat 
in the high schools in this study sought rather unsuccessfully to su vst 
wide reading by assigning a required number of book reports for t "che 
The difference in purposes between the high-school and college ad 
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and the difference in course emphasis hindered articulation between the 
two instructional levels. 

Jewett (23) analyzed 197 local and county syllabuses, studied published 
research, visited scores of classrooms, and held discussions with English 
teachers at local, state, and national meetings in an effort to determine the 
major trends in the teaching of high-school English. He found that teaching 
Buides suggested that pupils do more writing than they had done in past 
Years, and that there seemed to be a concerted effort on the part of high- 
school English teachers and college composition teachers to effect closer 
articulation between their language programs, especially in Indiana, New 

ork, New Jersey, Texas, and California. 

Clay (10) derived some picture of curriculum practices in English from 
à check list of general objectives completed by the chairmen of English 
departments in 120 teacher-preparatory colleges. The development of the 


ability to write correctly and effectively ranked first among the 21 intellec- 


tual, social, ethical, aesthetic, and philosophical objectives on the form 
ograms in juvenile 


ilverman (46) surveyed and evaluated the English pr: : ; 
teformatory schools in the United States. On the basis of questionnaire 
responses from 74 such institutions, she concluded that the major aims 
or the teaching of composition and literature agreed satisfactorily with 
aims proposed by leading educators concerned with English teaching in 
merican public schools. She included recommendations for the planning 
and conduct of a sound language-arts program in reformatory schools. . 
“S a study adviser at the University of Texas, Carlsen (9) worked in- 
Widually with 35 freshmen and sophomores and tried to analyze their 
Problems, He concluded that success or failure in college lay less in the 
*etual content that students had learned in high school than it did in their 
abits of attacking a problem. The problem-centered program was the 
Oncern of a study by Schmieder (43). On the basis of data gathered from 
"e Counties in Maryland by means of questionnaires, interviews with core 
“achers, classroom observations, and tests, he concluded that English 
wi a significant role in the core programs studied and that, in general, 
ng skills w veloped. . 
9 evaluate E pes jn nem P apoio developed by the Sisters 
u © Holy Cross, Moe (32) set up control and SER groups of 
tig, watched pairs of pupils. The control group was taught by a conven- 


i 
gral method; the experimental group, by the newly developed method. 
al group both in content and in form 


c 


e as a means of developing Wriüng 


n Who had been involved in the project at the Brooklyn Technical 


On 
Par; PT first and subsequent English reports in college. Also, not one 
t q 
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get an above-passing grade in the exacting New York State Regents Exam- 
ination in English. ; 

Robinson (39) reported, on the basis of several years of experience 
with the read-write or current-reading method of teaching composition 
with thousands of students, that a group of well-qualified teachers believes 
the method to have genuine merit. Senatore (44) advocated the “sentence 
pattern method,” believing that this system was effective in making ex 
dents use the language while they learned. Students agreed and reporte 
that this method was the clearest way given them of showing English 
sentence syntax and patterns. Kraus (25) studied three methods of eres 
sentence structure to determine whether any one of them was ia toe x 
helping students to express their thoughts clearly. The methods varie i 
the amount of drill time and writing experiences provided. Kraus o 
cluded that the teaching of sentence structure in connection with wp*i 
done in the classroom appeared to be as effective as long periods of dri 
in structural principles. — 

An experiment in the teaching of English composition by television o 
conducted in St. Louis by Herminghaus (18). For 30 minutes each sc E 
day during one semester, 146 ninth-grade students received the ae 
tions by television. Herminghaus reported that this group showed a dep 
of achievement at least equal to that of a control class. Despite this achie i 
ment, however, some two-thirds of the students taught by television na 
lieved they had not learned as much as they would have in a convent to 
course, found the television lessons less interesting, missed being ab s 
ask questions and participate in class discussions, and felt a need for I 
sonal conferences with the teacher. 


Evaluation in Writing 


ann Test 
The “Interlinear” section of the College Board English Composition = i 
and 68 readers, all of them experienced English teachers, were E. spility 
tials in a research project designed to determine test and reader reli 000 
in evaluating creativity and organizational skills. In all, more than 7" 
papers were read under the direction of a chief reader and an 2597 reli 
Swineford (47) reported the results: Both test reliability and re e iver 
ability were found to be high. Litsey (27) asked 239 colleges a" arse 
sities for data on their practices in placing freshmen in English c^ test 
Of the 194 that replied, 142 colleges used objective tests, 39 used A for 
5 employed an essay test only, and 8 used some other form not irm rel 
classification. The data also revealed that the tests given to entering atte? 
men emphasized ability to use language clearly and effectively; itle go 
tion was given to technical grammatical terms. French (15) 4 a ue 
teachers their opinions of essay testing; 84 percent responded. we gi 
tion was concerned with the conditions that might lead teacher? 1 jn 
their students more practice in writing. It was found that practice 
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ing was reduced because of large enrollments, competing activities, and 
administrative pressure. 

The Iowa Council of Teachers of English invited the heads of English 
departments of 17 four-year lowa colleges to explain how freshman themes 
Were graded and to submit a graded theme complete with marginal nota- 
ions. The results, reported by "l'ovatt and Jewett (48), showed that college 
teachers consider the following things important: writer's purpose; clear 


Organization suited to the purpose: content that is relevant to purpose, 


reader, and occasion; sentences which convey meaning clearly and inter- 
ation, and usage; and no 


esti Á i À 
stingly; very few errors in grammar, punctu 1 

spelling errors. In order to get students feelings regarding theme cor- 
mie and the kinds of corrections they prefer, Keene (24) gave m 
i high-school students in composition a lengthy questionnaire. She foun 
Yat without exception students wanted their themes corrected since they 


arned through discovering their mistakes. 


Errors and Difficulty 

Not certain about the extent to which authors of spelling lists take into 
account the variables of word length and complexity when they Wet up 
their spelling lists, Bloomer (7) conducted a study and found that these 
authors do take these variables into account, in addition to the variables 
of frequency of senimetcs and meaningfulness. the two usually regarded 
as the principal ones considered. In a study involving some 1500 sixth 
and eighth-grade pupils in 18 Midwestern school systems, Petty (35) found 
wat the representation of individual sounds does not show a specific rela- 
tonship to persistency of spelling difficulty. He concluded that the chief 


emphasis : word as an individual 
D Phasis should continue to be on learning each 
Problem, 


Spelling 


Transfer Effects in Spelling 
5 nglish students—235 in all—were given 
the stem spelling test at the beginning of their alias ponies anan 
ble. nd. In the interim three of the classes took a spe ling tes i : -— As 
A meg variety. The fourth group had no direct spelling activity during 
time between the two tests. Jensen and Insel (21) found from this 
lling activity between the pre- and 
expatests showed a gain in ability to spell the 50 words, even though the 
ehe te had involved seeing some of the words spelled incorrectly. 
es and Jensen (22) gave pre- and post-tests of spelling ability to an 
hang Mental group, 69 cleventh-grade students enrolled in beginning short- 
ing « Classes, and to a control group. 99 cleventh-grade students not study- 
heceseo rand, The investigators found that the study of shorthand did not 
Ing, ily have a negative effect upon either recall or recognition in spell- 


F 
PUT groups of twelfth-grade E 


Y that the three groups with spe 
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Visual and Auditory Discrimination Abilities 


In a study designed to determine what characteristics of the individual 
child affect spelling ability, Russell (41) gave various tests to 250 fifth- 
and sixth-grade pupils. He concluded that visual and auditory discrimina- 
tion abilities seem closely related to spelling ability at the third- and 
fourth-grade levels but not so closely at the seventh- and eighth-grade levels 
of spelling ability. 

Mason (31) used 32 drill sheets involving exercises in word discrimi- 
nation with an experimental group of 107 pupils in grade 6 in an ele- 
mentary school in Victoria, British Columbia. After a period of 11 weeks 
he found that the experimental group had made gains significant at the .01 
level of confidence over a control group of 97 sixth-grade pupils in nearby 
schools. These gains were made both in word discrimination and in spell- 
ing. Damgaard (12), using matched groups of pupils in grades 5 and 6, 
found that of the five factors involved in auditory discrimination ability 
only the measure of timbre discrimination did not reliably distinguish 
between “good” and “poor” spellers. The differences for pitch, loudness 
rhythm, and tonal sequence were reliable at the accepted level of signifi- 
cance but were found to be very small. Weislogel (49), in her study © 
the relationship between visual memory and spelling ability, conclude 
that the hypothesis of a high relationship between the two is untenable. 

Before and after an experimental group of 117 second-grade pupils ha 
received 14 hours of phonic training, Zedler (50) administered tests ° 
speech-sound discrimination and written spelling performance both to this 
group and to a control group of 115 second-grade pupils. She found that 
written spelling performance and speech-sound discriminative ability 
changed significantly and favorably with the phonic training. In an exper! 
ment with 315 third-grade children, Rudisill (40) strengthened what she 
called accumulating evidence that knowledge of functional phonics ma p 
a substantial contribution to achievement in reading and spelling. Hor? 
(20), in his study of the relationship between phonetics and spelling, gor 
cluded that little justification can be found for the claim that pupils c 
spell, through the process of deduction, most words they can pronounce? 


Methods and Activities in Spelling 


Calhoun (8) compared two methods of teaching spelling, a typical and 
an intensive one. The typical method was employed for seven months; , 
intensive one, for two months, According to the test results and the t! Á 
factor involved, the typical method of spelling instruction was much 16° 
effective in terms of growth for the majority of the class than was the n 
tensive method. Beatty (4) also compared two methods of teaching sp al 
ing: a study-test method, in which the words were presented in conte* d 
settings, and a test-study-test method, in which the words were presen. 
in list form. The investigation was conducted for four weeks in 87 al 
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fifth, and sixth grades in Iowa and consisted of five separate experiments. 

he evidence regarding the effectiveness of the two methods was not con- 
clusive; the results of the final test, however, indicated that the study-test 
method of teaching spelling was more effective than the test-study-test 
method in two of the five experiments. 

A study involving 220 pupils in an experimental group and the same 
number in a control group was conducted by Otterman (34), in an effort 
lo evaluate exercises which provided for the systematic study of prefixes 
and Word roots in the seventh grade. The only difference between the ways 
In which the two groups were taught was that the experimental group had 
a 10-minute lesson on prefixes and word roots from a manual each day for 

days in addition to the regular English taught in the classes. At the 
of the study the experimental group was found to be significantly 
Superior to the control group in spelling on the final test. " 

Sandberg (42) dictated a passage to 67 college students. The number 
9f words misspelled by the students totaled 342. Each student was asked 
"i Write each misspelled word 10 times. At a later date, another BRSREP) 
Which incorporated the words originally misspelled, was dictated in a new 
Context, This time, the number of words misspelled totaled 164. Only — 
Students had not shown improvement. Sandberg concluded that this metho 
ej ren repetition of teaching spelling seems to have more than average 

€ctiveness, . . 

y Means of standardized tests, informal inventories !n aptos ano 

varch and theory in spelling and related fields, Ric n 
tal 7d the spelling sol ed pupils in a sixth-grade class. A oc ted 
- „analysis of the data indicated that the spelling abilities on hlv indi 

aried widely and that the spelling needs of each child were highly indi- 

Vidual, ichmond found ‘liek core of approximately 2500 words made 

Jp about 95 percent i the words which the children used in writing. On 

the asis of this ra ap ion in the content areas was organized 
analysis, instruction 


around h to provide opportunities 
the : : H e approach to p 
functional unit or d l M tintin, Richmond concluded 


adequately provided for the 


end 


r n 
tha Pupils to use spelling in meaningfu 
Shelli © activities of this type of curriculum 
ing of these pupils. 


Evaluation in Spelling 


McCrei n types of multiple-choice 

8 ght (30 vo relatively new type: p F 
orang a i berea ipd ct The study involved nearly 3000 
thoi," th-, and sixth-grade pupils. McCreight concluded that a multiple- 
oft = Spelling test consisting of a group of four different spelling words 
Means Same difficulty, one of which is misspelled, provides an adeguate 
test, jp 9Í measuring spelling ability in a self-administering spelling 
test ite id not recommend, however, the type of multiple-choice spelling 

ms in which phrases or sentences are used to identify words. 
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Summary f 


Although this survey of the research in writing and spelling eae n 
that a fairly substantial amount of work has been done in these fiel 3 
considerably more needs to be done. In writing, for example, vow 
should be undertaken to determine suitable standards in the teaching i 
composition as well as standards for measuring pupil attainment. in 
spelling, there is need for research on the high-school level. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Foreign Languages 


EMMA MARIE BIRKMAIER 


As an 

t » emi of publications in the foreign-language field for the past 

interest d by Kaulfers (50). The 
hool (FLES) remained 

he articulation of the 

nd outcomes were re- 


ars indicated the same trends mentione 
ut Sides i languages in the elementary sc 
Program wi d itself chiefly with evaluation and th 

with that of the high school. Objectives ar 


fin 

ed. Audios à e 

&rated udio-visual techniques were no longer an adjunct but an inte- 
Part of the teaching-learning situation. Television programs sky- 


Tock, 


eted i ^ . tae? . : 
clos into prominence. The findings of linguistic scientists were under 


dine Careful, intensive examination of what is meant by e 
niques h utara understanding brought forth the development o tech- 
Tealized Y which this important objective of language teaching buo be 
and o R eacher-education programs were revised to fit current values 
eedutes fn of language teaching. Researchers devised testing pro- 

or aur, al fluency, and better prognosis. Last, 


al comprehension, or t j 
a lively interest m the pro- 


east, the language teacher showed "es (1l 
the elementary and secondary schools of other countries (111). 


Ee n e ] bibliog- 
taph; nenaa ; 91) iblished genera! 5 g 
Phies, am (113) and Powers ( pu T peer bibliog- 


Tàphi Ohnston (45) and Johnston and Ferreira ) Pross. UNESCO 
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(o) wie references for language teachers. | e 
93 lished an annotated bibliography of 713 items written since 
cals outside the 


"5 Which ; met 
Uniteg Migh included materials taken from 32 periodi 
and a: The Modern Language Journal, nip , 
Aids and FI ry devoted sections to the appraisal © 
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French Review, 
audio-visual 


Foreign Language in the Elementary 
In th Schools (FLES) 
located: fall of 1955. over 271,617 pupils below grade 6 in 1977 schools 
Jn 357 Bibles of 44 states and the District of Columbia were in- 
483 C ih FLES. To thie should be added another 156,000 children in 
th can be appreciated when 


Com "&tholj i 
m € elementary schools. This 80" 
lementary-school languages 


ira. gta 
Progra d With the Jess than 5000 pupils in € : 
efore 1950. Kaulfers (50) in 1955 described the prevalent 


c 
hi Sohne roblems of administration were analyzed by the Metropoli- 
sap ehdeq* Study Council (68)- McCormack (63) warned that success 
seh ie 3 "pon (a) a ready public. (b) acceptance by the faculty. (c) 
9o] i teachers, (d) a differentiation of courses at the secondary- 
©! to facilitate the cultural and linguistic accomplishments which 
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Curriculums in High Schools and Colleges 


Most junior high schools had no provisions for language experiences. 
Occasionally a language course was offered in the ninth grade. Slightly 
less than 14 percent of our public high-school students were enrolled in 
a foreign language. Russian was available in only six public high schools 
in the country (17, 78, 84, 112); and Chinese, in two high schools (33). 
Descriptions were given of the better programs in high schools (2, 3. 
11, 44, 82, 83). According to Kaulfers (48) and Closset (22) such 
programs had attainable goals for 85 percent of the class. The courses 
were found to be based on the general life uses of language, to provide 
for individual differences, and to develop personal initiative and creative 
activity. Wright, Gaumnitz, and McDonald (118) cited a small com- 
munity high school's use of correspondence courses in language to meet 
the needs of its college-bound students. Studies of the gifted were re- 
ported by Kaulfers (49) and Barbe (9). Schuker and others (103). 
in examining classes for the slow learners, found that slow pacing o 
instruction with many activity-type experiences and the teaching of the 
predominant foreign language spoken in the community gave promise. 

Santosuosso (99, 100), who made a study of 55 colleges which were 
hosts to the AST programs during World War II in the belief that they 
would be the breeding grounds for new developments, found that the 
aural-oral techniques used in the Army programs still exerted the great 
eid influence on the methodology although reading was the princip? 
E qs of over 90 percent of the college courses. In a discussion 9 
me p methods used, Pfeffer (88) cited Cornell, Michigan, Illino!*: 
ese owe e in as examples stressing aural.oral aims through ES 
B dl oe Ponte! language laboratories; Harvard as an example 
California, Chicago Galen translation method; and Princeton: 
cultural aims. Abbott (1) pA page We stunt» sessing i. ud 
nine weeks, three and one-half es EU. minene langnage cour s- 
ful achievement for be Fre UA per day, which resulted d E m 
frustration for the slow bue. bte yerige doin tow os 
into language probl b uet i able (ur get quiis gosia : 

,,.nBuaBe problems. One of the most scholarly books on metho 
clarifying the reading aim as used at the University of Chicago ove" 
span of 30 years’ experimentation, was written by Bond (14). 1g He 
final experiment in which 2400 cases were involved, the average achiev 
ment in reading, vocabulary, and total score nin standardized tests TOT 
Sea d students exposed to this method reached or surpass® 
the level for four high-school years or two college years. The gramme 
mean surpassed the second-year high-school norm but fell below that ? 


the first-year college norm. This deficiency was a direct result of the 
emphasis of writing and speec g an 


vocabulary were the product 
high-quality language use. 
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Li 
TDi be bias of. installation of, and techniques for language 
time there } is xtensive (30, 66, 89, 95. 117). But up to the present 

have been no carefully designed experi 

above-mentioned di Jully gned experiments, such as the 
tories, Muelle reading experiment, to test the values of these labora- 
laboratory pi and Borglum (81) at W ayne University found that in the 
in Reading pin students made gains on the Cooperative French Tests 
the labarai he aural-oral method received greater emphasis. Work in 
sentence sali increased the students’ memory span in vocabulary and 

percent poe There was practically no absenteeism from class and 
Ween grade ewer withdrawals. There was also a high correlation be- 

wr m and the number of visits to the laboratory. - 
Cussion ms of television language programs received enthusiastic dis- 

x conferences (76). Wischner and Scheier (116) and Raymond 
d a what TV can and cannot do as an educational tool and 
actor, Aqu] hat in prolonged periods of instruction motivation is a crucial 
ot entert ts enrolling in TV courses wanted interesting instruction but 
Sonality (4). The importance of the per- 
acing of instruction, and the type 

atment of such courses. Himmler 
in teaching fifth-grade French 


Pointe, 


ainment, according to Allen 
au dics instructor, the slower p 
{ Sval ave implications for the tre 
in uated television demonstrations 


the p; ; 
Pupils Pittsburgh public schools. In evaluating the achievement of the 
Toom feci found little difference between TV teaching and regular class- 
aching 
g. 


Teacher Education 


Th 
e . 
oË pro Modern Language Association of America (74, 75) defined levels 
And op ^€hCy in listening “ing, reading, writing, language analysis, 
Othe. istening, speaking, r 5 
The 4 CT areas of pr : ; ency needed by language teachers. 
protessiona competency 


Ssocjatj j 2 tul 
for Sec lation for Student Teaching (7) described the training program 
5 age teachers at Minnesota. 


n 
Remak oa and elementary-school langu il 
Sse ), concerned with developing good teachers as well as good 
the training program for 


arche à 

Chine TS at the college level, outlined ung d 
Ark p Assistants at Indiana. In surveying 530 beginning teachers in 
theip p> Secondary schools, Cross (25) found that teachers teaching in 


and l of preparation had most difficulty with discipline, construction 
ng of tests, providing for individual differences, and securing 
Needeg © 8nd audio-visual aids. If teachers taught out of their fields, they 
Banize More subject matter, they needed more ability to plan and or- 
“Ulties Materials for ae and they were more conscious of diffi- 
lat S tesintaining student interest. Campbell (18), surveying foreign 
e €aching in large city school systems, found that (a) teachers 
"Mining in oral proficiency. (b) school systems and state de- 
9n s Ee not give direction to foreign language programs, and (c) 
Sabbati the need of student and teacher exchanges and travel abroad 

. Co-operation between high schools 
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and colleges was needed to redesign courses and workshops for the d 
improvement of the language teachers in the elementary and secondary 
& (51) listed projects offered teachers and students for study 
abroad. Concerned with the professional alertness of the language teacher. 
Huebener (41) sent out a 15-item questionnaire to 1000 foreign language 
teachers in New York City. On an 80-percent return he reported 65 per- 
cent had an M.A., 4 percent had a Ph.D. degree, 84 percent had traveled, 
42 percent had studied abroad, 76 percent were reading foreign publica- 
tions, and 69 percent were reading professional journals. In surveying 
the academic and professional training of modern-language teachers in 
the high schools, Tharp (109) found that between 1949 and 1953 the 
academic requirements for a major were not much below the 30 semester 
hours recommended by Purin in 1929; but the minor, usually set by the 
minimum of a state certification law, could stand an increase. The number 
of states issuing blanket certificates was greatly reduced (73). Teachers 
were not required to show evidence of oral proficiency before certifica- 
tion. The rapid growth of the language laboratory indicated optimism in 
this respect. Language majors strengthened their training by electing 
minors in English and social studies. The poverty of advanced course 
work in grammar review, phonetics, and history of language and civili- 
zation courses did not depress Tharp since he felt the tendency toward 
salary increases for the M.A. was bound to increase training in these 
areas. Professional training tended toward more practicality (7). 


Summaries and Interpretations of Research 


Developmental aspects of second-language learning were determined 
through tests of associational fluency, stimulus provocativeness, word- 


order influence, associational stereotypy and form, vocabulary common- 
ness, and pronunciation in a 


carefully designed experiment by Lambert 
(55, 56, 57, 58). He used three se. M (a) an Lac win die French 
major group, (b) a graduate 
French natives 
barrier was easi 
progressed, but the culture 
tests on word order, 
tent, pronunciation, 


to Lambert. Haugen (35) 


he considered problems such as effects on intelligence, personality 27 
character formation, language aptitude and proficiency, attitude of socia 
groups, acculturation and educ. : 
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for classification of linguistic change and interference. Reindrop (96) 
questioned the reading aim as practiced in the 1930's. The analysis of 
language acquisition given in this article needs careful examination. Upon 
it is based the teaching of FLES. 

Studies by Fishman (29), Cook (23). Morris (77). Lewis (60), Politzer 
(90), Hilton (37), Johnston (43), and Mead (67) have a direct impact 
on the reorganization of the language curriculum if it is expected that 
the study of languages promotes insights into culture. The Interdisciplinary 
Seminar (72) held under the auspices of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America examined texts and materials used by schools only to 
find that with few exceptions cultural content aimed at a panoramic 


and encyclopedic representation of factual information about a given 


culture. The recommendations of the group have had an impact on new 


texts (53, 62, 70, 80, 111). 
, 62, 7 ) as of linguistics (13, 19, 36, 59, 87) to 


The application of the findin 
the teaching of a second language occupied the Sixth Round Table Con- 


ference on Language and Linguistics at Georgetown University (115). 
Lado (53) devoted an entire publication to the practical techniques used 
by the classroom teacher in comparing sound systems, grammatical T 
lure, vocabulary, writing, and cultural systems. Ornstein m aiey 
structurally oriented texts for the use of the language teacher. in F an 
Booth (61) wrote on the extent and feasibility of Machine trans xus 
and presented examples of mechanical translation from Russian a 


erman into English d 

Sate i guage and place 

Meaning discrimination should be in the same gas: be Sei 

before the target word in a bilingual dictionary. es en ^s nd : 
dictionaries have different meanings numbered, these c 
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i vell- nted examination 
of practical suggestions and its thorough, k ae E simi 
of langu in the liberal arts colleges, h ati 
pu de center nt for similar 
and in publie echonls of the state, should become the bluepri 
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Chapter, 


Evaluation 


Schools have moved toward language teaching s. E € e 
Yersities and the College Entrance Examination S. UM a 
Ng comprehension tests. Objective tests "a wy cam e (32) 
Perimented with by Carroll (21) and MacDona bs : 5g 
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Structure by pr content which indicated cies ^s mens g 
Systems, thereby making possible the development of tests e 
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guage itself rather than on particular texts. Lado (52) also devised 
paper-and-pencil tests to measure pronunciation; in test building he in- 
creased to eight the number of possible answers per item without in- 
creasing by more than three the number of choices to be read by the 
student. In predicting how well students perform in other than written 
aspects of language, Carroll (21) developed a battery testing mimicry 
span, imitation, native speech style, rote memory, fluency, and phonetic 
discrimination for their possible prognostic powers. Pritchard (92) re- 
ported correlations between certain personality traits and oral fluency 
in French. Buechel (16) devised quality ratings to help students interpret 
their attained degree of language proficiency. By using native speakers 
and a natural rate of speed in aural tests, Sisto (104) improved discrimi- 
natory power. Spaulding (106) devised a readability formula which 
predicts the relative difficulty of Spanish readers. Criteria for determining 
how well schools teach in the new key were developed by the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary-School Standards (24). 


Summary 


Language study research was more or less at a standstill until, in 1953, 
the Modern Language Association of America through its foreign 
language program gave it new impetus by appraising existing conditions 
from the elementary through the graduate school, by extensive survey? 
of the need of foreign-language study in the United States, and by com 
ferences and reports on directions to be taken in the future (79, 86, 114). 
A handful of linguistic scientists were avidly working on the development 
of new analytic systems for recording and learning non-European lan- 
guages (84, 115). Social psychologists, cultural anthropologists, educ? 
tional psychologists, and communications engineers were making à tre 
mendous impact on second-language learning (21, 53, 80). The pro 
fession has had little time to evaluate these developments, being busy 
selecting, absorbing, and incorporating these new ideas in order to intro” 
duce them to the language teacher out in the field. The staggering task 
is by no means completed. 

The profession did some sound research on small segments of learning 
in such areas as vocabulary and syntax counts (8) and vocabulary 
learning (98). The greatest need in the field, however, is a comprehensiv? 
learning theory to help fit the parts into their proper places. The crux 
is how the job of teaching a second language can be done with the greatest 
efficiency in a minimum amount of time. Investigations attempting 
prove the superiority of one method over another have reached only on? 
conclusion: No one method succeeds with all students. The last few m 
produced blueprints of curriculums which may do a fine job in re izing 
present objectives. But the need is the carefully controlled experiment m 
which other disciplines come to the aid of the language teacher. Another 
concern of the profession must be the introduction a major non-Europ® 
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pikes Tui Lina ieri the secondary and elementary schools. 
los ly, the profession has attained a sense of well-being in the knowledge 

it can contribute the tools for helping human beings live wisely i # 
small heterogeneous world. j um 
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CHAPTER VII 


New Trends in the Teaching of Literature 


DON M. WOLFE 


The Search for Values and Alternatives 


Is THE past three years the teaching of literature in America intensified 
the emphasis of recent decades on the realistic identification of the reader 
with the social and personal problems set forth in the work of art. Per- 
haps the best exemplification of this realism on the college level was 
found in MacLeish's article (34), “Why Do We Teach Poetry?” In his 
course called “An Approach to Poetry” at Harvard, MacLeish asked his 
class to read a designated poem each week and write a paper that was 
fundamentally a search for reality in terms of the student’s psyche and 
experience. After reading the papers his students wrote, MacLeish gave 
a lecture in which he attempted to synthesize the analyses they made and 
to add his own interpretation to the discussion. No less an artist as à 
teacher than as a poet, MacLeish wrote, “There can be no concern for 
ends without a hunger for reality. And there can be no hunger for reality 
without a sense of the real... . we have lost our touch with reality be- 
cause we are estranged from the means to reality which is the poem—the 
work of art.” In MacLeish’s view the magic of art combines with the 
magic of idea to give the reader a new knowledge of himself. The poem 
brings one face to face with choices of values and actions that are a daily 
reality in his life. “Colleges and universities do not exist to impose duties.” 
wrote MacLeish, “but to reveal choices.” This emphasis on clarification of 
the reader’s problem through the magic of the artist recurred in various 
forms in articles on the teaching of literature in high school and college 
by Heilman (23), Glicksberg (21), Frank (19), Loban (29), Bratton 
(11), Reeves (40), and many others. 

In the elementary school the search for realism in the teaching of 
poetry stresses in the main (43) the child’s need for fancy, laughter, 
exaggeration. “What poems do the children themselves prefer?” is à 
frequent query (5, 26). Lupo (31), however, thought of poetry even on 
the elementary level as a means of serious self-discovery and development. 


Application to Personal and Social Problems 


To Heilman (23) there is a tendency among college students to “fight 
off self-knowledge” and opportunities for self-inspection that literary 
masterpieces bring to light. In Heilman’s view the college student is often 
addicted to “ethical carelessness,” “condescension sugarcoated with 2 
tip." and “the easy giving of things” without perceptive adult sympathy- 
The teacher of literature has a responsibility for bringing his students 
face to face with the low level of values communicated by his society s 
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contrasted with the values exemplified in the greatest poems and novels. 
Heilman cites W. H. Auden's definition of second-rate literature as in- 
herent in a reader response like this: "That's just the way I always felt." 
But first-rate literature makes one say: "Until now, I never knew how I felt. 
Thanks to this experience, I shall never feel the same way again." Lynch 
(32) pleaded for the greatest literature tested over decades and centuries 
as the teacher's only invaluable resource. He deplored the tendency to 
make English a service course and English teachers “the grease-monkeys” 
of the educational world, relegating the study of literature to a few con- 
temporary books. One may compare the response to literature as sought by 
Heilman, Lynch, and MacLeish to the response to nature as described 
by Anderson (3): “I wanted to bury myself in the field and come up 
green.” Tennyson's line, well-loved by our grandfathers, “Self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, self-control, These three alone lead life to sovereign power,” 
finds an echo ‘today in the study of literature as a succession of choices 
In ethical values, choices indelibly remembered both through the magic 
of the writer and through the insight of the teacher. 
. On the high-school level the realistic application of the problems of 
lerature to the problems of students was extended with fruitful results. 
Tatton (10) reported that when nonacademic students read Romeo and 
uliet, the teacher can initiate exciting discussions by such questions as 
these: “How could Romeo and Juliet have handled their problem better? 
Could they have won their parents to their point of view? What are you 
Boing to do twenty years from now when your daughter wants to marry 
a boy you consider unsuitable?” When studying Milton, one of the class 
offered to bring to school a blind friend who had lived with his family 
or many ears: The woman came, talked freely about her handicap, 
t ough minimizine its effects, and answered the questions of the class 
With highly illuminating commentary on the facilities for educating the 
ind. Bens (8) sqssested that the reading of Our Town be followed 
"Y a class reading ib Shirley Jackson's story, "The Lottery," or decis 
Son's Winesburg Ohio (4). Then the students may ask which is EE ht 
Picture and wl» is telling the truth. Bens also suggested analysis. y 
- € student of the mood created by y i E p! s n 
o FÉ ` 5 5 o ; " 
ips qim p ue Maps pen dr Town?” In the identification 
ate of mind as the ‘ x GEB 
eXperience are more pregnant with meaning than [ boe amd 
and Marriage, family life, father and son conflicts, friends P x 
pêking a living Ther im an increasing tendency to stress such prob- 
Sms in th fe: ae et tories, poems. novels, essays. and biographies 
n anthologies er cde "Persistent favorites on the college and Bpper 
Nigh. Ses ou-zrterature: ahv's The Apple Tree, Faulkner's Barn 
E School levels were Galsworthy s rA Robert Frost's “Mending 
Wall" € me aa iy Pie Who Go Forth Before Daylight,” 
^ diy. ills sagit ureen Daly's “Sixteen.” 
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Nihilism on the Decline 


Recent trends in the teaching of literature show a falling-off in the popu- 
larity of the literature of nihilism and negation as opposed to what might 
be termed the literature of many-sided man. Nichols (37) deplored, for 
example, the unrelieved ugliness of the characters in Mailer's Deer Park 
(35). Critics have come to see that such a novel fails in its picture of 
human beings as much as its sentimental counterpart of Pollyanna decades. 
One difficulty pointed out is that such a book as Deer Park “makes spiritual 
poverty less believable than in such masterpieces as Conrad's Victory, in 
which by contrast a single noble character etches it with an unforgettable 
clarity.” There are two extremes in the climate of man’s nature, the warm- 
est bright and the coldest dark. For the writer to neglect one at the ex- 
pense of the other is to deny each polar side of man a full portrait. Even 
O’Neill’s last and possibly greatest play (39) shows the polarity of love 
at work within each character while hate speaks from the lips. In “The 
Myth of Nothingness” Glicksberg (21) pointed out the intellectual dead 
ends inherent in the malaise of despair which infects so many contemporary 
writers. If one feels such despair, how can he create? Why does he not 
instantly dispatch himself? To critics like Aldridge (1, 2), the attitude 
of negation is necessary to a mature creative outlook. Others maintain 
that it is impossible for the writer to go on living in the belief that 
despair is forever the ultimate victor over hope. To Glicksberg (21) the 
act of creation is in itself an affirmation of life and the firmest assurance 
that no artist can really believe in the myth of nothingness. 


Thematic Units: Classics Old and New 


In keeping with the e 
of values and choices, 
tance, whereas themati 


mphasis on literature as a realistic dramatization 
the study of literature as types declined in impor 

c units gained favor. In Loban's judgment (29) 
a study of the types of literature belongs more properly in college than 
in high school; in college, teachers are more interested in critical theory 
and better prepared to teach the intricacies of types. Thematic units 
were favored as opposed to types or single-classic units. McKean (33 
and Loban (29) suggested thematic units such as friendship, courage 
American imagination, and family. A single thematic unit might contain 
a novel, a short story, a play, or several poems. Wagenheim, Brattig, 
and Dolkey (48), in a thematic unit, “Our Daily Bread," included “The 
Riverman” by Stewart Edward White; a selection from Life on the Mis 
sissippi; poems by Lew Sarett and George Sterling; an essay, “The Feel, 
by Paul Gallico; and a play, Point of No Return, by Paul Osborn, base 
on the Marquand novel. Other thematic units used in anthologies are 7. 
Man Is an Island,” (47) “As a Man Believes,” (47) “What Is Love? 
(53) “What Is Happiness?” (53) “What Is Man?” (53) and “What Is 
War?” (53). 
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Books To Help Solve Problems 


] In the teaching of literature one finds the trend to assign outside read- 
ing that gives the student insight on particular problems as in the dra- 
matically effective approach set forth some years ago in Reading Ladders 
for Human Relations (1949). Carpenter (13), Bertram (9), Bratton 
(11), Burton (12), and Finder (18) recommended books to help the 
Student face and solve problems, whether personal, social, or intellectual. 
Among the student's personal problems, Wolfe (52), found that ques- 
tions and dilemmas about family, money, friends, love, and fears were 
uppermost. The trend was to begin with personal problems as the most 
Immediate concrete reality and then to extend the scope of the problems 
to their social and intellectual concomitants (51, 53). In the selection 
of literature for problem solving or other criteria, the resource of an- 
notated lists, such as Good Reading (50), proved more valuable with 
each passing year. 

Teachers of ‘cteblished classics (whom Loban (29) called the defenders) 
Continued to stress the values of old favorites against the onslaughts of 
younger teachers (the innovators) who would throw out the old classics 
In favor of contemporary ones. Loban (29) pointed out that some classics, 
Such as Julius Caesar and Macbeth, continued to gain ground in their 
appeal to average high-school boys and girls; other classics, such as 
lvanhoe and House of the Seven Gables, fell sharply in popularity. In 
Many high schools Our Town and John Brown’s Body were studied in 
Company with older classics. Many teachers (the mediators) preferred 
a combination of new classics and old, also a combination of methods 
that would include thematic units, some study of types, and periodic 
concentration on traditional single classics. A thematic unit might follow 
a pattern like this: (a) some literary selections read by the whole prie 

Choice of further reading by individuals and groups, and (c) SB 
activities that would allow exchange of ideas and sharing of reading 
"XPeriences, On a semester basis the mediators, according to Loban, would 


combi ; everal thematic units, (b) an estab- 
ished jj tiëthods ap follows: (A) book or document, (d) some study 


of the dividual reading with teacher guid- 


ance, In ‘tional teacher, especially of Shakespeare, 
as held real ia Us berum on the other hand, are forcing tli 
option of contem — classics. Both defenders and innovators found 
n. €matic unit os exciting to students and no less effective as a 
rhicle for critical preferences than the single-classic approach (36). 
aight anthologies published in the last three years (6, 15, 20, it Na 
' 93) presented their materials primarily by thematic units rather than 

l sequence. The value placed 
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New Looks at Old Classies 


An important trend was to re-evaluate both older and newer classics 
as to teachability and literary quality. A vital debate on the latter score 
occurred between O’Connor (38) and Lane (27) on the merits of Huckle- 
berry Finn. Rubenstein (41) made an important study of Huckleberry Finn 
from the point of view of its moral structure. Chute (14) wrote on the 
pleasures of meeting Chaucer; Duino (16) contributed an illuminating 
article on Chaucer’s pardoner. Fidone (17) re-examined the teachability 
of Hamlet for an above-average class; Goldstone (22) examined Scott, 
and especially Ivanhoe, with renewed assurance; Heilman (24), Silas 
Marner; and Stange (45, 46) Great Expectations and A Tale of Two Cities. 
On the other hand, though not claiming for the Diary of a Young Girl 
the stature of great autobiography, Lane (28) presented a judicious analy- 
sis of Anne Frank’s great appeal for high-school students. 


New Resources for the Gifted Student 


For gifted students the trend in the teaching of literature was increas- 
ingly toward provocative extra assignments. Reeves (40) cited a refresh- 
ingly varied and imaginative series of assignments for gifted students 
used in Houston high schools, Examples: If one meets a fictional char- 
acter who is a failure, as in “Richard Cory,” ask him to compare Cory 
with failures in other works of art. What would a character do in a di- 
lemma you would like to present to him for solution? Show what several 
other authors mean by the word justice. 

An exciting development in recent years was the reading and discussion 
of two classics, one contemporary, which have some values and aims in 
common. How provocative such a procedure may be on a college level 
was demonstrated by Frank (19) in his comparison of Shaw's Major 
Barbara and Dante's Divine Comedy. Frank pointed out that each classic 
represents the author's deep religious convictions about the world and its 
ills. Dante’s first premise js the absolute justice of an omnipotent God; 
Shaw’s, the sinfulness of poverty. Whereas Beatrice is Dante’s beneficent 
guide, Major Barbara is Shaw’s synthesis of cosmic purpose, which 
“through its human efforts, can transform the factory of death into the 
city of life.” Both Dante and Shaw present the key problems of the age 
in terms of their teachers: Dante, the Church; Shaw, Marx and the 
Fabian society. Both artists insist on man’s free will, and both believe 
that conscience is the key to permanent reform. Such an approach focuses 
the meaning of each classic first on problems rather than on aesthetics- 
The student by this method finds in the older classic problems and solu- 
tions he thought were only contemporary. Reading the contemporary 
classic helps the student to look for a correlative if dissimilar pattern V 
the old; thus each classic illuminates the other and provokes discussion 
of key problems and solutions. *What are the seven deadly sins to Shaw a 
one may ask. “What are the seven deadly sins to you? To your © 
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munity?” Such comparisons of old and new classics increased in number 
as the thematic unit continued to gain favor. 

Another aspect of realism in the teaching of literature, visiting the 
places and studying the customs it describes, has become more feeuónt 
with American teachers and students year by year. Baker (7) wrote of 
the shock of recognition of the continuity of experience reflected in Gray’s 

Elegy” when he saw a “twentieth-century plowman in mudcaked boots 
plodding homeward down a puddled lane in springtime twilight." One 
can still see, as in Shakespeare's day, "a thatched roof . . . snowladen, 
Steaming in the sunthaw." Similarly the English. as Heymans (25) has 
written, go to the isles of Greece and the ruined Parthenon to catch a more 
realistic sense of the climate and backgrounds of Greek literature and art. 
American teachers and their students visit Walden, Concord, and Salem 
with increasing frequency every year, to catch a sense of the houses where 
Hawthorne and Emerson lived and the woods through which they walked. 


Summary 

essed an intensified realism in the teaching 
of literature, a realism expressed in a more personalized identification 
of literature and life than hitherto thought possible. At every step, whether 
ìn a single poem, a novel, or a play. the teacher of literature endeavored 
to link the main meanings with the thoughts, problems, and daily ex- 
Periences of his students. To a greater degree than formerly he selected 
hooks, both for class discussion and home reading, which would help the 
Student to study his own values and dilemmas in the light of the writer's 
Projection of similar dilemmas in a work of art. The ways and means of 
Such an approach were also more realistic than former methods: thematic 
Units, dramatization of fictional characters, reading of an older classic 
With a contemporary counterpart in theme or scope, the extension of 
Personal problems into their social and intellectual concomitants—these 
and other methods kept pace with new realism in the study of literature 
as a great art. From the old cla gs and resources 


ssics came new meaning 
that showed anew the timeless need for worthy interpreters of great books 
and poems. 


The last three years have witn 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Mass Media: Journalism, Broadcasting 
HIDEYA KUMATA and PAUL J. DEUTSCHMANN 


"Tus pervasiveness of the mass media of communication is a theme which 
comes to the fore as one takes up recent research in the area. Chapin's 
compilation (15) of U. S. mass media statistics, for example, overwhelmed 
the reader with its reports of ever larger audiences, growing numbers of 
mass communication agencies, and increasing advertising budgets. 

If such reports were not convincing, the investigator could have gone 
to the trade press. There he would regularly have been informed about 
the number of individuals using the mass media "yesterday." At the be- 
ginning of 1958, for example, sampling indicated that 98,118,600 adults 
read a newspaper each day; 37.537,000 read a magazine; 89,074,000 
looked at television; 73.464.000 listened to radio. Besides that, 39,128,000 
went to the movies during the week (11). 

Increasingly, every national state was getting a full diet of mass com- 
munications. More than a quarter-billion newspapers were circulated in 
the world each day; there were 257 million radio sets, and in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 million television sets (94). And while Hollywood long 
thought in terms of tens of millions of movie-goers, China began to re- 
port it had hundreds of millions seeing its Communist film fare (39). 

That the rest of the world will continue to become more like the United 
States—in quantity at least—was indicated by Lerner (50). Studying mass 
media systems on a global basis, he noted that the trend was inexorably 
from oral communications systems to media systems. As literacy, urban- 
ization, and political participation increased—and they continued to do 
so without interruption—so did the mass media. 

What was mass communications research like in this time of growth? A 
good ‘share was of the kind used in this introduction—the assembling of 
descriptive materials. But there were also studies of content and effects, 
and even experimental projects under laboratory conditions. 

Especially, communications research became quantitative, as Schramm 
(80) noted, and it took all the mass m 
munication setting. Often, it was 
again it was theoretical. Above all 
of the process of communication, 


edia into consideration in a com- 
practical and applied. But now and 
. it gave attention to the complexities 


Mass Media Studies 


Illustrative of the “all-media” approach is the work of the Illinois In 
stitute of Communications Research on mental health coverage (65, 92). 
Newspapers, magazines, television, and radio were examined for refer- 
ences to mental health. From these samplings of all media, content cate- 
gories were derived by factor analysis, Finally, mass media themes were 
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co : 
veo de nalis: attitudes and public opinion. Mass media deviated 
ipii xperts than did the public. 
a Ls nici pt was taken in a number of books. Examples in- 
ril. E. o academic and semipopular critical and evaluative 
feor dar me m cultural aspects of the media (74), a statement of four 
intere A) e ix gal i the term broadly—of historical and current 
(79). Smith ia an Investugalon of responsibility in communications 
Medis af io n mith (85) compiled a comprehensive annotated bibli- 
^u fas P onal communication. 
effects m E summarized effects methodology (100) and reviewed 
Personnel ; s ml A field survey of newspaper men, broadcast media 
ee on ters, ministers, and lawyers in Columbus, Ohio, sought 
34). aracteristics among diverse “communicators” but found few 
9j ial effets of the media were investigated in many MAYS) Danielson 
to thin dm [o wel they carried a dramatic item—Eisenhower's decision 
iud dn Lt whole community in a matter of hours. Tumin (93) 
more favas ans with greater general mass media exposure were 
Bier able toward desegregation. Gerald (26) examined the influence 
ment economic controls on the British press. 


Dail Newspapers M 
in 1957 ‘ae reached their greatest circulation in the United States 
and Nix; ith 58 million. Even so, the trend to one-paper towns continued, 
competiti., (62, 63) predicted that economic factors would eliminate more 

hae ve situations in the future. After finding a high degree of dupli- 
Willou j oe and little variation in opinion in a competitive situation, 
fore, Y (98) raised the question whether competition made much 
analys: ce. So also did Nixon and Jones (64) after a careful content 
T S of a matched sample of competitive and noncompetitive papers. 


e 
7 found no differences. 
as pinpointed by 


e s z —— T 
Uggestion of standardization in these studies was 
consensus in news judgment across 


a small sample of telegraph editors, 
ed by routine. Carter (14) found 
tion news gingerly, with little 


Tee 
th 9) who found a remarkable 


€ co >) 

foun d muy. Gieber (28), studying 

that t their jobs were dominat 

loc le oe papers handled desegrega 
and a general “down lay." 

toward does the public feel bath the press? Nixon (61) studied attitudes 

t even the least liked paper was 


avo e Boston press and found tha € 
Dç bly viewed ias large majority. Stewart (89) surveyed Washington, 


He, readers at the time of the consolidation of the Post and Times- 
Jaint about the absorption of a 


leq: * Sener, A 
1 ally, there was little comp 
Pim, s Conservative paper by a liberal one. Only 6 percent felt that the 
Ther, "eld had “lost its identity." 7 
r coverage of political cam- 


. Pere 
D W. ae s - 
Pai n; aS continuing interest in newspape 


Price (70) suggested a method for analyzing campaign coverage. 
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Substantive studies, primarily on the 1952 campaign, gave limited support 
for the hypothesis that newspapers give more favorable news page treat- 
ment to candidates they approve editorially. This was the finding of Klein 
and Maccoby (46) in a study of matched Democratic and Republican 
papers, of Higbie (36) for 14 Wisconsin dailies, of Ferguson and Smuck- 
ler (23) for the 1954. senatorial campaigns in Connecticut and Wisconsin, 
and of Batlin (4) for San Francisco papers. The San Francisco study 
compared 1896 coverage with 1952 coverage, and found less bias in the 
latter, however. A qualitative study of the 1956 campaign by Rowse (75) 
also supported the bias hypothesis as did Schlesinger’s careful study (76) 
of the handling of the MacArthur controversy by New York papers. 

A suggestion that the political environment might reverse such a tend- 
ency was reported by Kobre (47) in a study of Florida dailies. In this 
traditionally Democratic state, the predominant news display went to 
Stevenson despite predominant editorial support for Eisenhower. A finding 
of “no bias” was made by Blumberg (6) in a more qualitative study of the 
1952 campaign. Markham and Stempel (56), studying 1956 performance 
of Pennsylvania papers, concluded that bias had not been demonstrated 
statistically, 

The quantitative and experimental trend was demonstrated in a number 
of studies. The effects of addition of brief captions to ambiguous pictorial 
material were shown by Kerrick (44). Variation of a single caption word 
produced considerable change in response of viewers. Carter (13), experi- 
menting with different treatments of controversial material, found biased 
leads less effective than neutral ones in producing learning of the issues. 
Berlo and Kumata (5) investigated the effects of a satirical radio drama 
on attitude and found that there was an upper limit to the effectiveness of a 
message. If messages were too one-sided, they tended to produce a boom- 
erang effect. Rogers (73) examined prospective teachers’ attitudes toward 
freedom of information. 

Zimmerman and Bauer (101) showed how an anticipated audience pro- 
duces. effects upon the learning of persons expecting to communicate 
material being Presented to them. Brinton (10) found that a fluoridation 
campaign provided an excellent natural field experiment. Learning from 4 
newspaper was clearly demonstrated as was attitude development. 


Magazines 


For the serious student of magazine history there was Volume 4 of A 
History of American Magazines by Mott (60), covering the 1885-1905 
period. A less specialized study was presented by Peterson (69), treating 
the growth of the mass magazine, its economic characteristics, its socia 
setting, and its place in the American mass media system today. 

Two content analyses compared American and foreign publications 
Ginglinger (29), looking at Reader's Digest, its French edition, Selection 
and a native French rival, Constellation, found that the American publica 
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tion emphasized political and social values, while the French publication 
emphasized individual and playful values. Selection stood between the two. 
Another demonstration of how mass media content illuminates differences 
in national values was provided by Wayne (96) who studied Life and a 
Soviet picture magazine. 

Circulation trends were summarized by Bogart (8). They were upward 
but with disparities. Highbrow, middlebrow, male and general family 
appeal magazines gained more. Lowbrow, female appeal magazines gained 
less or lost. Even though circulation gained (30 leading publications up 28 
Percent from 1946 to 1954), the growth was probably dampened by tele- 
Vision and the paperback, Bogart concluded. In TV-saturated metropolitan 
areas the gain was 18 percent; in places under 100,000 in population it was 

3 percent, 


Radio and Television 


A look at reviews of the field of electronic communications quickly 
reveals to the reader that research interest in radio has waned considerably 
Tom the peak years of the late 1930's and 1940’s, and in its place, research 
on television has come to the fore. The listings of doctoral dissertations 
Concerned with the electronic media (42, 59) have very few titles on 


Tadio after 1950. 
adio, nonetheless, is still a perv 


aily listeners à is. Bogart (7 
ound, hous ee E prem time had dropped since the advent of 
“evision, In 1955 average daily listening totaled 2.4 hours compared 
with a peak of 4.4. Eos in 1948. In homes with TV sets, the average was 
l9 hours a day, while in homes without TV sets, the aege was e 

'S may be contrasted to television viewing which was 4.9 hours a es 
5 Must be kept in mind that these figures are based on automatically 
“corded data and reflect sets in use. 


alth SYersohn (57), reviewing stud 


i i it was now 
ough radi rimary source of attention, 
a ger a 4 
Pal A node Rap ie * something to listen to as background 
or 


turned to radio for something spe- 
of just for general entertainment, 


É ;, and Smythe (68) investi- 
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t ttern of 
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), relying on commercial sources, 


ies on radio audiences, found that 


S $ š , 
icered a "companion medium, 
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hic such as news or music, instead 
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of Witty's first survey, indicating that for elementary-school children a 
novelty effect does not seem to be operating. High-school students viewed 
12 hours a week, down slightly from 14 hours in 1950. Parents of these 
children viewed 17 hours a week, a reduction from 1950 when 24 hours a 
week was reported. Teachers viewed 12.5 hours a week, up from 9 hours 
a week in 1950. Witty reported that 97 percent of the school children 
queried had TV sets in their homes. This represents a marked increase 
from the 43 percent reported in 1950. An even greater increase was 
exhibited by elementary- and secondary-school teachers, 86 percent of 
whom reported a TV set in the home compared with 25 percent for the 
same group in 1950. 

The effects of this viewing on children were reviewed through 1955 by 
Banning (3) in this journal. Her summary was substantiated in later 
reports. In the area of TV viewing and academic performance, Green- 
stein’s finding (32) was typical. He found no significant relationship be- 
tween amount of TV viewing and academic achievement. Witty, men- 
tioned above, stated that excessive viewing has a deleterious effect, but 
presented no evidence as to what constitutes such overviewing. Garry (25) 
reported that a conference of educators and research persons concluded 
that TV had little or no effect on achievement in school, on amount of book 
reading or library usage, or on eyesight and health. Sekerak (83) studied 
336 eighth- and ninth-grade pupils in California. He found no relationship 
between amount of radio listening or TV viewing and IQ and reading 
comprehension scores. However, he found a tendency for pupils with 
above-average IQ to spend more time on the mass media in general. 

Some other aspects of TV viewing and school-age children were investi- 
gated by Maccoby (51), Freidson (24), and Riley and Riley (72) from 
the view of relating certain home and peer-group situations to mass media 
consumption, Maccoby found that amount of frustration was related to TV 
viewing for children of upper-middle-class families but found no such 
relationship to exist in upper-lower-class families. Freidson found that 
children's preferences for the mass media were related to the social situa- 
tion in which the medium was consumed. Riley and Riley found that 
children who were family oriented (nonmembers of peer groups) pre- 
ferred television programs of action and violence more than children who 
were peer oriented. 

Smythe (86, 87), Smythe and Campbell (88), Remmers and Mainer 
(71), and Horton, Mauksch, and Lang (38) reported content of television 
programs in New York over a four-year period, in New Haven, in Chi- 
cago, and in Los Angeles. These monitoring reports showed a remarkable 
similarity in time devoted by stations to program types. Of special interest 
were the reports on acts of violence on television. Acts or threats of vio" 
lence were most frequent in drama programs aimed at children. Of all acts 
of violence monitored, 87.5 percent occurred in children’s drama pro 
grams. The relationship between such availability and delinquent behavior 
in children has never been clearly established (49). 
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A great deal of research in the electronic media was concerned with 
the use of television for education (41). The rise of educational television 
had progressed to a point where there were 28 noncommercial ETV sta- 
Hons on the air in 1957. The audience for the offerings of educational 
television was estimated by Crary (18) at about 12 million. Of more 
direct concern to educators were the attempts at total or enrichment-type 
teaching through television. Stoddard (90) discussed potentialities of the 
medium for education. 

Allen (1) reviewed the findings through April 1956 in this journal. 

ubsequent research has not significantly altered the findings in the area 
of achievement and television—that TV students do about as well and at 
times somewhat better than conventionally taught students. Principal find- 
ings were summarized by Kumata (48) and the U.S. Navy (95). 

At least 411 courses at the college or adult education level have been 
offered through television according to McKune (52). In secondary and 
S'ementary education, no thorough compilation has been made. School 
Systems With extensive programs in television instruction included St. 

Quis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, San Diego, Seattle, 
: enver on open telecast. Closed circuit operations were in existence 
an the Washington County, Maryland, system in Hagerstown; Evanston 
(I inois) Township high school; and Mount Pleasant high school, Sche- 
sectady, N.Y. In addition, some colleges and universities helped in tele- 
Wsing instruction to elementary and secondary schools as in Lincoln, 

ebraska; Oklahoma City; and Bay City, Michigan. : 
ü ‘tminghaus (35) experimented with three different subject-matter 

“eas on a semester-long basis in the St. Louis public schools: in ninth- 

Bade 8eneral science ninth-grade English composition, and second-grade 
Spelling. He found vas significat differences between conventionally taught 
and Ty taught students for the general science and composition courses. 
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Other problems concerned with classroom TV instruction produced the 
following results: Greenhill, Carpenter, and Ray (31) found that amount 
of supervision in the TV class, class size, or presence or absence of a two- 
way microphone system had no effect on achievement. Stuit and others 
(91) experimented with a class taught by the discussion method. They 
found that although students in TV rooms participated less in the discus- 
sions, there was no difference in achievement. Evans (22), investigating 
attitudes, found that 70 percent of a psychology class taught over TV 
expressed willingness to enroll in another TV course. Erickson and 
Chausow (21) found TV students highly favorable toward TV instruction. 
Macomber and others (55) found that students became more unfavorable 
toward TV instruction as they took a second semester by TV. In the open 
broadcast adult education situation, MacLean and Allen (53) found that 
viewers of courses were most likely to be women in their 30's and 40's. 


Scothern and Harwood (81) found the same results for enrollees in a 
Shakespeare course on TV. 


Film 

Bogart (7) presented some evidence that TV had reduced movie attend- 
ance. Characteristics of movie-goers were examined (33). The effects of 
movie going on youth have not been explored in detail since the Payne 
Fund studies in the 1930’s. Hoban and Van Ormer (37) reviewed the film 
research literature from 1918 to 1950. Their abstracts indicated that the 
on the social effects of movies had declined but that 
studies dealing with use of film in teaching had increased in number. 

Allen (2) in this journal reviewed the findings on instructional films 
through 1956. Since that time, reviews by Carpenter and Greenhill (12) 
and Greenhill (30) summarized findings of 29 other studies from the 
Instructional Film Research Program at Pennsylvania State University. 


Summary 


The tendency in the field of mass media research is increasingly toward 


construction of theory, Schramm (78), Katz and Lazarsfeld (43), and 


Westley and MacLean (97) produced models of the communication 
process. Deutschmann (20) 


tion situations. As Klapper (45) p 
"who says what to whom With wha 


findings to their earlier formulation, An interesting development is thé 
endeavor to use information theory in explaining communications be 
havior. The applicability of information theory to mass communications 
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was explored by Schramm (77). Cherry (16) and Miller (58) wrote works 
widely used by mass media theorists in an attempt to build theory. Osgood, 
Suci, and Tannenbaum (66) took a learning-theory approach. Recognition 
of the need for theory in this area has resulted in a summer conference 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council, the results of which 


are not yet available. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Musie Education 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


Tue perad covered by this report was marked by both favorable and 
mone events and conditions with regard to research in music edu- 
sinen, e Journal of Research in Music Education continued to provide 
"i - Service as a medium for reporting research and rightly retained 
i espect and support of the profession. The increased availability of 
ports on doctoral theses in Dissertation Abstracts represented an im- 
portant advance. On the unfavorable side, two excellent magazines ceased 
Publication and will be greatly missed. The Etude, which had served music 
Berl tee education Íor 75 years, went out of existence, and the Educa- 
oE y fusic Magazine merged with the Music Journal. Although neither 
hese publications was primarily concerned with research reporting, 
oth served as excellent outlets for authors in the profession and fre- 
ently carried material of a research nature. 
of he number of doctoral theses continued to increase, but the amount 
a research reported in the major educational research journals showed 
s ked decline. Whether this portends a change in the research pattern 
nnot be determined at this time. 
iu H profession evidenced its interest in research by contintied emphasis 
: e topic in programs of the Music Educators National Conference, 
Several writers gave it specific attention. Worthington (50) reviewed 
» doctoral dissertations completed by candidates in music education 
a $e the period 1940 to 1954. His study revealed a consistent overuse 
studie descriptive method and an undue proliferation of curriculum status 
Bte les, He suggested the use of a wider range of research methods and 
ater attention to areas of music education other than curriculum. 
aston (13), in outlining the factors important in the development of 
auf aduate research program, emphasized the importance of a positive 
tude toward research and adequate preparation for research on the 
on of graduate music faculty members. Leonhard (22) stressed the 
1* for music education of research in philosophy of music education 
id aesthetics and suggested problems in these areas for doctoral ue 
o, es. Schoen (40) defined the aesthetic hearing of music and ca e 
i Scientific verification of the theories underlying current educationa 
eris tes designed to develop musical responsiveness. Hoe (14) E 
study. 5 of the status of research in music education ana more active 
efforts to teach music and of its effect upon s 


d Meaning in Music 
vast significance to the musician 
detail the meanings of music and 
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and Yer (27). in a brilliant study of 
© music educator, examined in 
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the processes by which they are communicated. Hypothesizing that the 
frustration of expectation provides the basis for the affective and the 
intellectual aesthetic response to music, he analyzed the process of xs 
pectation and explored the relationship between expectation and musical 
learning. He applied the Gestalt principles of pattern perception to aural 
perception and achieved clarity by using 104 musical examples from a 
wide variety of styles. The nature of musical meaning has attracted count- 
less philosophers, aestheticians, and psychologists but has remained, on 
the whole, mysterious and indefinite. Meyer succeeded in bringing logic 
and order to a chaotic situation. The importance of his achievement for 
music education can hardly be overemphasized. 


History of Music Education 


The history of music education continued to attract a limited number 
of qualified scholars. Carpenter (7) provided a detailed account of music 
in medieval universities. She characterized the medieval period as mark- 
ing the beginning of music’s emergence as a separate art from the shadow 
of scholastic philosophy and theology. Lowens (23) described the con- 
tent of the first American music textbook which was published in i 
editions from 1721 to 1744. Ellis (10) traced the influence of the theories 
and practices of Pestalozzi on American music education. Molnar (28) 
described the establishment of the first national organization of music 
educators, which later developed into the Music Educators National Con- 


ference. Sunderman (45) reported the status of American music educa- 
tion from 1830 to 1840. 


Psychology of Music 


A broad and many-sided field, the psychology of music produced sev- 
eral significant studies, Christy (9) studied the relationship between 
achievement in music study at the university level as measured by grades, 
and intelligence and musical aptitude. Although variable relationships 
emerged, he concluded that achievement cannot be predicted on the basis 
of intelligence tests or music-aptitude tests. Keston and Pinto (18) in 
vestigated the relationship between musical preference as measured by 
the Keston Music Preference Test and selected personal factors. Keston 
and Pinto’s evidence revealed that intellectual introversion, music recog- 
nition, and musical training represented the most important factors 10- 
fluencing musical preference, The effects of intelligence, sex, age, a” 
masculinity-femininity were negligible. i 

Kyme (19) reported the development and experimental use of a tes 
of aesthetic judgment. His data indicated that aesthetic judgment may 
serve as a statistically significant basis for a test of musical ability. U 
450 subjects of college age, Sopchak (42) investigated the relations"? 
between scores on the group form of the Minnesota Multiphasic Pers 
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ality Inventory and “music feeling? scores obtained by playing 15 com- 
positions and asking the subjects to check the descriptive words which, 
in their judgment, applied to each composition. Significant correlations 
were obtained for both sexes between all the MMPI scores and the “music 
feeling" scores, 

Aliferis and. Stecklein (1) discussed the psychological concepts and 
Problems involved in the development of a test of musical achievement 
at college entrance and revealed the experimental background and analysis 
of the Aliferis Music Achievement Test. Using Hoyt’s method, they es- 
timated the test’s reliability coefficient as .88; the correlation between 
the total test Scores and honor-point ratios in music courses was .61. 
In an experiment designed to evolve from a long battery a short battery 
of tests which could be used to ascertain musical ability, Whittington (46) 
used two groups of teen-age boys, one known to be conspicuously musical 
and the other known to be unmusical. He concluded that the superiority 
of the musical group was largely due to musical experience. Wing (48) 
Presented further evidence of the validity of his Tests of Musical Talent 
and Appreciation and drew important implications for the use of test 


results in music education. , 
n a highly significant and much needed study, Mueller (30) outlined 

S desirable program of test development for music appreciation E 

Teported an experinent in musical analysis planned to cht à 

Musical qualities observable to a wide variety of listeners. E resu ; 

indicated that amateur listeners apprehend the total structure o EN 

Position only in its general outline. The author found ane gap be — 
* perceptions of amateur listeners and sophisticated musicians, 


i i iques i 
Urged the development of improved teaching and testing techniques in 


Mmusi ques 
"Slc appreciation. 


Curriculum 
3 i iculum at 
Sever i i ith implications for the music curricu 
al varied studies with i Puch 7^] Aliferis (43) analyzed the 


bai. levels were reported. M 
atus of college applied-music study am ; 
E Aliferis Music Viehiesemns Test to the type of instrumental study. 

SY found that of the 892 freshmen music stu gana 
Were piano majors; 20.5 percent were voice majors; 19.9 d n 
Wind-instrum T > and only 5.6 percent, string majors. tring 
ent majors; an Nai ud 


n i total test. String, piano, 
„yers scored the highest on the P ebd Dn 


a. Mali. ee = Mode, below the mean score. 
; i ss > eo) 

Baird (2j repond a atdy of gradustes and ri ipn opinion 

to the competencies important for music A ed e ee 

Semed most important by the combined groups were : E 
Standing of the wide significance of the subject matter o uei 

the ability to maintain acceptable social standards, (c) the ability to 
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demonstrate effective instructional techniques, and (d) oe pes Me 
interpret the school to the community. House (16) Wine ci a yore 
of philosophical analysis to produce a specific and comprehensive 

tion of the competencies essential for a music teacher. ; d 

Zack (51) sought to determine the ability, interest, and — ees 
differences between participants and nonparticipants in pa uerum 
instrumental music. He concluded that individual differences ony pec 
due to color, socioeconomic level, religion, nationality backgroun , a 
size of family appeared to have no significant association with iem 
tion in the instrumental music program or with drop-out. Musical ability 
and interest in music as measured by Gaston's A Test of Musicality i om 
found to differentiate participants from nonparticipants and pon au E 
participants from drop-outs. Due to its far-reaching implications for t : 
instrumental music program, the results of this study merit verificatio 

rough further research. . 
= Race (38) studied the musical preferences of 635 children in granes 
4, 7, 9, and 12. He discovered an overwhelming preference for poput 
music as opposed to serious music at all grade levels regardless of typ 
of school, sex, or socioeconomic status of the student. Furthermore, there 
was a sharp decrease in children’s preference for serious music as pu 
grew older. These results, although open to question due to the ea 
musical excerpts used (45 seconds), are alarming, and additional researc 
is urgently needed. . : 

Peterson (34) made an analysis of the minimum requirements in pro 
grams of music-teacher preparation in 121 colleges and universities i 
17 Western states. He reported that the requirements of teachers college 
and liberal arts colleges in musical performance tend not to Soe 
the standards adopted by the American Association of Colleges = 
Teacher Education, the National Association of Schools of Music, an 
the Music Educators National Conference. 

Burmeister (6) studied the attitudes of residents in several Kamin 
communities toward the school music program. The evidence es 
that the personality and qualifications of the music teacher were eh 
influential in the formation of community attitudes and that the pu es 
endorsed the practice of providing opportunity for every child to p 
ticipate in musical activities, ol 

Blyler (5) investigated the song choices of 9007 elementary-sc be 
children in Illinois. Children generally seemed to prefer a balance ka 
tween folk and composed songs; words played a major role in ve oor 
ing their preferences. Popular songs and religious songs predom ei 
in the lists of preferred songs the children had learned outside sch Ta 

Larson (20) described a 25-year guidance program in music a ede 
Rochester, New York, public schools designed to identify siden, b. 
musical talent. The program made use of the Seashore Measures ev 
sical Talent, teachers’ estimates of musical excellence, wm i 
and other factors. Larson concluded that the program had res 
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a high level of performance achievement, enriched musical opportunities 
for gifted students, and a saving in time and energy of pupils, teachers, 
and parents. 

Humphreys (17) formulated objectives for the musical preparation of 
classroom teachers in terms of behavior and derived from them implica- 
Hons for the teacher-preparation program. He urged the provision of 
highly varied musical experiences to promote musical growth. Hoffer 
(15) identified the common factors in the school music program and 
the community orchestra in developing music appreciation in school 
Students, 


Methods of Teaching 


Although the extent of research in methods of teaching music remains 
adequate when considered in relation to the importance of the area, 
Several worthwhile studies were reported. Nelson (31, 32) reported an 
Initia] Study and a follow-up study of two methods of teaching music in 
Brades 4 and 5, In the first study he undertook to secure information 
concerning the relative value of a music course including both vocal and 
strumental participation as compared with one including only vocal 
Participation, The results indicated that the integration of vocal and 
instrumental instruction tended to develop a broader base of musical 
comprehension. The combined approach proved especially effective in 
Sade 5. A follow-up of the same children conducted after one year 
i y! ction produced startling results. The experimenta p pi : 

Enificant]y better than the controls in knowledge of musical notation. 
and : as more capable than the control 
Eroup in audio-visual discrimination. Musical preferences of all the ze 
Ten Showed little variation in the follow-up study. The author conclude 


ro, Slrumental music instruction enriches the child s musical ne 
s 9und so that skills are more readily retained and that it is uneconomica 
tede fifth grade. 


troduce instrumental music instruction before the wr ne NR 
ty chman (21) conducted a study to determine the relative ” S 
ks m cognize musical sly. es. 
ethods of t i llege students to recog 
. eaching college i 
il Toup A one three seals period was devoted to each of d m 
i à z each 
Bale, Tomantic, and contemporary. Group B heard erar e E e 
ee at each class session for the total nine-week period. 
ed w: e t ] 
d With Group A resulted in significantly greater gains. — 
E Rea E^ f music-reading films. 


T of a series o 1 
Exp Ms. reported the development bua prp eR 
the ental use of the films, however; 


i Findi indicated that 
for eXperimental group over the control group. Findings here den 
hif 5 students always to read ahead of performance was not a sig 
E i i instrument. 

e actor in improving sight-reading on an see ee 
uter (37), using case studies, analyzed the pro Tepi 

Sa and described a program of remedial activities which had [ 
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successful. McQuerrey (25) reported encouraging results in using an 
electronic apparatus to improve the sensitivity of college music students 
to interval intonation. Widoe (47) proposed a psychological theory for 
the teaching of singing. Procopio (35) reported the construction and 
validation of a tape-recorded series of graded exercises designed to be 
used for self-development in ear training by music-education majors. 
Evans (12) described a telecourse in music appreciation given by Western 
Reserve University and reported a high level of student accomplishment. 


Administration and Supervision 


Administration and supervision of music education occupies a para- 
doxical position in the profession. Although both processes operate in 
the music education program and professional courses treating them are 
frequently required in programs of music teacher preparation, there has 
been little research and there exist no major professional books in either 
area. It is encouraging that several pertinent studies appeared during 
the past three years. Banse (3) studied the status and practice of music 
supervision in elementary schools in New York State. Only 38 percent 
of the reporting schools had any degree of music supervision. Super- 
visory visits were typically regularly scheduled and pointed toward pupil 
learning rather than teacher improvement. Results indicated that the 
schools studied preferred having a specialist teach elementary-school 
music and raised a question as to whether modern concepts of super- 
vision were affecting the music supervisory program to any great extent. 
Peterson (33) likewise discovered that 96 elementary-school principals 
in Arizona favored greater use of music specialists in the first six grades. 
He pointed out that a greater use of the music specialist within the 
framework of the self-contained classroom was desirable. ' 

Ernst (11) investigated administrative, curricular, and supervisory 
practices in music-education programs in cities over 150,000 in popula- 
tion. He reported an average consultant-teacher ratio of 1 to 324 in 
elementary schools. He also noted serious deficiencies in secondary-school 
general music and orchestra programs. Chidester and Rockefeller (8) 
presented an outline of the services expected of a music consultant. 

Savige (39) compared the musical accomplishment of supervised, and 
unsupervised sixth grades and found convincing evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of supervisory services, Steg (44), studying the work-load, 
salaries, and job satisfaction of music teachers in Michigan, found 4 
positive relationship between the amount of salary and job satisfaction. 
More than half of the 345 respondents believed their loads to be excessive 


Miscellaneous Studies 


Three writers made contributions in the area of philosophy and a€* 
thetics. Benn (4) discussed aesthetic theory as a source of basic concepts 
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for music educators and called attention to the responsibility of music 
education for guiding the maturation of the aesthetic sense. Mueller (29) 
treated musical taste as a social phenomenon and pointed out implica- 
lions of his position for music education. McMurray (24) developed a 
Pragmatic approach to several aspects of music education. 

, Woodbury (49) determined the opinions of conductors and players 
In professional symphony orchestras as to the personal traits important 
mm orchestral leadership. Self-confidence, musical integrity, sincerity, in- 
telligence, and human understanding headed the list of valued traits. 
iler (41) proposed a new system of solfeggio, combining the charac- 
teristics of the fixed-do system with the chromatic suggestiveness of the 
tonic sol-fa system. Magnell (26) studied the value of college grades in 
Predicting the success of music teachers and found no significant cor- 


relati 
lation between the two factors. 


Needed Research 


Analysis of the authorship of the studies cited in this chapter reveals 
E die majority of the reports by music educators represent the result 
2: Tesearch carried on in doctoral study. The evidence probably indicates 


^t music educators are not, as a group, active in research after the 


Completion "hi in sharp contrast to the situ- 
: of . This stands in sharp 
aio emigre f which large numbers of 


n in other ion in many O 
areas of education in many : g 
People consider research an integral part of their professional respon- 


ality Psychologists and philosophers have made and continue to make 
ed nble and unique contributions to the research literature of music 
bie but this does not absolve music e 
ity for research in their field. 
© may well wonder about the causes o 
arch workers. Do our graduate programs 
erstanding of research techniques 
esearch unrewarding? Is i 


ducators of primary respon- 


Tese, 


b uie education is a highly complex pien paene ron 
e i . : (a e 
musie vos OF the following Ip S" "n E experimentation 


program ical ferences, t 
9 on musical pre J 
(s) me value of different at nofianal materials and methods = hoe, 
"pp E Construction and validation of scales to sme = i dem 

"i pis i elective procedu " 
Mental ations, (d) studies of the value of s p 


i i t, (f 
Studi Music, (e) studies of factors related to m ie = 
S ia of communicat 
havio the effect of mass media o commit eeJopment of tests and 


r and musi g) conti 
usical preferences, ( : t 
of asures of music Sume maá naste achievement, (h) the perian 
Scales for rating iac teachers, (i) studies of the relative acht 
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of elementary-school pupils taught by classroom teachers and those taught 
by music specialists, (j) studies of music. programs in foreign countries, 
(k) studies of procedures used in selecting music education majors in 
college, (1) studies of the development of motor skills in playing instru- 
ments, and (m) historical studies of significant developments and out- 
standing personalities in music education. 
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CHAPTER X 
Graphie and Plastie Arts 


JEROME J. HAUSMAN 
From Doubt to Inquiry 


Warne from the point of view of an artist, Shahn (83) viewed the 
relationship of the painter and aesthetician as follows: “Artists are people 
a images. Aestheticians are people who tell ather people why 
y—the people themselves—either like or do not like the images the 
artists make. For reasons best known to themselves, artists and aestheti- 
Clans rather sedulously avoid each other’s paths.” To be sure, Shahn does 
not propose that this separation need always be with us; nor does he indi- 
Cate that the practicing artist and those who project theories about art 
avoid each other in every instance. His observation of uneasiness between 
artist and theorist about art, however, underlies many artists’ attitudes 
toward aestheticians and researchers in the field. Logan, in his review of 
research in the fine arts (57), stated, “Art teacher and artist alike are 
Istrustful of the implications of the word research partly because the 
Scholarly activity it represents is foreign to their experience and to their 
education in art.” Writing as an artist-teacher rather than as a trained 
researcher, Logan reviewed many research efforts that offered stimulation 
and insight to the teaching of art. His initial theme, however, that of view- 
ng research as being suspect also appeared elsewhere in the literature, 
notably in an aride by Conant (22), who voiced concern that research 
n art education was being conducted by persons not qualified to deal with 
e central questions of art. Beyond this he indicated that the nature of art 
wag being violated b research methodologies that are by their nature 
anti-art, y 
Beittel (11) argued that the raison d être for research in art — 
a not lie in establishing essentials of the discipline; rather, researc! 
elps to Bem “haw 3 what ways, to what extent, where, and for whom, 
the truths we feel den established or are not." Research is instrumental to 
Sve 9ping another iW of the “truths” we feel. These truths, however, 
Sed always have their bases in the dynamics of knowing and feeling. 
Sane Gallie (27) stated that any theory about art A an essatitially 
ntested concept,” that it is concerned with the elucidation of meanings 
in er than with discovering scientific facts about art. This view of theory 


dn aesthetics was supported by Weitz (89) who argued that the role of 
lo Stheticg is not to define art (which he claims would be doomed as a 
p ical argument) ; rather, theory in aesthetics becomes instrumental to 
W and ; A 
what to look at in a work of art. . 
ang <° We are able to move from a ground that contends theory i a 
m art education aims at fixed definitions of how an artist sto 
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paint, how a teacher should teach, or what should constitute “good” taste 
for each, research efforts in the arts and art education can be viewed in 
another light. Munro (69) identified the role of scientific aesthetics as a 
“descriptive inquiry" which seeks to find out and state the facts about 
works of art as "observable human phenomena, in relation to other 
phenomena of human experience, behavior, and culture." The scope of 
such inquiry involves broad areas, as indicated by Schrickel (82): psy- 
chology, psychiatry, cultural anthropology, sociology, and semeiotics. The 
intent of such inquiry is better understanding of the artist, his work, his 
values, and their cultural significance. 

Research into the nature of art and the psychology of the artist seeks 
to understand by intellectual thought what may be felt by instinct. Writings 
by Souriau (85) and Hiler (41) dealt with questions of how scientific 
methods may arrive at understanding what is involved in creating and 
appreciating art. Rudrauf (78) suggested that a rational morphology can 
identify underlying principles that account for the work of art. He indi- 
cated that the secret of artistic morphogenesis lies somewhere on the 
boundary between voluntary and involuntary acts. He hypothesized that 


an artist's freedom is in proportion to the number of possibilities for 
choice that he is capable of conceiving. 


Aesthetics and Semantics 


Theories for the researcher in the fine arts need no longer be limited 
to metaphysical theories or accidental associationalism as contrasted to 
rigid and fixed structures based on limited statistical theory. What has 
been suggested is that the structure of the work of art may be accounted 
for within a rational framework of human activity. Based upon the writ- 
ings of Cassirer (19), Morris (67), and Langer (51, 52) a “semantic 
theory" of art has been formulated. Along with the logical and philo- 
sophical works of Russell (79) and Whitehead (90, 91), the pragmatism 
of Peirce (15), the philosophy of language of Wittgenstein (94), and 


many others, researchers are provided with rich philosophical and opera- 
tional understructures for inquiry. 


Aesthetics and Perception 


Gestaltists have created a theoretical ground for research by hypothesiz- 
ing that perceptual processes of vision, human values, and purposes create 
the psychological forces that determine artistic form. Arnheim (2) state 
that the significant work of art is grounded in laws of perception. P 
work is related to that of Schaefer-Simmern (81), who asserted that CO?” 
ceptual and aesthetic growth proceed in developmental stages from st 
ceptually simple patterns to increasing levels of complexity, and to tha 
of Lowenfeld (59), whose research identified a rationale for describing 
creative and mental growth. 
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The “trans-actional” nature of perception provides another basis for 
theorizing about artistic process. Boyer (12) offered an expansion of 
Dewey’s general theory of value formation so that it encompassed the arts. 
Lipman (55) supported this idea by indicating that the role played by 
human response to the art object must be taken into account in analyzing 
aesthetic experience. These writings in aesthetics have had their counter- 
parts in transactional psychology. Cantril (17) emphasized that perception 
and purpose are intimately related; that "reality" is perceived from an 
individual's unique point of view. Ames (1) designed a series of demon- 
strations to show how processes that underlie our perception are related 
to individual purposes and values. When seen in relation to an already 
expanded literature in perception-personality study (Witkin and others 
(93), for example), the researcher in fine arts soon realizes that old bar- 
Tiers between research areas are no longer possible. This expanded concept 
of inquiry was supported by Naumburg (70) who pointed out that art 

as played a role in both unconscious and conscious cultural expression 


throughout the ages. 


Toward a Conceptual Model of Creativity 


Describing how artists and scientists engage in their work has become 
à center for speculative thought. The intent is to bring to cultural aware- 
ness the dynamics by which a creative person involves himself in expe- 
aan Ghiselin (28) compiled an anthology of writings by artists v 

léntists describing their own experiences. Another such collection o 
gu Writings about their work was published by the University of Cali- 
9rnia (gg). Pappas (72) conducted a nationwide survey asking con- 
temporary painters, composers, sculptors, and writers to describe how they 


Carried on their work. Mooney (66) focused on developing a model of how 
ie Creative person relates himself to aspects of his experience. Four 


e ensions were identified as constituting this model: the rer 
(oeriencing (openness), focusing OP experience, management o action 
: sing A : 
9rming) d «^ senificance from experience. Mooney asserte 

Bbaueh aun: dering sigri f art, education and re- 
s Such a model is relevant to the broad fields of art, ec n, an 
watch, Barkan and Mooney (5) edited a report of an interdisciplinary 
York i rch into creativity. 

Con A eveloping researc 
ference concerned with d ping porary Art (46) 


de i the Institute of Contem 
noun ri tive process as they relate to industry, 


€re dey ) 
ation, pe dae ree ot thet work was done to m mes 
ni wreative behavior. Guilford (32, 33, 34). rs c p em such 
3 ques, reported data that suggest that creativity is related to gen 
essociationa] and jdeational fluency, originality, and yc s nba de NA 
Cous flexibility. Barron (6) an 


in (86) made further c 
towa d Stein ( de ee m aD. 
Nis Understanding the nature of creative behavior. Lay 


TRE identification of creative scien- 
tif rt of a research conference on the id 


talent, 
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Reporting on the Barron-Welsh Art Scale (7) as a predictor of origi- 
nality and level of ability among artists, Rosen (77) stated that the test 
differentiated between nonartist and artist groups; it did not discriminate 
among artist groups. Brittain (13, 14) conducted experiments in testing 
some aspects of creativity in the visual arts. Starting from existing tests 
relative to creativity, he designed an experimental test for differentiating 
among students identified as being more and less creative. His conclusion, 
however, emphasized that a great deal more work was needed in this field. 
Barkan and Hausman (4) reported on two pilot studies with the purpose 
of clarifying hypotheses for research into creative behavior. Their studies 
centered on the related aspects of a person's perception of himself and his 
task, his capacity to tolerate ambiguity, and the choice pattern that can 
be identified as he works. The report underscored the complex and subtle 
nature of studying people working in the arts; moreover, it suggested that 
research into creative behavior in the arts needs to be developed within a 
framework of aesthetic theory. 


On “Seeing” Art Objects 


Art educators need to be sensitive to the dynamics of how people “see” 
art. Seeing is no longer taken as a mechanical viewing; rather, it involves 
a complex of factors (values, purposes, context). Moreover, seeing involves 
the responsibility of judging. Kadish (47) and Hofstadter (42) elaborated 
on this matter in a symposium. The responsibility of making judgments 
about art cannot be avoided by anyone concerned with the arts. Questions 
involving the bases and stability of aesthetic preferences have confronted 
many researchers, Pratt (74) reported on the consistency of preference 
shown by 178 high-school students and suggested that there are bases 
: account for choice. Granger (30, 31) published findings to support 
the general hypothesis that color preferences are to a large extent inde- 
pendent of personal taste and to some extent dependent upon “objective 
stimulus properties.” French (25) reported that children’s preferences for 
abstract designs of varied structural organization were related to elements 
contributing to pictorial balance and stability. Maslow and Mintz (62) 
published findings that indicated a relationship between the aesthetics 
in one’s surroundings and perception of “energy” and “well-being” in 
people’s faces. Beittel (9, 10) developed experimental tests to measure 
aesthetic attitudes of junior high-school and college students. His findings 
suggested a naive-sophisticated continuum; differences along this con- 
tinuum are differences in degree, not in kind. This research identifie 
generalized aesthetic attitudes as a major component on an art acceptance 
scale. Other reports dealing with this general area were made by Kiese* 
bach (48), who developed an instrument to measure aesthetic perception: 
and Corcoran (23), who offered data that raised questions about *assump- 
tions of particular emotional responses to color as instinctive concomitant? 
of human nature.” How a person perceives his own work in relation t° 
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peaton of his behavior was the concern of a study by Mitchell (64). 
e reported a lack of correlation between expressed attitudes about art 


p R dar I 
xperience and behavior in art activity. 


The Teaching of Art 


NP res ie the study of the visual arts at Harvard (21) and the 
th setts Institute of Technology (20) issued reports dealing with 
e role of the arts both in general and in professional education. These 
Teports reflected a growing awareness of the arts as an educational 
medium. = B 
in Read (15, 76) proposed the thesis that eidetic imagery precedes thought 
Signs in the development of human consciousness. This suggests that 
Conceptual thought is an elaboration of abstractions from mental imagery; 
that the artifact image (icon) precedes the verbalized formulation (idea). 
hile one may question this theory a5 applied to special instances, such as 
the origins of thought in pure science or mathematics, its over-all implica- 
tion for art education and research in art education is great. If supported 
by subsequent inquiry, this thesis will provide a basis for aesthetic, visual, 
and tactile experience as being a fundamental aspect of human adjustive 


- integrative behavior. : 
. There was a growing body of research that stemmed from questions 
Involving students aud the context in which they work. These studies 
offered the promise of an empirical base for many of the intuitively arrived 
at assumptions about art education. That the quality of participation in the 
arts is related to the developing self-awareness of a junior high-school 
Student was underscored by Kurzband (50). Mattil (63) reported on a 


Positive i A ; ents’ personal adjustment and their art 
relationship between stud P 4 forther insight 


Prod e 1 le that provide 
Products. Burkhart (16) designed a sed d attitudes while working in 


Into the à f tan 

relationship between self-concep : , ? 
art. Holland (43) renal that there was à negative Qui Trew 
Teferences to the self and chronological age, as seen through children s 


*esponses to objects used in daily living. , 
fel Sing some of the criteria for children s art w 
eld (59), Russell (80) reported a positive relation 


ork suggested by Lowen- 
ship between children's 
artistic expression and reading development. Freyberger (26) found no 
Significant relationship between children's socioeconomic and ethnic back- 
Sound and their artistic development. Hausman (36) offered evidence that 
Overt social expression, as seen in seeking and maintaining friends, related 
to the quantitative roduction of “art products"; but did not relate to 
qualitative ec aedi of children's art work. Zawacki (95), in his study of 
: ildren’s concept formation as seen in their drawings and sculpture, found 
siop sistency in individual approach to two- and Dowd expres- 
abili Studies which suggested a positive relationship im poe 

Y and aspects of sensory acuily were reported by Carter (18), Coun- 


tym 
an (24), and Slettehaugh (84). 
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Studies offering data drawn from experimental teaching situations were 
reported by Lansing (54) whose data suggested that, within reasonable 
limits, class and room size were not critical elements in teaching art; by 
McVitty (60) whose data supported the idea that the teacher is a key 
figure in motivating children to work in the arts; by Herberholz (40) 
whose data suggested transfer between aspects of creating in two and three 
dimensional media; and by Willard (92) who reported on a study of teach- 
ing in relation to developing Spontaneous and adaptive flexibility in 
senior high-school art students. 


Descriptive Research 


Numerous studies of a descriptive nature provided insight into con- 
temporary art education. Hastie (35) reported on a survey of current 
opinions concerning best practices in teaching art in elementary schools. 
This study also Teported on current emphases in teacher training for 
prospective elementary-school teachers. Logan (58) traced the growth of 
art in American schools. Beelke (8) surveyed certification requirements 
for art teachers in the United States. His research pointed up the related 
aspects of teacher training curriculums and state certification require- 


ments. Gordon, McDaid, and Hubbard (29) reported on their survey of 
expenditures for art suppl 


and Barkan (44) provide 
study of the supply and placement of art teachers, 


_ Surveying the teaching of art at the college level, Manzella (61) found 
increased emphasis on foster; 


was reported by Parker (73). 
A survey by Lanier (53) 
expressed in courses of study 
in art education as seen in th 
ported on a positive relations 
arts and the quality of the art 


Newton (71) described a surve 


indicated that art education objectives as 
and teacher’s guides did not reflect trends 
€ literature of the field. Lockhart (56) re- 
hip between parental understanding of the 


E ese experiences and their accompanying 
value structure are important in teacher training was shown by Hurst, 
Sutton, and Schwartz (45). Heilman (38) designed an evaluative instru 


ment to be used by teachers or prospective teachers as a means of analyzing 
their own potential as art teachers, 
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From Inquiry to Doubt 


Research into teaching art seeks its definition in conceptions of truth 
and values. If we may assume no ontological status for art outside human 
experience (see Henze (39) and Munro (68)), the researcher needs 
always to engage in clarifying artistic truth and value in his time. The 
reality of taking part in helping to shape people’s lives dictates this task. 

As inquiry brings us closer to the “equilibrium of knowing,” it also 
Serves to create a sensing for things not yet ready to be construed. Fresh 
Insight creates a new vantage point for fresh questions. The researcher’s 
task involves a seeming paradox: seeking rational explanations and search- 
ing to reach beyond rational explanation. Mooney (65) sets forth a unique 
role for the artist as he shares his insights with humanity: that of bringing 

to a level of cultural awareness the forms by which experience is inte- 
&ated and developed.” 

A review of recent research in the fine arts bespeaks the value of many 
research efforts. Responsible skepticism, however, plays an important role 
2 forcing the researcher to re-evaluate his actions. Barkan (3) stated that 

© researcher, by his very nature, holds a great deal in common with the 
artist and art teacher. Beittel (11), Hausman (37), and others argued the 
Compatibility of research and art education. Each, however, pointed out 
pat art and science contain elements jrreducible to each other. That par- 
ticular structures of rational thought may impose their limitations on 
artistic insight must be kept in mind; but that we must think rationally is 


ou, $3 «pe 
7 responsibility. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"Tis i 
: iss 
ization, ue of the Review continues, with slight modifications in its organ- 
teacher personnel xamination of research zelative to 
Tesearch relati nel. The attempt to provide integrated treatment of the 
Continued ums to broad areas started in the June 1955 issue has been 
e integrated minor reorganization of and a change in chapter titles. 
analyses of t Treatment of the research made possible more meaningful 
authors, It alsa literature and imposed additional tasks on the chapter 
* various en increased the possibility of overlap and duplication in 
ne Mito apters which here were held to a minimum through the 
M several: on of the authors involved. 
they review ries the chapter authors have been critical of the reports 
Suggested ih and identified areas of need for further study. Others have 
remains is e new techniques be developed. The fact is clear that much 
esired, one and that present techniques and methods leave much to be 
research h is the only answer to our problem— 
pr ce with which to improve our 


the traditional periodical e 


tigna Ace : 

poal vedi, Education of more research 

oth in ere should spur researchers on to new and better studies. 
idual and team researchers are nee 


Poss; * 
ibilit 
Y of both in the coming years. 
Jacos O. BACH, Chairman, 
Committee on Teacher Personnel 
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CHAPTER I 
Teacher Certification, Supply, and Demand 


HENRY CURTIS HERGE 


Pros 
Al 7 . z 
cneA em ine in our history have the American people been more 
complex proble the purposes and processes of education. Among the 
number of qu c" receiving attention was that of providing a sufficient 
creased pe oes ed teachers to educate vast numbers of children. In- 
bm o£ the ] m forced decisions and brought many suggestions. 
Sita ee: ter, if adopted, might affect the American public school 
For example e I and in time seriously threaten the American way of life. 
Certain it isi were those who would have the schools, beyond a 
argued that ape cater only to the intellectually elite. Some educators 
is proposal implies little faith in the American concept of 


iin 
Niversal education (1, 50, 84). 


The Crisis in Teaching 


ns of insuring quality of teaching for 
ols and colleges despite a shortage © 
d financial support. ‘A reappraisal of 


iS edici : 
cational system enabled the public to become aware of two crucial 
g to teaching in a period 


Prob 
S, oo Aa. attracting sufficient young people in n 
in all shortage of trained manpower 20, 46, 47, 50, 51, 57, 73, 82) 
Occupations that require advanced education and (b) keeping 
vers were apparent, 


educati 
at 
utit iis from deteriorating (7, 20, 38)- No easy ansv 
as clear that a quality program must rest upon planning and firm 


Convict; 

t P 

lons rather than upon expediency (64). 
ead that because of expanding 


E tee as was rather widespr : 

Concert possible erosion of quality, any failure to secure a desirable 

teachin of effort and to undertake bold but functional procedures in 

right ( S m" deny many thousands of children their educational birth- 
cates ‘ 

n dul (62) examined the data avai able on teacher supply and demand 
le i er variety of factors which may improve the situation in the future. 
hi tified several trends and positive signs on the horizon that made 

d college staffing problems. He argued 
mendations (emerging from pilot 


opti a iu 
mistic concerning school an 
class size but which would remove the 


Stron 
recom 
for lesson presentations. 


Educar 
about Pre groped to find mea 
eac ate million students in scho 
, instructional facilities, an 


class 


g : 
Projects) against acceptance of 
Sacher ; which would expand 

rom the children except 
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Despite certain expressions of optimism (44, 62), there were many 
who interpreted available data on teacher supply and demand less = 
mistically. A National Education Association, Research Division, stu T 
(47), supplemented by an impressive number of surveys by educationa 
agencies and researchers (4, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 21, 29, 31, 33, 37, 52, 57, 58, 
67, 68, 72, 73, 75, 79, 80, 81) brought into public consciousness the whole 
complex problem of teacher personnel shortages by directing attention to 
(a) the competition for manpower among all occupational fields requiring 
post-high-school education, (b) the sporadic supply and uneven distribu- 
tion of new teachers among the several subject fields of instruction 
(especially in the sciences and in mathematics), (c) the annual loss of 
about a third of those trained for secondary-school teaching because of 
their failure to enter teaching following college graduation, (d) the nearly 
9-percent annual attrition of experienced teachers from causes other than 
death or retirement, and (e) the anticipated teacher shortage in the 1980's. 

That the supply of teacher personnel is intimately related to the na- 
tional manpower situation was demonstrated by a report of the Educational 


Policies Commission of the National Education Association (49) as 
follows: 


Ordinarily speaking, teacher supply must be drawn from among those who have 


had four or more years of college education. The shortages are not simply shortages 
of people. They are, more accurately, shortages of able, adequately trained people. 
Teacher vacancies compete with vacancies in other, often better paid, occupations. 
Moreover the teacher shortage aggravates directly and insidiously shortages in 4 

other fields for which education is required by limiting or reducing the educational 


achievement of youth in schools and colleges. It has unique potency to multiply other 
manpower shortages. 


fer sh In a special sense the teacher shortage affects the entire man- 
power situation. 


Because quality of instruction determines in large measure the success 
of the entire educational enterprise, state-school administrators and leaders 
in education (2, 7, 32) urged both the profession at large and interested 
laymen to take steps to effect a solution to the problem of the teacher 
shortage and to improve teacher preparation through accreditation (41)- 

Stinnett (66) offered rebuttal to those who claimed there would be 4 
sufficient supply of teachers if legal and professional requirements Were 
relaxed. Armstrong (6) likewise pointed to the need to raise standards 
in the face of shortages and maintained that high standards woul 
attract competent people. The true causes of shortages of teachers, Stin- 
nett (66) explained, were (a) the imbalance in the population pools © 
the 1930's and the 1940's, (b) the inability of teaching to compete in 1°- 
muneration for the services of qualified people, (c) the tendency 1o 
overload teachers, and (d) the relatively low status of teaching in du 
system of values. Huggett and Stinnett (28) gave detailed consideration Ls 
each of these problems. 
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Teacher Certification 


In recent years, the state’s responsibility for teacher personnel has been 
recognized broadly to include (a) the professional preparation of an 
adequate supply of qualified teachers; (b) the certification of candidates 
whose preparation entitles them to admission to the teaching profession; 
(c) the establishment of institutions, facilities, and programs for teacher 
education in state-supported colleges and universities; (d) the approval 
and periodic reapproval of programs for teacher education in both public 
and private institutions; (e) the establishment of rules, regulations, 
policies, and procedures, and the enactment of state statutes for teacher 
Welfare; (f) the recruitment annually of an adequate number of students 
for the several teacher-education programs; and (g) the provision of state 
fiscal support for education at all levels (8, 24, 25, 27, 70). 

Between 1900 and 1950, there were marked trends toward centralization 
of teacher personnel services through the creation of units within state 
departments of education. While few chief state school officers delegated 
all teacher personnel service responsibilities to any one person of their 
administrative staffs, there was a marked tendency toward having the 
State director of teacher education and certification responsible for the co- 
ordination, leadership, and direction of teacher personnel services (7, 8, 


25,28). E 

Beginning about 1950 the trend toward creation of additional central 
offices for these services became static. In part, this might have been due 
to shortcomings in certification requirements and procedures, to Te- 
percussions toming from school administrators who objected p nere 
In teacher assignment through certification, or to default on the pano : 
few chief state school officers who were hesitant to delegate additiona 


TesSonsibif: : res were established (25). 
ponsibility until better procedu quirements show that several 


Annu i f certification re | seve 
States ossis ue dem ously in efforts to gue Sd Ey cera 
a 34 states either began or rg e M Mo eh PG 

Toced i iod reviewed. Arms l - 
Ported sod ees ES [dmm rade requirements were few eapite dde 
and the sustained teacher shortage State directors adjusted requiremen : 
to permit the employment, under temporary or emergency eque 
Persons not fully qualified. However, national progress towar igher 


Stand T f 1 tates had the bachelor's degree as the 
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extralegal bodies, broadly representative of the teaching profession, created 
to recommend requirements which should be enforced for the issuance of 
certificates. They listed advisory boards, commissions, standing and special 
committees, and procedures for consultation that were established to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

Stinnett (65) noted national efforts in developing new and revised 
requirements and recommended that the profession assume the functions 
which state certification was attempting to meet. He urged continuing the 
process of having the state legal authority issue the “general practi- 
tioner’s” certificate, but beyond that he thought it desirable that the 
profession assume the responsibility for the issuance of certificates of 
membership in the several subject-area associations. Stinnett (65) also 
proposed that acceptance of teachers by their respective associations 
should be based upon demonstrated teaching and scholastic competence. 
The theory behind his suggestion was that the teaching profession was 
maturing and should take steps toward “full professional status—and 
toward effective national reciprocity in teacher certification.” Thus a 
teacher would be required to meet legal licensure only as a “general 
practitioner”; thereafter, a teacher would gain professional status only 
through advanced study and examination and through election to mem- 
bership in an appropriate organization of specialists, 


Attacks upon Certification Requirements 


D uly rigid in requirements, with lacking uniformity, with 
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for developing quality preparation programs upon the college faculty 
(271, 65). 

_ Studies showed a marked decrease in the number of types of certificates 
Issued by state education agencies (65). Experience suggests that attempts 
to combine screening for personal fitness with credential procedures are 
futile, an example being a physical examination by a personal physician 
at the time application is made. Such requirements, said Armstrong and 
Stinnett (7), are unnecessary as professional schools strengthen their 
Standards for admission to professional curriculums. 

While there was a marked trend toward eliminating the "blanket" 
credential so common in the 1930's, 17 states employed this technique in 
Some measure. It did not follow that blanket certificates entitled the holder 
to teach any secondary-school subject in the curriculum. Responsibility 
Or appropriate assignment in terms of preparation was left to the local 
authorities and to accrediting agencies (23, 34). 

The growing importance and responsibility of persons who serve as 
educational specialists, subject supervisors, and educational administra- 
tors in the modern public school system led to the development of 
credential requirements more extensive than those expected of regular 


Classroom teachers (36). f . 
One of the most significant studies completed during the period pni 
review was that conducted by Howsam and Morphet (27). Their stu y 
Was an outgrowth of two, conferences called to examine problems an 
"SSues related to state certification of educational administrators. Their 
Published report (a) provided informational background for understand- 
ing Tecurring issues "à certification; (b) presented an analysis of trends 
€velopments in curriculum patterns, internships, pa and PP 
á ceships; (c) reviewed the status of the certification of a ei 
>'S; (d) examined the practices and problems in the sapien) p ^ 
Slons; ang (e) appraised efforts to structure a sound program ior jega 
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means for keeping schools operative. The National Education Association 
reported that the number of emergency certificate holders has risen an- 
nually since 1946. During 1956-57, the ratio of substandard certificates 
to total teaching positions was 1 to 15 (41, 46, 49, 50), and the total num- 
ber of emergency teachers in the public schools approximated 90,000. 

It appeared paradoxical for the profession to pride itself on upgrading 
standards for beginning teachers when 2 out of every 3 emergency teachers 
employed were in rural schools, when 3 out of 4 emergency teachers were 
employed in elementary schools, and when 3 out of 5 emergency teachers 
had less than four years of college preparation (42, 47, 48). 


Reciprocity in Certification 


Among the obstacles that teachers encountered in their efforts to create 
a fully recognized profession were the differences in certification require- 
ments among the states and the absence of reciprocal arrangements among 
contiguous states (64). Armstrong and Stinnett (7) reported a marked 
decline in the use of reciprocity compacts; according to their latest report 
only 14 states indicated membership in such formal compacts. This decline, 
they conjectured, may have been due to efforts of state directors to estab- 
lish national agreements based upon accreditation of teacher-preparing 


institutions by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 


Supply and Demand 


National and State Forecasts 


In 1957, the National Education Association issued its tenth in a series 
of annual Teports on problems related to teacher supply and demand in 
the United States. These studies (44, 45, 46) revealed that while there 
Were some reasons for encouragement because the five-year downward 
trend of college students preparing to teach was reversed, most states 
continued to lose ground in their struggle to provide an adequate flow of 


qualified teachers for the expanding student population in the public 
schools. 


The problems related to staffin 
best when one realizes that th 
most part, now high-school se 
in 1950 (these are now childr 
Further, by 1960, the more t 
seeking admission to eleme. 
annually inasmuch as each 


g the nation’s schools can be appreciated 
ere were 2,559,000 births in 1940 (for the 
niors), and that there were 3,632,000 births 
en enrolled in the lower elementary grades). 
han 4 million children born in 1954 will be 
ntary schools, and this situation will recur 


of expanding enrollments in 1960 when approximately 40 percent more 
students than presently enrolled will be in attendance (1, 42, 43). 
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Future Status of Teacher Supply and Demand 


PE ie ee of teacher supply and demand have become in- 
icd ificult since the end of World War II, it would appear that 
ra ve of greatest difficulty still lies ahead. The U.S. Department of 
Wells eue that by 1965 there will be 193 million persons in the 
Sena i about 36 million children 5 to 13 years of age, the normal 
dur 420 deua qu le attendance. The Department forecasts a need 
childre > additional grade-school teachers to instruct these additional 
ota à and 1,440,000 to replace teachers who will have left the classroom 
ariety of reasons (74). 
Pine. teacher shortages and the issuance of temporary permits, there 
Litter to be nationwide upgrading in standards of preparation and 
dépit lon to the profession. The effect stimulated high-caliber youth to 
was i teaching. One other stimulus affecting high-ability recruitment 
Mes wide acceptance of a basic salary-schedule principle, namely, equal 
or equal preparation regardless of the level of assignment (6). 


N 
ew Sources of Teacher Supply 
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ment I. approaching retirement might be retained if compulsory retire- 
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Search for New Techniques 
Causes and Remedies for Dissatisfaction 


Efforts to discover causes and remedies for dissatisfaction among teach- 
ers were abundant during the period of this review. Studies cited here 
serve to illustrate the quantity (14, 15, 26, 39, 53, 59, 60, 61, 76). 

Jewett (30) found, after 15 years of informal study, that teachers and 
former teachers were, with few exceptions, disillusioned by conditions 
which prevented their performance at a quality level. Clerical routines, 
teaching loads, pupil-teacher ratios, theme grading, money collections, 
and community projects were among the chief reasons for complaint. 

Christensen (11), on the other hand, found that the availability of 
large blocks of free time did not appear to result in more effective use of 
scheduled teaching periods, 

Derthick (15) directed his attention, in a Tennessee study, toward 
positive steps that might be taken in order to retain teachers in the future 
and made specific recommendations to improve conditions. Hill (26) 
learned that the proportion of teachers in Maryland who left secondary- 
school teaching between 1950 and 1955 was higher than the national aver- 
age and that half of the losses during that period were avoidable. 

, Rooks (60) in Georgia made a statistical analysis of attitudes by study- 
ing teachers’ satisfactions in relation to personal factors such as intel- 
ligence, interests, and academic performance. Roth (61) examined “high 
MCN thuat schools in California in order to perfect techniques for 
ining causes of dissatisfaction. He found dissatisfaction percentages 
were higher in Secondary than in elementary schools; job dissatisfactions 
ale” and “low morale" schools. 
there were many researchers who were con- 
n requirements of teacher certification and how 
arochial schools and colleges (32, 40). Nation- 
ation, preparation, and performance of educa- 
parent. Howsam and Morphet (27), and Vial 


in th à 
Four theses (5, 17, 55, 63 re 


practices, while Foster (18) 
studies on specialized a 
and Todd (71) were Concerned with the history, status, and trends © 
teacher certification in Arizona anq New Jersey respectively. 

One of the most significant studies in the period covered was that made 
by Stout (69). She identified positive relationships between selective admis- 
sion and retention practices in teacher education and the supply of qua” 
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fied teac . 
school t d E uae iae recruitment programs for elementary- 
effectiveness. Two i Ag BETSEY un suggested practices to increase their 
Viévaiis nad a investigators made recommendations designed to im- 
decisions ris s ian the public-school teacher: Piety (54) studied court 
personnel. mei b ied to recruitment, selection, and assignment of certified 
tion, reporte d osner (56), surveying procedures in certificate revoca- 
ing, m AE role of ethics commissions in advising, investigat- 
Dico th 8: an disciplining teachers accused of violations of ethics. 
chavs ean e next three years the nature of the studies carried on will 
Sa bean a vow now apparent. Since rules governing state certification 
i D ge ified substantially in the past three years, one may anticipate 
tioner” sta ig particularly in certifying, personnel beyond the “practi- 
ifs o he leadership role of the University Council for Educational 

in defe ion and the American Association of School Administrators 
trators ac ur capo preparation, and standards for school adminis- 
to the = "i ifies attempts of professional groups to find new approaches 
Process ole field of licensure and to professional participation in the 
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CHAPTER II 


Recruitment and Selection of Elementary- 
and Secondary-School Teachers 


WILLIS J. BLACK and M. JEROME PAGE 


Selection 


As A BASIS for teacher selection, the establishment of valid and reliable 
criteria for the measurement and prediction of teaching success continues 
to be a major research problem. Further details on studies, such as those 
by Day (5), Schick (21), Gray (9), Keeler (14), Hale (10), and Stoel- 
ting (24) —all of whom have examined this problem—will be found in 
Chapter VII. In general, these studies do not indicate the existence of 
individual testing instruments which provide a valid basis for selection. 

Charters (3) emphasized the necessity of selecting teacher candidates 
with an eye to the probable length of time they can be expected to serve. 
He pointed to the great attrition from the 1937 University of Illinois 
graduating class in teacher education; of a group of 546 graduates, only 
96 were teaching in their tenth year. Charters (3) concluded that "survival 
risk” was a matter which needed further investigation and that information 
concerning factors predictive of longevity in the profession was necessary 
if teacher selection was to be more realistic. 

McAulay (16) reported a study on selection conducted by the Southern 
Oregon College of Education. Of the 200 students in teacher education 
questioned, all agreed that the faculty advisors were the key to successfu 
Screening and selection of teacher-education candidates and that one ad- 
visor should work with the student throughout his four years of college. 
All the students indicated that the academic requirements for entry into 
teacher education should be raised. McAulay noted that all of the 20 
other United States institutions participating in the study were deeply co" 
cerned with the problem of selecting suitable candidates in a time © 
teacher shortage. Only one of the 20 schools seemed to have a well-con- 
structed and stated Philosophy as to what constituted a good screening 
procedure. The screening objectives and procedures in several Canadian 
institutions, particularly those in the province of Ontario, were believe 
to be more advanced than those in the institutions examined in the Unite 
States. 

Stewart (23) conducted a questionnaire study of 260 students enrolled 
in a graduate class at George Peabody College for Teachers in which he 
sought information concerning vocational choice. Because of the relation- 
ship he found between time of vocational choice and persistence in colle? 
he concluded that a stated intention of becoming a teacher is a relevant 
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criterion for selecting and encouraging prospective teachers and that early 
desire to enter the profession might be an important factor to consider in 
selecting those who will become dedicated teachers. 

Stout (25) made a questionnaire study of admissions and retention 
practices in teacher education, covering all four-year institutions in the 
country which prepared teachers and which were accredited by regional 
accrediting agencies. Her conclusions were based upon returns from 783 
90.6 percent of the four-year institutions pre- 
States and territories. Irrespective of the 
supply and demand ratios, 56 percent believed standards for admission to 
teacher education should be raised in order to attract more capable stu- 
dents or made more nearly comparable to admission standards in other 
Professions. Thirty-seven percent of the respondents urged that standards 
not be altered until more nearly valid criteria for selection were developed. 

tout concluded that (a) we are recognizing the need for earlier and better 
Counseling and guidance programs, for specific criteria for evaluation, u 
9r review of student progress, but that much more needs to be done; ( ) 
although we acknowledge that academic achievement 1s only one criterion 
of future success, in a large majority of institutions little attention 1s paid 
to other criteria: and (c) in general, graduates in teacher educada = 
Pare favorably in academic rank with graduates from other bacca aur n 
Professional and preprofessional programs and from liberal arts lagos ^ 
With 20 percent of the institutions requiring attainment of a grade aE 
ìn professional courses above the general institutional requirem 
&raduation, — 

The studies on selection indicated a continuing tre 
Pication of multiple criteria in the selection process; 


ti A á 
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Nearly 2 out of 3 attached high Senienos to blow c ea 
imi ing and to organized experiences v : 
en p reis ud es the highest level of importance for jc 
selection, idealistic elements, such as opportunity to den guns 
to work with young people, = poe for professional growth, 

ore than 9 out o students. , 
NI n study (23), in response to a question regarding TA 
factors that were most influential in the choice of teaching as a n 
expediency and liking for children were mentioned most frequent nes 
though 57 percent of the respondents believed that their parents wa e 
them to become teachers, only 30 percent considered that relatives i 
influenced their choice. The author pointed out that there was an eae 
number of chance factors, such as expediency, entering into choices és 
teaching as a career. Conspicuous because of their infrequent mention a 
influencing factors were guidance and courses in education. te 
Hoyt (12) studied a sample group which included 970 students s í 
widely scattered schools of education. The prospective elementary-sc t 
teachers in the sample group reported less influence from elementary 
school teachers than did the prospective secondary-school teachers from 


; r 
secondary-school teachers, The author concluded that the major reasons fo 
choice of elementary or secondar 


teachers in the sample grou 
ferred to work with children at that level. 
Brownell ( 


ment. Of a group of 4312 seniors of college caliber, only 689 had been 


concerning teachers’ salaries, The reasons 


to teach were generally of the sort reflec 
for service and simila 


tended to paint a ver 


given by the seniors for wanting 
ting appreciation of appara 
r values. The reasons given for not wanting to teac 
Y dismal picture of the teacher's life. : h 
Cramer (4) made a similar study of 638 seniors in high school in Sout 
Dakota. Eighty-five percent were not interested in teaching; the id 
reasons given were as follows: 30 percent, insufficient salary; 20 pi 
lack of independence; 12 percent, no job security; 10 percent, teachers 
percent, no future in teaching. Seventy-six vinci 
in teaching had never been asked by a teacher h. 
consider teaching; 23 percent believed they knew nothing about the d 
ing profession; and 30 Percent indicated unawareness of "ee 
in teaching. Of the 96 seniors interested in teaching, only 41 percent e 
been directly contacted by teachers. Practically all of the 638 seniors we 
of the opinion that teaching is important work. s 
The Delta Kappa Gamma study reported by Hardaway (11) cene ai 
the reasons for choice or rejection of teaching by 13,765 seniors in India 
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Of this g -- 
deleted ug 1 percent indicated interest in teaching. Hardaway (11) 
bdo uk ee A considering probable attrition, this number was insuf- 
that this iii A the teacher shortage. However, he also pointed out 
which wes showed improvement over a similar study in 1945 in 
2487 who ex P of the seniors were interested in teaching. Of the 
of à t ig an interest in teaching, only 4 percent gave influence 
in most suck de significant factor. Again, as has been generally true 
eaded the id iniri studies, enjoyment of working with children 
Was given qs m of reasons, with 56 percent so stating. Job opportunity 
security of job ecce by 20 percent, service to society by 19 percent, 
by pets A 9 percent, interesting associates by 8 percent, idealism 
in teaching : A vacations by 5 percent. Of the 11,278 not interested 
salaries hs m of interest was given as a reason by 25 percent, low 
"pee ds pour and undesirable working conditions by 12 percent. 
very small lan ED who had teaching experience of any kind was 
Tes the bs jt ign 4 percent). 
and seniors 4 study (8) of the opinions of 
ad Psi nine Los Angeles County high schools, five students who 
Preparation 1 decided to teach had been contacted by a teacher about 
Would pre or teaching, but only 1 out of every 2 students who probably 
clined ias for teaching had been contacted. Of those who were in- 
he Seniors h ep 19 percent of the sophomores and 66 percent of 
les of their : considered teaching as a career because of the characteris- 
Ores fo est teachers. The five reasons most often offered by soph- 
ple r wanting to enter teaching were the following (in rank order) : 


asure * 
i from working with children, pleasure from helping others, a 
and interesting work. 


esir 
© to pass on knowledge, good job opportunity, 
three. Ford (8) found that 


€ seni 
Students wh reversed the order of the first 
f the public schools were more 


Nelined Who had studied the operation o 
found th to prepare for teaching than those who had not. It was also 
tional at there was a relationship between the amount of personal voca- 
the ah lanes given by teachers and the intention of students to enter 
of thos, Ing profession. A large majority of those choosing teaching and 
teaching undecided reported that they had been influenced in considering 
aracte careers because of the characteristics of their best teachers. The 
tego, eS of their worst teachers had influenced students in the 
The fur of those undecided and disinclined toward teaching as a career. 
than Ost influential factor in getting students to enter vocations other 


Ported ring was found to be parenta Ford’s data also sup- 


of 1800 high-school sophomores 


] influence. 
ber of students are misinformed 


a . 
hon Sao that a large num 
er's sal . 
9 aries. 
of y5°% (22), utilizing an open-end questionnaire, studied the attitudes 
a teachers college. The findings in- 


di Co ‘i 
inoate vege freshmen enrolled in a e 
Sti; 8t. secondary-school graduates came to the teacher-traming 


TiO i » d 
- The, “ith the following attitudes toward and ideas about teaching: 
Di t and advancement in teaching. 


d Anticipated personal enjoymen 
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The economic motive was minor. (b) The chief business of teaching is 
getting content across to the pupils. (c) They believed that they would 
most like helping children to make progress. (d) The anticipated dislikes 
related to discipline of children, certain school routines, relations with 
parents, and exceptional children. About 15 percent anticipated no dis- 
likes. 

Johnson (13) sought to determine the attitudes of 170 high-school 
seniors toward teaching as a career through use of a projective technique. 
This device consisted of 11 loosely structured, ambiguous school situations 
to which students were encouraged to respond. Again, support was given 
to the generalization that low pay is considered a principal deterrent to 
teaching (71 percent); a minority (38 percent) was able to estimate 
beginning teachers’ salaries with accuracy. Reasons given in favor of 
teaching included good people to work with (54 percent), enjoyment 
of children (52 percent), interest in helping society (48 percent), and the 
good hours (32 percent). Discipline problems, long hours, boring routine, 
and limited opportunities were reasons given against teaching. An unfavor- 
able feeling toward grade-school experience was reported by 58 percent. 
Interest in subject matter ranked very low as a reason for teaching. The 
students were poorly informed about salaries and teacher preparation. 

Anderson (1) reported an investigation of the relationships between 
Socioeconomic status and parental attitudes toward the teaching profes 
sion. Although the parents of the four social classes expressed similar 
opinions of the advantages and disadvantages of the teaching profession, 
Tem differences that have possible significance for those interested in 
m [i dere and advancement of teachers were noted. Anderson drew 
Loc qnie EE (a) Lower-middle-class parents of sons less 
ü uly rejected the teaching profession on the basis of “lack of recogni- 

ion” than did the other social classes. Among the parents of daughters 
the upper-middle class felt that this was less of a disadvantage than the 
craen sonial classes. Thus it seems probable that these two social classes 
would find the lack of recognition less disturbing and would be less likely 
a reject the profession on this basis. (b) The upper- and lower-middle- 
rud, it d Sons rated the opportunity that teaching gives to meet 
yemas Epp e as one of the greatest advantages of the profession. The 
parents of daughters did not vary significantly on this state- 

ment. (c) The upper-middle- and lower-middle-class parents of sons rate 
the opportunity to work with young people as less of an advantage than the 
upper class, while the upper-middle.class parents of daughters rated this 

as one of the greatest advantages of the profession with the upper an 
lower classes relatively less impressed with this advantage. (d) According 
to these parents, the advantages of the profession were i high importance: 
the high respect others have for teachers, the highly interesting and enjoy 
able duties, the opportunity to work with young people, and the oppo- 
tunity for long and interesting vacations. (e) The greatest disadvantage? 
of the profession were its low income and the lack of recognition that 
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people give t 2 

favorably vith Se efforts. (f) Parents of sons compared teachi 
the parents of d okkeeping but somewhat unfavorably wit dee 
and, in de aughters compared teaching very favorably á nm 
Terrien’s cates stenography. ae 
ee on 4 pac (e) involving over 100 teachers has 

SA o aa a indirect influence of teachers in recruit: 
of teachers, and over such matters as discipline, community ex : aca 
bius vic ^ and lack of status in the community tend to giv re 
ins one ek oe regarding negative aspects of i. nd 
studies, In res ice of teaching as a career received attention in several 
ou decide i miim the qaen in the Stewart study (23), "When did 

ime. Sixty-si ea teacher?" 27 percent were unabl t i 
they M M. indicated they had made the Seton pa ce ie 
entry into scho i 16 percent, prior to high school; 9 percent, prior "i 
ege; and only n ; 28 percent, during high school; 28 percent. during col 
Ford (8) E percent, after completion of college. ' Be 
toward aem that three-fourths of the sophomores who were inclined 
ecision to an and one-fifth of the seniors so inclined had made the 
cated that th ch while in the junior high-school grades. The survey indi- 
EArt [d ew number of students who decided against teaching 
It will p id so during the ninth grade. " 
e noted that the reasons for choice and for rejection of teaching 


are ver ros 
tionable ea to those reviewed for studies of previous years. It is ques- 
"ise of addit; significantly different material will be discovered through the 
ohnson ree questionnaire surveys The projective device utilized by 
le conflict; represents a shift to an approach which may prove fruitful. 
Toles in re ing evidence with respect to the parents’ and the teachers’ 
Matter as oo tends to support the conclusion that so complex a 
ocational choice cannot be probed accurately with simple ques- 


tionna; 

Naire j 

; in ^ : 
struments. The same conclusion may be drawn with respect to 

| choice. The lack of knowledge 


akin 
mane enti as to time of vocationa 
ere is ed actual teachers" salaries may be significant. Unfortunately, 
a of HE amount of data available regarding students! knowl- 
i this fin diem Ne other occupations to interpret properly the significance 
remunerati t may þe that students have inaccurate information regard- 
ion in all adult occupations- 
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national levels. The recruitment process must be a continuous, an 
and selective program, and the classroom teacher is the key sueta - 
total process. win rats ae found ae -- typical state 
its responsibilities in teacher recruitment. : 

s (6) ie a survey of recruitment programs in New ees 
Mellman (18) listed 10 teacher recruitment practices that ete B 
relatively high mean rating for the recruitment of industrial arts teach = 
He concluded that teachers must recognize the importance of p s» 
practices instead of demonstrating a negative professional attitude in the 
failure to accept many of the responsibilities for teacher recruitment. . 

Kilzer (15) visited 23 colleges and universities in 10 states and gue’ 
viewed numerous administrators and professors regarding policies fe 
practices being pursued in the recruitment of teachers. His — es 
those approaches which were clearly in evidence or which were re x E 
to as being currently utilized. Included were 28 practices and nine pub ic : 
tions that should contribute to the development of a teacher recruitmen 

rogram. . 
j The U.S. Office of Education (27, 28) published two surveys of -— 
ment programs in communities and at the state level. Listed were speci 2 
programs that proved successful and various teacher recruitment con, 
mittees and councils that served as resources in the development o 
programs. = 

Meier (17) indicated that while state programs were increasingly 


: n : ; ams 
coming co-ordinated, only a few comprehensive co-ordinated progr 
were in existence at the state level. 


Evaluation of Recruitment 


Evaluation of teacher recr 
controlled evaluative 
(7) at Eastern Illin 
state were selected 


uitment practices has been rare. The us 
study located in this review is the one done by eps 
ois State College. In this study, four sections o al 
on the basis of past enrollment statistics. For gm si 
years, the numbers of freshmen to come from these sections had st 
approximately equal. In one section a personal type of peso us 
employed; in another, an impersonal type; a combination of persona nee 
impersonal in a third; and reduced treatment in a fourth control sect! e: 
Significant differences with regard to the number of freshmen enrolling ^. 
Eastern were found among all sections. Enrollments from all ame Te 
sections were found to be higher than from the reduced treatment sec eo 
at the l-percent level of significance. Elam (7) concluded that (a) di 
organized recruitment program is more effective than none, (b) a à 
sonal program is more effective than an impersonal program, s n 
combination of personal and impersonal techniques is more effective i 
either technique used alone, and (d) commonly employed recruitm 


. 2 s st you 
techniques have no differential effect, The one-year period utilized V 


appear to be an important limitation of this study. 
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Recommendations for Recruitment 


or comunes concerning the following points were found in two 
peria studies reviewed: (a) Improve attractiveness of teaching, 
Ee ry salaries (4, 6. 8. 15, 20). (b) Increase teachers’ understanding 
piam ^s in recruitment (2, 4, 8, 15, 19, 21). (c) Provide teaching ex- 
Diets bs — and organize FTA groups (4, 6, 15, 19, 21). (d) 
scholarship ot i services (2, 8, 15, 17, 21). (e) Increase 


Recommended Research 


Stew 
eld a (23) suggested research on why some teachers who enter the 
a tentative basis are challenged and make teaching a career while 


others a 
leave the field. The need for greater attention to theoretical and 
d above. More research of 


d by the Johnson (13) 
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CHAPTER III 


Preservice and Inservice Education of Elementary- 


and Secondary-School Teachers 
DWIGHT K. CURTIS 


The literature during the last three years focused chiefly upon the main- 
tenance and improvement of quality in teacher education. Colleges and 
universities preparing teachers were beset by two basic problems: (a) 
supplying teachers to teach all of the nation’s children and (b) improving 
and maintaining quality standards in preservice and inservice programs. 

That personnel in teacher education recognized these problems was 
reflected by the voluminous literature, mostly nonresearch, that appeared. 
Most common in the nonresearch writing were attempts to clarify the 
function of education in a democracy, to identify the elements that char- 
acterize quality in a teacher education program, and to describe programs 
and procedures believed to contribute directly to the preparation of high- 
quality teachers. However, there was little research, sponsored and reported 
by teacher education institutions, which was designed to relate system- 
atically their preservice and inservice programs to success in public- 
school teaching. 

Most commonly reported in the research were studies concerning pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences, especially student teaching. Few studies 
were reported which were designed to evaluate the contribution to teach- 
ing success of programs or courses in general education, public-school 
teaching fields, psychology and education, and professionalized subject 
matter. Research in the use of TV in teacher-education classes gained 
prominence, but instruction in the use of TV in public schools as a part 
of teacher-education programs received little attention. In general, re- 
search in preservice and inservice education of teachers was designed, 
chiefly by opinionnaire and questionnaire, to determine strengths and 
weaknesses in existing programs. Extensive recommendations for improve- 
ment of existing programs were made. There is little evidence which reveals 
that these recommendations were tested if put into practice. 

Several publications of the last three years, designed to bring crucial 
issues sharply into focus and to produce vast improvements in particular 
aspects or total programs of teacher education, should have major impact 
upon institutional self-appraisal through research. Noteworthy are the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Certification report © 
the DeKalb Conference (53); the Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching (4); the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education volumes, Teacher Education for a Free People (17 
and an experimental edition of Qualities of Experience for Prospect 
Teachers (2) ; and the Association for Student Teaching bulletin, Achiev- 
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ing High Quality in Off-Campus Professional Laboratory Experiences (3). 
Challenges to help crystallize purposes of and to set goals for teacher 
education in our democratic society were made by Callahan (9), Caswell 
(11), Hancher (25), Haskew (27), the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School (61), and Mehl (48). 


Preservice Preparation 


General education in the preparation of teachers received considerable 
attention in the literature, but research designed to measure the nature, 
Organization, and amount of general education in relation to particular 
objectives is still lacking. Layton (38) surveyed 150 colleges and univer- 
Sities to discover the requirements and recommendations concerning 
mathematics in eeneral education. He found the average requirement to 

e 1.97 semester hours but that institutions recommended an average of 

2 semester hours. The content recommended by 50 percent D cdi 
°t 128 institutions responding to this part of the study was n y d 
Metic and algebra. Mires (52) administered the Davis Test of ama 
Competence in Mathematics to 1811 freshmen entering six state Ej lege 
ìn Oklahoma in 1955. Only a few students possessed € " wa 
Petence. On the basis of the results Mires proposed a gonia aa is E 
m for a mathematics course ior gaml p suis Eon 

n i ind educatio: je 
sur ia Se guo D» wey that student interests, pii um 
attitudes be assessed and the program built around the gorge en 
Social needs of the group, of college students in ang an inn "d 
ide differences of opinion exist concerning what CM EP general 
€en professional education and academic education, 1 tematically de- 
$ "Calion, should be. Research studies have not been T informs] 
wished to measure the relative merits of specific ratios. ex i ooe 
9Xperimenta] approaches worthy of attention. Were reporte g 


it ntation but were not tested 
;.* Nature, organization, and method of presentation € 
a. relation to teadhing success (6, 20. 23, 33). Rivlin and Robbie ie 
“scribed a total faculty evaluation of a teacher education prog 
e H 

Mphasized the values that accrued 
Cademic preparation and the a 


e i several s i obinson ( 

tudies. R , i 2 

C a 

: Ourses in 48 of tl 55 ll d universities of New Enel 1 off 


betw 


Port 


leges and un 


; ; il of 
i e er 'dations of the Natione Od Eni and other professional 


S of ac i i fessiona’ 1 a 
ademic English, proiessk : : i ; 
Gelvin (24) examined require of music majors in 40 Mid 

tha T^ colleges and universities and ; 
p Percent of total hours in music 
*rcent of the total hours in general cu 
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ments overemphasized music and neglected general culture. Thorsen (78) 
found 36 selected physical education programs weak in preparing students 
in skills in individual sports, use of music in physical education, dance 
activities, program planning, history of physical education, and routine 
administration. 

Weaver (80) determined criteria for the selection of laboratory experi- 
ences suitable for an integrated course in physical science for elementary- 
school teachers and, using the criteria, selected 55 laboratory experiences 
suitable for a course offering one two-hour laboratory period per week 
for 36 weeks. Hill (30) emphasized the values of intercollege co-operation 
in the improvement of teacher-education programs following his experi- 
ence as North Central Association Coordinator. 

Shuster (68), from questionnaires returned by 29 percent of all teachers 
issued the collegiate certificate and employed during 1949-50, 81 percent 
of the secondary-school principals, 83 percent of the high-school super- 
visors and directors of instruction, and 80 percent of the division superin- 
tendents in Virginia, found that greatest teaching strength was thought 
to be academic preparation by 50 percent of the teachers, 74 percent of 
the principals, and 71 percent of the supervisors. Greatest weaknesses Te- 
ported by the teachers were ineffective methods of teaching, 41 percent; 
inability to understand children, 26 percent; and inability to maintain 
good discipline, 19 percent. Poor teaching methods and procedures were 
reported as the major weakness of beginning teachers by 60 percent of 
the principals and 49 percent of the supervisors. Seventy-four percent 
of the principals and 84 percent of the supervisors believed teachers with 
no professional preparation had more problems in beginning teaching than 
those who had professional preparation. 

Chamberlain (13) surveyed 514 public and private colleges and found 
the median semester hours of background in science required in elemen- 
tary-education curriculums to be eight. Authorities responding to his 
questionnaire believed that semester hours in science, both academic an 
professionalized, should be increased. Clark (14), from elementary-cur 
riculum offerings in 68 state teachers colleges of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, found that the range of semester-hour 
requirements was 9 to 28 in social studies, 9 to 23 in English, 3 to 22 in 
science, and 0 to 9 in mathematics. The writer found no reports concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the preparation of teachers categorized by 8€" 
demic departments. 

Implications for the evaluation and improvement of preparation in 
teaching fields and in academic background of elementary-school teachers 
may be drawn from studies of instructional problems in public schools. 
Suggs (75) concluded, following an exhaustive survey of the literature 
regarding problems of teachers, that preservice programs based on 9 
service experiences of teachers would be more helpful than present prac 
tice of empirical selection of content. Challand (12), surveying pe 
graduates of the National College of Education and 500 randomly selecte 
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ee td teachers in Illinois, found from a 53-percent and a 57- 
lees igs ss respectively, that (a) autocratic procedures were fol- 
mea sR = ing science, (b) a greater percentage of primary-school 
iur ang many reference materials while a greater percentage of 
ciet oa teachers used only a single text, (c) each class took 
siue rugs of fewer than two field trips a year, and (d) only one-third 
"milis 205 offered inservice programs to help the teachers. Seventy-one 
in biol E the teachers’ preparation was in physical science; 29 percent, 
ena, e Science. Kessel (35) found critical requirements of business 
vom lon teachers to be chiefly in the areas of curriculum planning, class- 
Nila DURO] procedures, guidance and attention to individual dif- 
the e: and maintenance of classroom control. Laws (37) reported that 

nost frequently mentioned needs of home economics teachers in 
stia were improved teaching methods and a better understanding 
pr ae ine teaching. Cross (18), found that the most common 
FA e of secondary-school teachers, when teaching outside their major 

ching fields, was lack of subject matter background. 


Evaluation of the Professional Program 
g professional program was evaluated most frequently by surveys 
eginning teachers and student teachers. Major weaknesses reported 
Y Miller (51), Thomas (77), Stewart (72), Cable (8), and the NEA 
" Division (54) were in methods of teaching, pupil wee po 
china’ for individual differences, pupil motivation, and uni wei ing 
Sis: ren; these were common for elementary" and secondary-sc hool teach- 
- Lack of academic background was listed as causing little trouble. 
- illard (83) compared her observations of Jearning experiences with 
e Ports from teachers, principals, and supervisors, all using the same 
SE list of 20 learning experiences. F ifty-three California omg d 
ee teachers were observed twice by the investigator. "Cac ere indi- 
= à that 16 of the 20 experiences were present in at least 90 percent 
e classrooms, principals checked seven. and supervisors checked five. 


Owe 5 : cperi esent in 90 percent of 
e Ver, the investigator found no experience pr Line» 
cl and supervisors thought particular 


assrooms. T incipals 
earn} . Teachers, principa? : arica 
(p) ing experiences, such P (a) helping children develop self-discipline, 
pos Providing situations in which tools of learning were used i a pur- 
e : ; í 

bu, 32d (c) planning with children, were present in most classrooms, 


e investi xperiences present in 36 percent, 4 per- 
c stigat d these exp 
ent gator foun of the classrooms. She concluded that 


; and 15 tively. 
cng ars in ees recone aan be placed upon firsthand experi- 
ith children. F 
Ba aps wein procedures; wien refined, hold promise for re- 
ers in i : ‘ usal factors in teacher success and failure, 
flectively to the improvement 
o opinionnaires and ques- 
dies of teacher problems referred 
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to above might have found teachers reporting symptoms rather than real 
problems. For example, is discipline or pupil control the problem or a 
symptom of the problem? 

Hoover (31), using two open-end questions: “Subject matter courses 
are ...,” and “Courses in education are . . .," found that 75 percent 
of the teachers surveyed gave stereotype answers. The implications of 
this study for teacher-education programs are far-reaching. 


Professional Laboratory Experiences 


Some attention was given to professional laboratory experiences in 
professional courses. Gelvin (24) recommended that systematic provision 
be made for professional laboratory experiences in music education 
courses at different age levels to prepare students for student teaching. 
Duff (21), in a three-year program of child study to determine changes 
in student sensitivity to human development principles, used an open-end, 
paired-interview technique preceding and following each of the three 
years. She found consistently significant differences favoring the three- 
year child study program when data collected before the first year were 
compared with data collected following the third year. She recommende 
systematic, direct experiences with children in the professional program. 

Jones (33), using interview and questionnaire with 116 student teach- 
ers, studied the relationship of types of pre-student-teaching experiences 
to success in student teaching. She concluded that the experiences having 
greatest carry-over value in student teaching had one or more of the 
following characteristics: (a) opportunity to assume some responsibility ; 
(b) „opportunity to assume leadership with groups; (c) opportunity to 
participate in teacher responsibilities; (d) opportunity for guidance, 
preparation, and follow-up of activity; and (e) opportunity to integrate 
theory and practice. Having least carry-over were undirected observations. 
Storm (74) recommended more professional laboratory-school experiences 
for prospective industrial arts teachers as a major factor in contributing 
to success in student teaching. 

This area needs extensive research to obtain evidence concerning (8) 
types of experiences, (b) sequence of experiences, (c) extensive versus 
intensive experiences, (d) participation versus observation, and (e) att 
tudes and competencies accruing from the experiences. 


Student Teaching 


Student teaching was studied from several approaches: changes in atti- 
tudes during student teaching, the student-teaching program, selection 
and preparation of supervising teachers, teaching load of college super- 
visors, and use of the campus laboratory school. : 

Sandgren and Schmidt (65), using the Minnesota Teacher Auitude 
Inventory, found significant changes in desirable attitudes toward teac? 
ing resulting from practical-teaching experiences—most for women ele- 
mentary-school teachers. They also found student teacher ratings 
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tl ee, teachers highest for full-time student teachers. Albanese (1) 
b — 43 home economics student teachers following student teach- 
iion classified them as positive, uncertain, or negative in attitudes 
eines teaching. Of the 51 percent judged to be positive, the major de- 
€ ning factors were wide experiences in school and community, and 
si eue guidance of the supervising teacher. Research studies de- 
m to measure change of attitude as related to quality of experience 
Supervision have not been reported. 
eo and Walker (29) submitted the most comprehensive description 
: a student-teaching program on a full-time basis. Ohlsen (56) reported 
n differences in types of experiences when shifting from one hour per 
ay to six weeks full time. The shift to full time resulted in appreciably 
Breater amounts of time spent in (a) teaching, (b) working with individ- 
ual pupils, (c) observing the supervising teacher and other teachers in 
€ school, (d) studying the total program, and (e) participating in ex- 


aclass activities. . 
Stearns (71) described a 12-week off-campus student-teaching program 
“School and Community" and 


which was combined with two courses, nd | 1 
-urriculum," taught by the college co-ordinator living in the community 
with the students. Questionnaire returns from 88.4 percent of the 173 
9rmer student teachers in this program and interviews with 47 of the 
Tespondents indicated that the following experiences had the greatest 
carry-over value, in order of frequency: (a) learning how a group wor 


jgecther, (b i : i (c) getting a variety of 
i ter self-expression, (c) 8 ga 
Lal an S ining Pbility to evaluate one's work and 


ideas for use in teaching, (e : 
: © work of chien, e Fis in supporting opinion, (g) wi 
-°SPonsibility, and (h) getting to know colleagues well. ‘The above list 
15 unusual in that it encompasses the range of responsibilities of a teacher 
school and community, not a list of instructional experiences alone as 
1S most frequently amt "Similar studies should be made in an attempt to 

€termine whether or not the above liar to students 


“product” is pecu 
teachin, á TE: 3 
g in similar resident centers. 


x ner (73) surveyed secondary : 
utions of the American Assoc} 


student-teaching programs of member 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 


Fr visits to 10 of the institutions, and 
Gestion aires M penem HT ds schools visited, he found (a) that 
55 percent of the schools relied entirely upon public om ie 
dent teaching, (b) that success of the off-campus program depence 
ily on a s x athetic school staff and competent supervising teachers, 
that full-time student teaching had advantages over periods of 
s than a full day. Weber (81) studied daily logs kept by 15 student 
nachers for a nid of 16 weeks to determine the specific and general 
ature of hols notiviien He found that major activities were related to 


x H H t 
s “Stoom performance and that few experiences Were provided in work 
eu Parent-school relationships: understanding individual children, study 
Community, and relationships between school and community. The 
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median number of hours spent in student teaching the second week was 
41 hours; the time spent gradually decreased to the thirteenth week, 23 
hours; and time increased during the last two weeks to 34 and 32 hours 
respectively. x 

The selection and inservice preparation of supervising teachers in condi- 
tions conducive to good student-teaching experiences is a persistent prob- 
lem. Clarke (15) used the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory to aid 
in selecting supervising teachers but concluded that knowing teachers’ 
attitudes, one could not predict their success with confidence although 
such information would be helpful in making student teacher assignments. 
Lingren (40) reported that Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Rhode Island have certification require- 
ments for supervising teachers, but no mention is made of state depart- 
ment approval of school systems as possessing conditions conducive to 
high quality student-teaching experiences. 

Whiting (82), in the Georgia internship program, prepared an ap- 
praisal form to be used by supervising teachers to improve supervisory 
procedures. Merring (49), from a survey of the nature of student teach- 
ing in 31 universities, recommended inservice programs for supervising 
teachers, closer observation by college supervisors, and co-operative efforts 
to improve student teaching in public schools. Richards (62) found that 
supervising teachers had most difficulty in working with student teachers 
in (a) situations involving discipline, (b) extraclass activities, (c) help- 
ing students with motivational activities, and (d) providing for individual 
differences. She also found that supervising teachers did not want help 
from principals or county supervisors. 

Wilson (84) found most student-teacher rating sheets in California to 
be organized around personality and personality characteristics, ability 
as a teacher, and mastery of subject matter, but found wide divergence 
of items under each. No studies were reported which attempted to deter- 
mine procedures effective in contributing to student self-evaluation and 
growth. 

Seagoe (67), in a follow-up of 314. students whose fitness for teaching 
was questioned, found that most remained in teaching but continued to 
be marginal cases—a challenge to guidance in teacher education. Evans 
(22) found, from a survey of 225 member institutions of AACTE, great 
variation in practice; he recommended better criteria to be used in 
equating the load of the college supervisor of student teachers with the 
load of other faculty members. The function of campus laboratory schools 
reported by Perrodin (59) and Bradfield (7) was chiefly student teach- 
ing although there appeared to be a trend toward their use for pre 
student-teaching experiences as a major function. 


Special Areas in Preservice Education 


Increasing attention was devoted to special education and the education 
of teachers and supervisors in special education. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
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tion eer 
Lo pd i 45, 46) are illustrative. Haring (26) found that 
discussion, and zm about exceptional children obtained through lecture, 
them but dies i ilms did not materially change student attitudes toward 
pales ice experience with the children was the crucial factor in 
Closed cir Studie change : 
using large Cu eene e studied by Siegel and Macomber (69) 
With ordinary i enrolled) TV classes, large classes (37-177 enrolled) 
nary eme nstruction, and small classes. (30-35 enrolled) with ordi- 
of any of th d no significant advantage was demonstrated in favor 
ability was E three in the acquisition of subject matter. Also, academic 
and Loftho ot a significant factor. Parsons (58), Herminghaus (28), 
found den n (41) came to the same conclusions. although Lofthouse 
or discussi percent of the students in TV classes missed the opportunity 
educational TV McKune proposed specific uses of and benefits from 
eachers Coll as demonstrated by Iowa State College, New Jersey State 
Bestions for Pia and the armed forces (55). Kanner (34) gave sug- 
Concernin E research that he believes 1s needed in solving problems 
evelopmes the potential values of TV in education and referred to 
tom pre nts made by the armed forces in US? of TV. The conclusion 
Used by TV research is that certain instructional procedures can be 
and dem that are not possible otherwise, such as close-up of materials 
centrati onstrations, the teaching of large numbers of students, and con- 
on of the teacher on a narrow range of subject matter (55). 


Gr Graduate Programs 
faaite programs in teacher education were studied in 10 member 
ound ions of the North Central Association by McCulloch (43) who 
Wide diversity of opinion regar e function of a graduate 

m, the value of the thesis, and t should be awarded. 
Sew a graduate program 

er (70) described 
ned for 
retention in the programs. 
content in graduate courses 
in 117 of the 200 or more 


om arts-in-teaching programs plan 
: Phasized standards for @ 
^^ the mn, 6) reviewed the preval 


9f th ethodolog ional researc 
y of educationa t 
© teacher-education institutions offering such a course. The content 


S similar ; 
50 peili in approximately 45 percent of the quM HE fomi that 
cent required the course and 40 percent offered but not 


Tens 
Quir, 
€ the course, 
in studies isolating 
themselves and others. 


identified the types of 


* programs they believed to 
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by the public school systems or by colleges and reported evaluations of 
such services. 


Inservice programs are assumed by teachers as an extra meds no 
consideration is usually given to load adjustment in relation to y : 
of or involvement in inservice programs. Mead (47) pointed to loa Lus 
special problem in inservice programs. It is possible that tremen 2 
sums are expended for inservice programs, while returns in terms e 
improved instruction are relatively small. There is one — Ji 
frequently mentioned but which no doubt contributes to the popula : 
of inservice programs involving credit; teachers need credit to becom 
eligible for higher salaries. . i 

Daines (19) found major needs of elementary-school teachers in Ida 7 
to be in helping slow learners; helping fast learners; understanding 
needs of children with behavior problems; developing skills for indepen à 
ent work at different reading levels; and developing feelings of con 
fidence, security, and belongingness in children. 

Miller (50) found that economics teachers who had taught 14 or epa 
years without additional formal preparation were least well prepared es 
technical terminology and generalizations, especially those peculiar 
newer economic interpretations. 

Willard (83) found di 
to be provided by teache 
that schools make arran 
learning experience de. 
understandings of the 
also emphasized the ne 
Tower (79) found fro 


screpancies between learning experiences thang 
rs, principals, and supervisors. She recommen E 
gements for all concerned to observe and discus 
monstrations as a means of developing € 
nature and quantity of learning experiences. 
cessity for effective leadership in such procedit 
m a survey of teachers, principals, and Cagle : 
in Indianapolis that the individual conferences with consultants, regu lis 
consultant help, group meetings on common problems, the Indianapo 
course of study, and a handbook for beginning teachers were rated 710) 
helpful by all groups as inservice procedures. Cappa and Van Meter ( é 
reported small-group meetings, bulletins, classroom visits, conferenc 
with principals and consultants, demonstration lessons, intervisitation, i 
institutes most helpful in the order listed. Lerner (39) found orientati : 
sessions, preschool workshops, small-group discussions, and summer yo 
shops on the job most successful in helping teachers with previous SP 


aaah : 1 S onda 
cialized training in their work with mentally retarded children in st 
institutions in the United States and Canada. 


Zulauf (86) reported that beginning teachers obtained little help va 
principals; they endorsed a planned follow-up program by the co ed 
Mead (47) discovered that more than half of the elementary-sc xo 
teachers surveyed in Nevada were teaching in buildings without od 
fessional libraries. He reported, also, that the elementary-school teac 


i livers rte 
endorsed systematic follow-up by the university. Petersen (60) Pis m 
lack of time and inconvenience of travel as major obstacles, and $ 
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Increments ; P 

inservice i ees certification requirements as major stimulants i 
M Rees Wilson (35). in pre ep Lore ES correspondence 

ation insHtuHons survey oi 40 sc ool system 
public c AE concluded that through is pii d 
Work with edi eroi were doing more about preparing teachers e 
from a seme children than were the colleges. Becker and Volle (5) 
that the ont of 22 teachers of mentally handicapped children reported 
psychological hers wanted more services than could be supplied by the 
Instruction T sorito from the Ilinois State Department of Public 
in 20 Nemate strom (42), evaluating preschool workshops for teachers 
With school p, a public schools, found that discussion groups concerned 
the cre sa were considered most helpful. Teachers reported that 
Weakness ee. arang influenced their teaching and that the major 
: repofted T of systematic follow-through during the year. O'Reilly 
Cachers in nat action research procedures using 56 home economics 
Browth as a SR city showed greatest value in contributing to teacher 
ajor re ale essional person in school and community. 

School syster ems regarding inservice education are encountered by small 
Sonnel are s where professional libraries and specially prepared per- 
Was design TU readily available. Research has not been reported which 
Procedure ed to determine the actual effectiveness of particular inservice 
teacher, s in improving teacher competence other than by statement of the 


Needed Research 


Rese, 

" e$ reported has but rarely f 
ect ey dp the relative value of co 
Telated 1 periences with children and you € 
eo ted BE truction in public education; or broadly, 

o 

Professir attempt to determine (a) the degre 
“ssional i people rather than technicians an 
sad parti eachers can be prepared. The co-operativ 
31 has ially financed by the U.S. Office of Education 
Self-ap the potential of providing tremendous impetus to institut’ 
Praisal of teacher-education program? (66). 
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CHAPTER IV 


Employment Practices and Working Conditions in the 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


LUTHER E. BRADFIELD and TROY W. EDWARDS 


M literature reviewed in this chapter is concerned with employment 
practices and working conditions for teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools. This report is a review of research and interpretation 
of statistical data; it sketches the implications of such data as they re- 
flect stability or change in the employment practices and working condi- 
tions in the elementary and secondary schools. The remuneration of 
teachers is more extensively reported on in Chapters V and VI. 


Employment Practices in the 
Elementary Schools 


A difference in opinion exists between teachers and administrators on 
some employment practices, Bowman (12) compared teachers! opinions 
on personnel administration practices in Oregon and found a wide range 
of opinion expressed both by teachers and by administrators on many 
practices. 

Several studies of current employment practices were reported. The 
School Executive (63) secured descriptions of policies and procedures 
regarding personnel selection, employment practices, and orientation of 
new teachers in six widely scattered areas of the country. A committee of 
the Iowa State Education Association (31) studied administrative 
practices in use in the state and offered suggestions for democratic school 
administration, Recommendations were made as to responsibilities of 
teachers, school board members, administrators, and placement officers 
with respect to employment practices and relationships. ; 

A number of studies examined selection and placement of teaching 
personnel and orientation of new teachers. Proper placement of teachers 
was considered an important factor in teacher morale and, therefore, 
closely related to effective instruction. The American Association of 
School Administrators (2) listed factors that contribute directly to in- 
structional improvement. The importance of clear personnel policies re- 
lating to selection and assignment of teachers was considered. In its 
Thirty-Fifth Yearbook (4) the Association emphasized the value of ane 
personnel procedures which are consistent with sound psychological E 
philosophical principles, including employee participation in NS ral 
formulation and respect for the personality of the employee. Practices 10 
more efficient personnel selection, assignment, and orientation were rec 
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teacher personnel selection. Hilfiker (28), reporting on how a teacher 
should be hired, expressed the belief that many administrators invite 
candidates to come for interviews but fail to inform them of the qualifi- 
cations essential for the position. 

For many years the accepted practice in employing teachers was in- 
dividual bargaining (46). Too frequently this practice reflected the at- 
titude of the employer that as little should be paid as would permit the 
continued operation of a school. Armstrong (5) reported that the finan- 
cial and educational standards for teachers were determined by the state 
departments of education or legislative bodies. Roller (61) described a 
rather detailed employment procedure in Kansas City which utilized the 
talents of all staff members. Interview committees were appointed with a 
dual function of interviewing the candidate and being interviewed by the 
potential employee. The vote of the interviewing panel was upheld even 
if the administration was in disagreement. 

A survey by Nation's Schools (43) indicated that 86 percent of an 
unspecified number of school administrators polled opposed a policy 
prohibiting employment of husband and wife or close relatives in the 
same school system. Only 7 percent of those polled indicated that a 
nepotism policy existed on the board statutes. Seventy percent of the 
administrators expressed the opinion that whatever the policy regarding 
nepotism it should apply to nonteaching as well as teaching personnel. 
Employment policies concerning nepotism showed little consistency in 
practice or policy. The administrator usually exerts an influence where 
employment policies are concerned, but Garber (26) reiterated the fact 
that the power to employ or discharge school teachers is vested in the 
School board in most states and this power cannot be safely delegated. 
Roach (58) pointed out that the teacher employment problem creates 
fewer legal involvements between school boards and teachers than do 
dismissal problems. 

Stinnett (68) observed that there seems to be a trend toward nation- 
wide reciprocity in teacher certification; the trend will probably continue 
as long as the critical teacher shortage exists. The 1955 Teacher Supply 
and Demand Report (49) presented a statistical analysis showing that 
only 56 percent of potential high-school teachers graduated in 1955 ac- 
cepted jobs in teaching. Between 1950 and 1954. (69, 72) the annual pro- 
duction of high-school teachers declined 42 percent. Reynard, Vesey, and 
Brown (57) in an Ohio State University study found that approximately 
35 percent of the 1954 college of education graduates were not available 
for teaching positions. Present projected student enrollments in secondary 
schools (69, 72) show an increase of approximately 3 percent annually 
through 1965, or from 7 million in 1954. to 12 million in 1965. If we 
may assume that scarcity increases value, teachers by 1965 should be 
both scarce and valuable. 

The study of employment practices cannot avoid the financial aspect 
when, according to Yeager (77), teaching is in reality a part-time profes- 
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sion. Low teacher-salary levels seem to encourage out-of-school employ- 
ment. A survey report (50) confirmed Yeager’s assertion when it dis- 
closed that the typical man teacher received 86 percent of his income from 
teaching. The typical woman teacher received 95.3 percent of her income 
from teaching. Montgomery (41) cited instances where efforts were made 
to work out exchange programs between industry and education in an 
attempt to furnish employment for teachers during the summer months. 
As a result of this experience, industry expressed the opinion that teachers 
were generally in need of extra money during the summer months and 
were willing to work for it—"a little.” Industry showed no real interest 
in part-time summer employees; therefore, to avoid a part-time teaching 
profession, teachers frequently accepted full-time employment in industry. 
Shellhammer (65) stated that a re-evaluation of emp oyment practices 
to provide 12 months’ employment with a realistic teaching oad might 
decrease the appeal of industrial jobs. Yeager E EE that en a 
adequate nine- or 10-months’ salary spread over a -month period wi 


i ealing. 
a i ofession any more appealing 
ot make the teaching pr r araa 
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studied teachers’ cost-of-living in Grand Rapids; he concluded that failure 
on the part of school board members to act on cost-of-living requirements 
could mean further exclusion of competent teaching personnel. Hunter’s 
investigation (30) sought to obtain favorable and unfavorable reactions 
of teachers toward school and living-working conditions in New Orleans. 
Evidence secured from these teachers suggested that co-operative working 
relationships between teachers and administrative leaders had improved 
but more improvement was needed. The study pointed out that teacher 
morale was influenced by many factors and many share the responsibility 
for good morale. Prewett (54) studied barriers to good teaching cited 
by over 400 teachers. These barriers were found to exist in the classroom, 
within the school as a whole, and in the community. 

Several studies were designed to throw light on sources, other than 
salary, of satisfaction and dissatisfaction among teachers. Jewett (32) 
surveyed the working conditions that caused the more able teachers to 
be dissatisfied. Teachers indicated they were disillusioned because they 
were blocked in realizing their purpose in the schools and, therefore, 
unable to do a significant job of teaching. Redefer (55) explored teacher 
morale and quality of education and found some significant relationships. 
Bidwell (11) studied the effect upon teacher satisfaction of administrative 
behavior with which teachers agree and disagree. Moyer (42) and Sharma 
(64) considered the nature of administrative leadership and its relation- 
ship to teacher satisfaction. Moyer was concerned with the extent of 
teachers’ agreement on their attitudes toward the principal and the effect 
upon their feelings of satisfaction with teaching. Sharma gave attention 
to expectations of teachers regarding decision-making practices in their 
schools. A review by Wright and Bettelheim (76) brought out some of 
the conditions that make teaching a stimulating and satisfying occupa- 
Hon, including the enjoyment of personal rewards. Bidwell (10) also 
summarized studies related to administration and teacher satisfaction- 
He considered the investigation of administrative practices affecting the 
satisfaction of teachers important because effective teaching requires 
a feeling of satisfaction and positive identification with the school. 

Attention was given to the problem of teacher turnover by Conville and 
Anderson (20), McLaughlin and Nicholson (38), Mason (39), and 
Moffitt (40). General conditions under which teachers worked and other 
factors pertinent in determining why teachers left teaching were con- 
sidered in these studies, Some of the reasons found by Conville an 
Anderson were (a) inadequate salaries, (b) marriage, (c) too many duties 
other than classroom teaching, (d) large and overcrowded classrooms; 
(e) lack of equipment and teaching materials, (f) problems in discipline, 
(g) unhappy teacher relations, and (h) inadequate supervisory assistance 
McLaughlin and Nicholson (38) studied a group of California teachers 1” 
an effort to determine why they quit teaching. The four most frequeritly 
mentioned causes were (a) clerical work, (b) supervisory duties at schoo’ 
(c) inadequate salary, and (d) too many meetings. Mason's questionnaire 
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, economic status, job satisfaction, 
| = working conditions of beginning teachers showed a very large teacher 
urnover. Approximately 10 percent of the first-year teachers from all 
states in the nation and all sizes of schools were included in the study. 
seis of the study reported by Moffitt (40) indicated that teachers want 
cad same things as do other workers: good salary, security, promotion, 
resting and stimulating work, and loyalty from associates. Teachers’ 
Most important desires included (a) more and better equipment, (b) 
fewer children per classroom, and (c) better working conditions. 
ips me studies sought to obtain data relative to teaching: load e: 
T eachers. McAulay (37) reported an interview study to deter 
mine the number of hours of professional work in the week of the average 
elementary-school teacher. The workweek of a selected group of teachers 
™ a particular locality in grades 1-9 compared favorably with that in other 
Vocations. A study conducted to give elementary-school teachers an oppor- 
tunity to tell of their teaching load was reported by King (33). Suggestions 
Were made for reducing teaching load. It was concluded that teachers 
Would be more effective and happier if teaching loads were reduced. 
Tistensen (16) studied teacher work load; he critically examined the 
employment of teachers’ time. The Research Division of the National 
"Qucation Association (48) summarized research on teacher load and 
Pointed to continued efforts for smaller classes, more time for planning, 
Teedom from unnecessary tensions, and relief from clerical duties. 
he American Association of School Administrators (3) stated some 
actors and conditions which hamper teacher effectiveness. These included 
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well as state laws enacted and efforts by other organizations to promote 
better sick leave policies. Claywell (19) reviewed the National Education 
Association credit union movement and pointed to the nationwide interest 
in this means of teacher welfare. Waterman (74) summarized provisions 
for teacher leaves of absence in the state of New York during 1957. 
Some improvements were noted in personal illness provisions and other 
paid leaves since the last survey was made in 1955. 

Problems encountered by new teachers and the nature of the super- 
visory assistance given teachers are considerations basic to working con: 
ditions in the school. Tower (71), Cable (13), and the Research Division 
of the National Education Association (45) studied the problems of begin- 
ning teachers. Tower classified the problems of beginning teachers in the 
Indianapolis publie schools into six major areas. It was recommended 
that administrative personnel and responsible supervisory leaders be alert 
to problems of beginning teachers and provide the necessary orientation 
and working conditions to help meet their difficulties. Cable found that 
locality had little bearing on the nature of the problems of new teachers. 
A majority of the problems of beginning teachers were associated with 
orientation. The nationwide study of first-year teachers conducted by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association (45) sought 
to ascertain (a) factors on personal and professional traits and charac- 
teristics, (b) certain implications that the first year of teaching may have 
on the teacher shortage, (c) the nature and extent of social and economic 
problems of beginning teachers, and (d) factors that lead to an early 
withdrawal from teaching. 

The nature and effects of supervisory activities were surveyed by Silver- 
man (66), Benjamin (8), and Cappa and Van Meter (14). Silverman 
attempted to identify personal characteristics and daily activities of a 
group of elementary-school Principals. These were found to be strong 
factors in influencing teacher morale. Benjamin (8) analyzed data col- 
lected from 50 elementary-school principals and 50 elementary-school 
teachers to provide examples of effective and ineffective supervisory be- 


havior of elementary-school principals. These incidents were presume 
to have made the difference 


Working Conditions in the 
Secondary Schools 


Working conditions for secondary-school teachers vary widely — 
place to place. This variation is frequently affected by such factors 
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ln ex m e peu (b) characteristics of pupil and teacher population; 
e and economic mores of the community; (d) local, state, and 

: attitudes toward the teaching profession; and (e) the general 
esprit de corps existing within a given school system. 

Moffitt (40), describing working conditions in terms of physical and 
mental needs, stated that the public is responsible for salary, security. 
and promotions; the school administration is responsible for equipment, 
class size, and general working conditions; and teaching colleagues must 
Supply appreciations, a feeling of belonging, and sympathetic and intel- 
igent supervisory assistance. Wandt and Aikman (13) listed four condi- 
tions most sought by prospective teachers as follows: (a) teaching one 
Particular grade level, (b) a new physical plant with adequate supplies, 
(c) pupils of average or superior intelligence who present no behavior 
Problems, and (d) students from homes of at least average socioeconomic 
evel. It was noted that teachers seeking the conditions described above 
should probably explore fields of employment other than teaching. 

Kinnick (34) pointed to the fact that a teacher's working day is never 
a neat six- or seven-hour package. Douglass (24) and Patrick (52) joined 
Innick in emphasizing that the actual time on the job is but the begin- 
mng of a professional teacher's workday. Student conferences before and 
after School, lesson planning. grading papers. professional meetings, parent 
and pupil telephone calls letters of recommendation, job placement, and 
attempts to keep up with cament professional writing and thought extend 
the teacher’s workday into an unbelievable 14- to 15-hour day. Douglass 
24) insisted that there is a steady increase in the demands upon the time 
and energy of secondary-school teachers. The expansion of co-curricular 
activities, the increased participation of teachers in counseling, a 
Participation by teachers in the over-all educational planning, increase 
time needed to deal with individual learning. involvement in community 
Activities, a trend toward democratic participation 
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59 column inches "for" and 71 column inches "against" the educational 
program. Much of the adverse material came from detrimental pronounce- 
ments by educators themselves. Copeland (21) maintained that it is easy 
to find fault but quite another matter to suggest solutions. Davis (23) 
reported that many destructive and unwarranted assaults on schools, 
methods of teaching, textbooks, teachers, professional organizations, and 
other aspects of education are left unchallenged. Copeland (21) expressed 
the opinion that criticisms should not be allowed to go unchallenged unless 
they are constructive and based on fact. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (48) 
found that while many groups have established 40-hour weeks, teachers 
workweeks have increased to approximately 48 hours. The NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards issued a policy 
declaration including recommendations for (a) classes of 25; (b) assign- 
ments of teachers to their fields of competence; (c) free time for planning, 
lunch, and rest; (d) a reasonable distribution of extracurricular assign- 
ments; and (e) allowance of time for inservice education. 

Clark (17) reported that although teachers’ salaries were still low 
compared with other salaries, it was somewhat encouraging to observe 
an upward trend in the relative position of the teacher's buying power. 

Roesch's Michigan study (60) revealed that community pressures con- 
cerning wearing apparel of teachers exerted enough force to cause teachers 
to spend more on new clothes and cleaning and repair of clothes than is 
normally expected of middle-class groups. Phillips (53) found that al- 
though Indiana high-school students had little desire to exert rigid com- 
munity controls over the personal lives of teachers, there were rather wide 
differences of opinion expressed by students from various social classes. 
The Research Division of the National Education Association (46) re- 
ported that few communities in the United States place rigid personal be- 
havior limitations on teachers. Slightly under two-thirds of the teachers 
questioned in this report indicated there were no restrictions placed upon 
their personal lives, Approximately one-third indicated slight but not 
serious restrictions. Slightly over 2 percent reported restrictions which 
they classed as serious, and these were teachers living in communities of 
5000 or less population. It would appear that the social environment of 
the occupational group determines to a large degree the roles assigned 
to the teacher. Salyer (62) reported that in many high-school systems 
working conditions were excellent for teachers. The buildings and equip- 
ment were adequate, teaching loads provided time to plan and work with 
students, adequate instructional materials were provided, and extraclass 
activities were distributed among faculty members to ease the burden 
on any one teacher. At the same time there were schools where teachers 
were overworked and working conditions were far from desirable. —— 

The school administrator must maintain some flexibility in making 
teaching assignments. Nevertheless, during the employment processes the 
teacher must be informed, as precisely as possible, concerning the out-of- 
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CHAPTER V 


Teacher Personnel Problems in Junior and 
Senior Colleges and Universities 


NEAL B. HOUSTON and JAMES G. UMSTATTD 


Noine-rentus of the articles on college teaching personnel written during 
1955-57 were almost entirely discursive. Some relatively neglected areas 
of research are highly important, for example, academic freedom. 

Researches are here reported under preparation and certification, sup- 
ply and demand, rank, promotion and tenure, rating, salaries, academic 
freedom, and retirement. 


Bibliography 


The most nearly complete bibliography in the field of college teaching 
personnel and related areas was produced by Eells (15). It covered the 
period from January 1945 to December 31, 1956, and contained at least 
1900 significant articles. The annotations in the main were skeletal rather 
than factual. 


Preparation and Certification 


Junior-college teachers became better prepared in the last 25 year? 
according to Colvert (7), for three reasons: a 50-percent increase 1n 
graduate degrees, summer-school attendance by faculty members from 
80 percent of the junior colleges, and inservice programs of several types 
in more than one-half of the 325 junior colleges reporting. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (29) 
reported an increase in doctorates conferred from the low of 1966 in 1946 
to 8996 in 1954; but Maul (24), in a sample of 829 full-time college 
teachers, found that 31 percent of new full-time college teachers in 195%- 
54 held doctorates, whereas only 23 percent of the 1956-57 group held 
that degree. In 1953-54, 18 percent of the newly employed full-time col- 
lege teachers entered service without at least the master’s degree; the 
figure had risen to 23 percent in 1956-57. 

The same report raised questions about the doctor’s degree as a prep” 
aration for college teaching and about the new recipients’ interest ie 
teaching. Another NEA Research Division study (28) suggested the need 
for defining competencies for the various fields and a better co-ordination 
between fields of training and areas of need. Maul (24) found that among 
the recipients of doctorates in 117 of the 146 institutions which conferret 
degrees in 1954-55, only 57 percent entered educational service. He ia 
ferred to the need for a study of the competence of college teachers ?* 
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degree, 21 percent had the master’s degree plus one year, 
ad only the master’s degree, and 11 percent had less than the 


degree. Elsewhere (5:157) it was predicted that by 1970 the 
taffs would fall to 20. Using these 
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Bures = of doctorates on college $ ’ 
Li the base for comparison, the NEA Research Division (28) 

ent of Education reported 
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that of grant from the Fund for the Advancem 
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l faa new staff members i 
R ing year, 23 percent held doctor's degre 
Percent. a master’s degree. A comparable group in 1953-54 included 31 
Brees, e: doctor's degrees and 18 percent with less than master's de- 
Sector's distribution by ?1 fields revealed decreases jn the proportion of 
" field egrees in 1] fields, increases in eight fields, and no change in 
s between 1953-54 and 1956-57 (28). 
1956 and 1966, college enrollments 
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for every four in college in 
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Maul (23) reported a slight decrease in doctorates granted (8996 in 
1954. and 8840 in 1955) ; he warned that the greatest shortage of teachers 
was shifting from the elementary school to the college (21). The NEA 
Research Division (28) reported 1196 unfilled positions in 1955-56. or 
1956-57, of which there were 226 in engineering and 225 in the physical 
sciences. ; 

The low points in number of degrees granted since 1938 (28) were 
1944. for bachelor’s, with 126,000; 1944 for master’s with 13,400 (1945 
was not shown) ; and 1946 for doctor's with 1970. The numbers increased 
to peaks of 434,000 for bachelor's in 1950, 65,100 for master's in 1951, 
and nearly 9000 for doctor's in 1954. In 1956, the corresponding numbers 
of degrees were 311,000, 59,200, and 8820. Increases since 1944 were 
greater for men than for women although the increase for women receiv- 
ing doctorates mounted each biennium from 420 in 1944 to 890 in 1956. 


Rank, Promotion, and Tenure 


Maul (25) reported that of the faculty members in 1953-54 in all 
types of degree-granting institutions, 27 percent were professors, 22 per- 
cent were associate professors, 30 percent were assistant professors, ang 
21 percent were instructors. Wright (37) reported lack of a system © 
ranks in junior colleges in 1956 and named the lack as a cause for 
difficulty in recruitment. 

Maul (25) stated that the chief bases for promotion were evidence of 
exceptional skill in teaching and graduate study. He found no majority 
practice related to tenure but indicated that 43 percent of the institutions 
in the nationwide study required three years of service before granting 
tenure. The Eastern Sociological Society (13), in its survey of opinion 


. C jon 
of scholars, reported competence as their preferred criterion for promotio 
and tenure. 


Rating the College Teacher 


No studies of wide scope were available on rating. : 

Maslow and Zimmerman (20) found that colleagues in one large € 
cipal university tended to equate good teaching with creativeness, while 
students tended to equate good teaching with good personality; m enr. 
relation of .69 was found between faculty ratings and student ratings ° 
the faculty members. Yourglich (38), at a Pacific Northwest university; 
found a correlation of .59 between teachers’ and undergraduate nde 
concepts of the ideal teacher. Freshmen’s concepts of the ideal teacher 
correlated least with teachers’, .42. The coefficients were .64 for Sop : 
omores, .61 for juniors, and .57 for seniors. The study (38) also ee 
pared concepts of teachers and students as to the ideal student. The a 
ing coefficients reflected higher agreement than that reported dr 
coefficients for the four classes, in order, were .81, .83, .87, and .90. 
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for 

E of students and teachers was .89. Teacher traits that 
Siler ae Io — the 19 listed both by teachers and by students, in 
umoarea m ency of mention, were integrity, maturity, ability to com- 
bd. he cae i and academic background. Top among student 
an à D rro were intelligence, diligence, integrity, maturity, 

o 
m an "cus (19) developed a forced-choice type of rating scale 
on their eco M omm by students from 107 traits mentioned in essays 
neli seniora. A eachers and in essays on their best teachers by 100 Grin- 
check, and 3 coefficient of reliability of 89 resulted from a test-retest 
of .98 we ne of .88 resulted from the split-half procedure. Coefficients 
re obtained for both preference and discrimination. 


Salaries of College Teachers 


T I 
bana A Research Division (27) reported for 989 degree-granting 

edian sal of all types, or 64 percent of those invited to contribute. 
$5731 to. aries in 1955.56 for nine months were $7076 for professors, 
Instructor, associate professors, $4921 for assistant professors, $4087 for 
Stitution d and $5243 for all teaching ranks combined. By type of in- 
universiti. e medians on the same basis as above were $5649 for state 
Versitie ies, $5585 for nonpublic universities, $6435 for municipal uni- 
$ S, $5458 for land-grant colleges, $4992 for state colleges, and 
nine-mo or teachers colleges. Junior-college medians in 1955-56 on a 
$ nth basis were $5470 for the public, 83613 for the nonpublic, and 


27 
for all 530 junior colleges included. 
t, $5481 for the Middle 


Adan by region were $5758 for the Far Wes 
the €, $5456 for the Middle states, $5417 for New England, $4920 for 
d $4799 for the Southeast. 


e ates, $4900 for the Northwest, an 
9f the median percent of salary increase over 1954-55 reported for 672 
Same institutions was 6 (27). Increases of 20 percent or more 
atten in 2 percent of the institution 
nge and Pfnister (30) found that s* 
Will ing more slowly than salaries and wa 
Tease with the shortage. 
merican Association of University Professors (1, 2) reported a 
million to 615 privately supported colleges 
for 41 institutions selected from this group, 
t would be needed to remedy the de- 
suffered by college 
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ported that while prices increased 92 percent since 1939, college teachers' 
salaries increased in private institutions 53 percent for professors and 85 
percent for instructors; and in six state universities, 88 percent for pro- 
fessors and 107 percent for instructors. f 

Between 1939 and 1955 (32, 34) per-capita income in the United 
States increased 234 percent in general and 254 percent for lawyers, 
dentists, and physicians. Hutchisson (17) reported Ruml’s suggestion that 
tuition be increased to provide for adequate college salaries and recom- 
mended a formula by which the discrepancies in salary might be corrected 
by this and other means. 

In his analysis of 32 kinds of fringe benefits, Serbein (33) found no 
institution among the 49 studied that had more than 22 of the benefits or 
any with fewer than eight. All but one had retirement programs. 

Colvert (8, 9) had returns from 61 percent of the public junior colleges 
and 46 percent of the private junior colleges. Median nine-month salaries 
for the public junior colleges ranged from $4485 in the South to $6423 
in the West, and for the private from $2870 in the West to $4880 in the 
Northwest. Between 1941-42 and 1956-57 the median salaries increased 


in these junior colleges from $2395 to $5405 for the public and from 
$1587 to $3765 for the private 


Academic Freedom 


The American Civil Liberties Union (4) set forth desirable procedures 
to be used in academic freedom cases to insure justice based on order. 

Significant conclusions of the AAUP report (3) were that it is a mis 
conceived notion of public relations resulting from public pressure that 
has led administrators to interrogate faculties, and that an educational 
System is unacceptable when it subjects faculties to the irresponsible push 
and pull of contemporary controversies. 

Tuttle’s poll (36) of 147 faculty members in Western colleges found 
that 90 percent insisted on freedom of thought and speech and that 10 
percent recognized there must be curbs. 

Landis (18) presented an analysis of ethical standards in 13 other pro 
fessions that forms an excellent basis for comparison with the profession 
of college teaching. 

An academic bill of rights and obligations was formulated by Dennison 
(11) from the documents of government of “a variety" of colleges an 
universities. This outline of 16 principles and related practices was SU 
sequently used as a guide to an inquiry in eight selected Eastern libera" 
arts colleges. Academic freedom was included as a right in Principle Bs 
The right to encouragement and protection in the activities appropriate 
to a member of a professional body dedicated to the search for and he 
semination of truth, and the obligations associated with this right. The 
eight colleges “seemed to endorse” the AAUP-AAC Principles on 47 
demic freedom although it was stated that pressure would probably 
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brou 

bue Ber ^ any faculty member whose utterances seemed to chal- 
diversity = tt enets held by people of influence in college affairs. A 
study and D erns was found with respect to the 16 principles. The 
in: telationshi — to prefer the deliberate working out of problems 
slitions bs oh y whatever resources are available rather than seeking 

The Easier s principle or device such as a code. 
125 professi n ociological Society (13) reported that one-half of the 
efinitel E ona scholars who responded felt that academic freedom had 
y decreased in the last few years. 


Retirement 


age was 70 in 52 percent of the 


Butt 
on (6) found that the retirement 
the trend has been to lower the 


wie surveyed. Recently the t 
in order to ut Stee of these institutions anticipate a reversal of this trend 
to the clas utilize manpower. The practice of administrators’ transferring 
ployment rou SUN retirement was noted. Button also reported em- 

Of the ^ a different institution after retirement. 

at the - institutions studied by Turner (35), 92 percent reported 
an Md ad compulsory retirement ages; almost one-half actually had 
institutio nal age range for retirement. He found that two-thirds of the 
adn ns studied had almost identical retirement regulations for faculty 
ths ninistration. Few reduced teaching load with advancing age. Three- 
€ mo Stated that exceptions were made to the regulations in some cases. 
i 2M frequent complaint reported was that the retirement income was 
Sion on provide a reasonable living standard. The NEA Research Divi- 
at a ) reported that of 662 institutions, 40 percent required retirement 
h Be 65, that 37 percent required retirement at age 70, that 9 percent 
no retirement regulation, and that the remainder scattered their 
m her from age 60 to over 70. Over one-third of the faculty members 
the 4 e institutions will have retired, under present regulations, before 
Ron children born in 1954 reach college entrance age. 
and mM (31) reported retirement ages similar to those indicated above 

ated that in 3 percent of the 380 institutions he surveyed, the retire- 


a 
ge for women was lower than that for men. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Economic, Legal, and Social Status of Teachers 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, MARTHA L. WARE, and JEAN FLANIGAN 


Maxx aspects of teacher' personnel discussed in this chapter do not lend 
themselves to the usual techniques of research. This is especially true of 
the legal status of the teacher. Research in legal status is done by analysis 
of laws, court decisions, and school board regulations. Tabulation of re- 
turns of large numbers of questionnaires does not usually yield reliable 
information; the questionnaire method is seldom used and probably 
should never be used. 

In general, the economic, legal, and social status of teachers has been 
investigated through tracing the development of certain patterns, or an- 
alysis of existing status, or evaluation of existing status with recommenda- 
tions for improvement. Research into the economic status of teachers also 
opens the door to opportunity for comparison of the status of teachers 
with the status of other occupational groups. The same thing is true © 
certain phases of research into the teacher's social status. Such compari- 


sons could be, but rarely have been, made with respect to the teacher's 
legal status. 


Economic Status 


During the period reviewed, research on the economic status of the 
teacher by professional and lay groups put major emphasis on the salary 
gains and losses of teachers in comparison with other occupational groups 

In an annual review of the economic status of the teacher, the NEA 
Research Division (35) presented figures on consumer prices, purchasing 
power of the dollar, budgets, teachers? salaries, and income and earnings 
of other occupational groups. The report for 1957-58 found that since 
1950 the economic gains of the teaching profession had kept pace with 
gains of other occupational groups, but these gains were not sufficient tO 
offset the losses of the previous decade. The teachers’ estimated average 
salary of $4207 for the calendar year 1956 represented an increase of 
percent over the salary estimated for the calendar year 1939. The average 
annual earnings of teachers were compared with the earnings of ? 
persons working for salaries and wages, $4021 in 1955; the average a" 
nual earnings of employees in manufacturing, $4582; and the average 2" 
nual earnings of civilian employees of the federal government, $4807. 
The 1956 salaries of teachers were found to compare less favorably than 
the 1939 salaries with salaries of all groups except civilian employees 9 
the federal government. 

Ruml and Tickton (61) assembled a wealth of statistical data for ae 
paring salaries in education with salaries of other occupational groUP 
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over a 50-year period, 1904 to 1953. Over the period there was absolute 

deterioration of salaries of educational executives. 

There was a notable absence of studies of individual or family budgets 
suitable for teachers. Roesch (60) reported a field investigation of what 
it costs a teacher to maintain an acceptable standard of living in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. For a woman teacher with no dependents, Roesch found 
the after-tax annual amount required was $2891; and for a man with 
three dependents, $6292. The Heller Committee budget (73) for a family 
of four for the salaried junior professional and executive worker was es- 
timated for 1956 at $8369. The Changing Times budget (5) established 
imi ‘on of income to major classes of expendi- 
limits of safety for the allocation o 4 1 

; i The budget of the Community Council of 

tures for different income groups. g : 1 

E e family. The Heller Committee 

Greater New York (7) was for a low-incom : 

bud juni rofessional and executive worker approached 

5» e ni wi heun E uns However, none of the budget studies re- 
acceptable level tor teac . e. : 

Viewed Provided for the reading, sipolan a travel allowances neces 

sary for teachers to continue professiona vay questionnaire survey of 

The NEA Research Division (46) rpm ANSA Research, Dis 
teachers’ income and family api iia r men represented only 86 percent 
sion reported that the teaching salary 10 d that the teaching salary for 
of the total income of male teaches Wt e of women teachers. 
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or men, outside earnings comprised 8.8 — school jobs made up 
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odium ii Probi The median amount of the 

Y teachers with personal debts was $709; reported the average income 

The Federal Reserve Board has pn Mad of the spending unit (16). 
of spending units by the occupation 9 me of $5140. The average income 
For 1956, all units had an afore” apondls units was $7770. 
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and was estimated at $5160 for 1958. Endicott (15) estimated the average 
annual starting salaries for women for 1958 in 10 major fields of employ- 
ment at $4356. " 

Lieberman (27) reviewed research on job satisfaction and economic 
status of teachers and concluded that the teachers’ economic status when 
compared with that of other occupational groups is not likely to provide 
teachers with much satisfaction. Lieberman discussed the psychic income 
of teaching and concluded that the notion that the intangible rewards 
of teaching make up for low economic status is unrealistic. 


Salaries , 

Research on salaries and salary scheduling practices was too extensive 
in the period reviewed to permit a complete summary of research in the 
space allotted here. For the period reviewed, the NEA Research Division 
(51) reported approximately 50 studies on teachers’ salaries available 
from the National Education Association alone. Educators who conducte! 
research considered low pay the biggest problem; for the laymen, merit 
rating was the biggest issue. 

The NEA Research Division (34) issued the annual estimates of the 
average salary of the instructional staff for the current year. For the year 
1957-58 the average salary was estimated at $4650 for all instructiona 
staff, an increase of 6.9 percent over the salary of $4350 for 1956-57. For 
1957-58 the average salary of elementary-school classroom teachers was 
estimated at $4325, and the average salary of secondary-school classroom 
teachers was estimated at $4840. The average salary of all classroom 
teachers for 1957-58 was estimated at $4520. d 

Swanson and Griffin (66) found a trend from 1932 to 1952 towar 
the equalization of salaries of Negro and white teachers in 12 Southern 
states. In actual amounts paid in North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee: 
and Virginia the average salaries of Negro teachers were higher than 
average salaries of white teachers, 

Figures on salaries paid in urban school systems are published ae 
two years by the NEA Research Division (42). The latest study wer 
for 1956-57. The NEA Research Division (44) continued biennial pu 
lication of the special salary tabulations, the most recent of which ed 
for 1956-57. City-by-city figures for teachers, principals, and adminis? 
tive and supervisory employees in urban systems of 2500 and mor 
population were shown in the tabulations. es 

The U.S. Office of Education (70) continued to report actual salaria 
paid the instructional staff. The latest figures available from the Wem 
survey were for the school year 1953.54, For 1953-54. the U.S. Office à 
Education reported the average salary per member of the total instructio? 
staff as $3825. ja 

Clark (6) continued to report real wages of teachers. For Septem dn 
1957 the index of the real wages of teachers stood at 150.6 based 
1939 as 100. 
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cipe 6Stion P iit answered Yes, and 58 percent answered No. To 
aswe, 2 me o you think your school board would favor this prin- 
ted No cent of the superintendents answered Yes, and 18 percent 
at in 1956-57, 31 states, 
alary Jaws for teachers. 
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Legal Status 


To determine the legal status of public-school teachers, it is necessary 
to analyze constitutional and statutory provisions, school board rules 
and regulations, and judicial decisions, 

No single comprehensive study of the legal status of teachers generally, 
which includes both statutory provisions and judicial decisions, was made 
during the period under consideration except studies of the legal status 
of teachers of a particular state. Edwards’ revision (14) of his book, The 
Courts and the Public Schools, includes the most nearly complete data on 
teachers’ legal status as it is affected by judicial decisions. , 

The NEA Research Division continued to publish its annual compila- 
tions. The School Teacher's Day in Court (43), containing digests of court 
cases in which teachers were litigants, and High Spots in State School 
Legislation (38), reviewing state laws affecting teachers, were published 
each year. The U.S. Office of Education also reported on state school 
legislation periodically (69). Garber’s Yearbooks of School Law, 1955, 
1956, and 1957 (17, 18, 19) contained analyses of significant cases which 
involved teachers, Reutter (58) discussed legal aspects of personnel ad- 
ministration. 

The 1957 edition of the manual on certification requirements published 

y the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


board of education requirements were included. The certification laws 
of the several states vary in their requirements; without such certification 
a teacher is not licensed to teach in the public schools of the particular 
state. These laws have been the subject of litigation in many states 
and Edwards (14) analyzed these decisions. He found that the courts 
generally hold that (a) a direct action may be brought to show that 


causes set out in the sta. 
and (c) the state may 


may increase requirements which certificate holders must meet. It is also 
an accepted principle that a Prospective employer may require qualifica- 
tions in addition to the Certificate. The certificate does not entitle the 
teacher to a teaching position; it merely indicates that the teacher has met 
minimum standards set up by the certifying agency. 

Considerable research has been done on the terms of teacher emploY- 
ment. The varied conditions under which a teacher may be employ? 
were grouped by the NEA Research Division (30) under tenure, D uid 
ing contract, and contract for specified periods of time. A comprehens!¥' 
study of the trends in tenure legislation and judicial decisions er 
between 1940 and 1956 was made by the NEA Research Division fo 
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the NEA " 
study bis dre on Tenure and Academic Freedom (30). The 
pre Mie aereis - good tenure laws provide the best protection t 
law st ont in e y competent teachers. The elements of a good uie 
undis stete e study are that before dismissal a tendit is afforded 
Roach (59) ment of charges, and a hearing. 
Contracts, and mu the legal problems in the alteration of teachers" 
contracts’ duri n rick (12) examined the common-law status of teachers’ 
statutory and ing the period 1929-1954. A state-by-state summary of 
Penalties for il an provisions of resignation requirements and of 
ivision (41). reach of contract was prepared by the NEA Research 
umpti . 
control at kar reviewed teachers legal problems which arise from the 
umption de conduet This includes corporal punishment of pupils. 
MI Te confora six characteristics of reasonable and proper punishment: 
rection purpo s to statutory enactments. (b) It is administered for cor- 
is aware of one and without malice. (c) The pupil knows his error and 
OF Gapaesdue e reason for the punishment. (d) The punishment is not cruel 
ment is suit x leaves no permanent mark or injury. (e) The punish- 
ed to age and sex of the pupil. (f) It is administered in the 


teacher-pun; 
at E a "jenes If these requirements are met, it is unlikely 
ollective e i be held liable in corporal punishment suits. 
u argaining, the closed and the union shop, and strikes by 
d in an NEA Research Division Special 


ic- 
emo p ol teachers were discusse 
to be s ). It was concluded that if collective bargaining is a procedure 
Principles 4 by public-school teachers under currently accepted legal 
X inion. ie following safeguards should be provided: (a) The closed 
shop should be excluded. (b) The possibility of a strike must 


e ayo; 
i oide: ae ; : x 
Slo d through a provision walving the right, if any. (c) The provi- 

tes and regulations, and these provisions 


ns 
shall jm. not violate existing statu 
"is supremacy over the "bargain." Lieberman (28) analyzed the 
Conclug ^ involved in teachers’ strikes, including the legal aspects. He 
Shoulq ed that if strikes by public-school teachers are illegal, teachers 
3 m Statutory or contractual provisions which would afford them 
€ means to settle employment problems. 


R Retirement 

e 

cal, Es meth into teacher retirement May be classified as historical, analyti- 
ix mo bal It may also be classified as dealing with current status 
r eva Pective status: in either case: the report may be descriptive only 
"s ea nate. Research into teacher retirement also may be classified 
factor, ing with case law or statutory law. Economic and sociological 


a e "is also been considered. 
n Sse y ae development 9 
OW ip exi handler and Petty (4) 

Xistence, types of financia 


ement systems was dis- 
who also described the types of plans 
] support, formulas for benefits, eligi- 
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bility for retirement, and the characteristics of a good system. Huggett and 
Stinnett (23) analyzed age and service requirements, deferred benefits, 
compulsory retirement, benefit formulas, refunds, options, and financing. 
The NEA Research Division (31) prepared for the Department of Class- 
room Teachers a "discussion pamphlet" for use of local teachers associ- 
ations. It consisted of a simplified explanation followed by questions for 
study from which general principles can be deduced, and an evaluation 
of the teachers’ own systems can be made by them through use of a 
check list. The NEA Council on Teacher Retirement (33) produced reports 
of its annual meetings. 

In addition to discussion of the major features of retirement plans, a 
few reports concentrated on a particular feature. Probably the most 
controversial single issue was the compulsory retirement age. Pros and 
cons were discussed by Chandler and Petty (4), while Stewart (64) sug- 
gested an empirical approach based upon the following three criteria: 
(a) ies the person wish to retire? (b) Will his health be endangered by 


Some of these descriptions of OASI coverage included discussion of 
has b , S0Clal security coverage for teachers—a matter that 
een controversial since 1940 (4, 23). Others were not evaluative 
ally the extent and types of social security cover- 
Description of the OASI program and statistics 
Were published by the Social Security Adminis- 
eports (68) included estimates of income an 
© the future and an evaluation of the actuaria 


Except for fiscal reports of individual retirement systems, statistical 
reports on teacher retirement were few in number. The NEA Researc? 
Division abandoned its former practice of tabulating statistical data 0” 
teacher retirement systems because changes made in retirement laws }” 
the last decade made the systems so different—for example, some 7€ 
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supplemen 
tal to soci i 
sonia ave cial security, some : " 
n offset: : 5 are co-ordinated with soci , 
aaa security 1x M pem of the states teachers y spent ie 
lons of statisti ge. The Division took tl iti M 
afisting esos 2 ok the position that simple tabul 
gures wer gave incomplete information and mi sumpie fabula: 
to issu € not comparable. A i ud misleading dataz tie 
e pages fo . As a substitute, the Division be i 
Page describing ee Handbook on Teacher Retirement (31). ed 
stem, A statutory provisions and th isti : 
yaa : sions and the statistics of a parti 
e revised so boi ay made in any system, its page in the he onn 
; fter tracing hess data are relatively up to date at all times. an 
industrial me in gross national product, personal income. 
Sionomy, Biron D] rods profits, and other aspects of the nation's 
ould be 3 concluded that a teacher’ i 1 
Tu i c À acher's retirement 
veyed the ibus: what it was in 1939. Corson and McConnell er ar 
aintenance ce of older people and of public and private income- 
e Twentieth an for them. The publication included the report of 
"ole. entury Fund's Commission on Economic Needs of Older 
Se tating that “it invali 
QU retirem was invalid to compare 
kis Stine IE systems and draw the conclusion that System A is 
oe amount } than System B simply because System A pays a larger 
™parison on m NEA Research Division (39) tabulated benefits for 
the basis of the return per $100 of total contributions. 


alculat; 
lons : 
were made according to the benefit formulas in 40 state and 
ree typical teachers’ salary 


amounts of money received from 


Tee 
territori 
8 1to : 
wchedules, ial retirement systems, for th 
e or retirement under each of seven circumstances. With 
of the seven circum- 


eit 
ances von denominator, benefits in any one 
vx Tespect oe Even though this report was prepared with 
Plet ediately t contributing factors existing at the time, it was almost 
a "mei revised fey date because several retirement systems were com- 
in several y state legislatures and social security coverage was 
Eq, case ] al other states. 
p; vards (1 De on teacher retirement was summarized historically by 
sion (43) and currently by Garber (17, 18, 19) and the NEA Research 
need to prepare for retirement 
Havighurst (22) claimed that 


We, © Prob 
To lems of aging teachers and the 
d secondary-school teacher 


thi [i : 
e pp SU 
bjects of two research reports. 


AE pri 
ls me of J; 
b f life for the average elementary- an 


Of js, Wee 
ns life cd and 60. He concluded that teachers tend to reach the prime 
(26) made a statistical study restricted 


veyed 226 teachers 50 years old or 
lation of the results of 
and adminis- 


tr, u H 
at, Y ind; 
ots ndicated that young teac 
her differently. Law 1 
hers. She believed that 


the, Tat 
el nu 
teach, ast yd on the problems of older teac 
Ss sho dd of professional activity should have added zest. Older 
uld be encouraged to prepare for active retirement. 
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Social Status 


Much of the research reviewed in the areas of the social status and 
prestige ranking of the teacher and teaching as a profession leaned 
heavily on summaries of social and occupational studies conducted before 
1955. Most studies of the social status of teachers have drawn general- 
izations from investigations of either the social origins of students in 
schools of education or from investigations of the opinions of students oF 
parents concerning the rank and prestige of teaching in comparison with 
other occupations. 

Both Lieberman (27) and Danskin (9) reviewed existing studies and 
found that teachers have been assigned a low social status when they 
desire a high status. Lieberman characterized teachers as a socially mobile 
group and teaching as one way of climbing the social ladder. With the 
social mobility of the profession, Lieberman associated uncertainty COn- 
cerning status. 

Grobman and Hines (21) compared the existing research on participa- 
tion in social and civic groups of the upper social economic strata W! 
similar studies of teachers. The evidence was that the participation of 
teachers was less than that of the upper strata. The authors concluded that 
although teachers qualified for full membership in the community civic 
and social group from an educational standpoint, the barriers to full pat 
ticipation were social class origins, mobility, stereotypes, and recent attam- 
ment of professional status. 

The New York State Citizens Committee for the Public Schools (55) 
conducted a questionnaire survey of the communities in New York State 
touching many of the social aspects of teacher-community relations. An 
analysis of the returns showed that teacher-community working relation- 
ships were better than social relationships. Of the 199 communities whic 
replied, 97 percent indicated that teachers were involved in planning 
activities for their schools. However, 54 percent reported that teachers 
were not generally invited to students’ homes. In 64 percent of the com" 
munities the teachers’ social life was unrelated to the community. 


Attitudes, Opinions, and Morale 


Some variation exists between the evaluations of teachers’ social and 
community adjustments by persons outside the profession and evaluations 
expressed by teachers themselves. The questionnaire survey of first-yea? 
teachers in urban districts made by the NEA Research Division (36) 
found that 81 percent of the first-year teachers felt that they were socially 
accepted in the communities in which they taught, 12 percent felt ghey 
were partly accepted and partly rejected, 7 percent felt ignored and les 
than 1 percent felt rejected. 4 

A representative sample of American public-school teachers was polle 
by the NEA Research Division (46) on the same question of soc} 
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acceptance with the following results: 88 percent felt the 

by the community, 1l percent indicated they felt pards iei £pi 
less than 1 percent felt rejected. It was also found that inus et is 
community varied: elementary-school teachers felt more aui i 
secondary-school teachers, married teachers more than iile te euis 
rural more than urban, women more than men, and older indus ees 
than younger teachers. This survey of teachers also reported that %5 
percent of the teachers felt that the community imposed no restricti 

on their personal lives, and only 2 percent felt that the restrictions ids 
serious. About one-half of the men and women teachers were active in 
at least three different types of community organizations. À similar report 
(47) was prepared on the status of the probationary teacher. The Yale- 
Fairfield study (1) found a tendency toward participation in community 
affairs as teachers rather than as adult citizens and found the role of 


teachers to be an isolated one. 

Stewart (63) studied teacher perceptions of 62 school actions in one 
School and found, among other things, that sharing in the planning bore 
the most consistent relationship to higher teacher evaluation of the action. 
_ Linder (29) surveyed the opinions of teachers and principals concern- 
ing the factors contributing most to staff morale. Teachers and principals 
Were interviewed to determine how they felt about morale. Twelve causes 
hers’ viewpoint and 11 causes of lowered 
morale from the principals’ viewpoint were listed in the study. Redefer 

on teacher morale and listed several 
assumptions regarding it. H d that many questions were unan- 
Swered by the research thus far. Surveys of attitudes and morale of teach- 
ers were conducted in the New Orleans Js in 1950, 1953, and 
956 and were reported by Hunter (24). It was concluded that between 
1950 and 1956 increasingly larger proportions of the teachers indicated 
Avorable attitudes toward the factors and relationships related to teacher 


Morale, 
Weber (74) reported on t 
nior students in elementary à 
: wi rusos of their college training. yor conc 
eed for close supervision, assistance, an continuous 
teacher who is pu beginning his career. In the summer of 1953, Doddy 
and Edwards (13) conducted a study of the apprehensions of 150 Negro 
Public-school teachers concerning desegregation in South Carolina. The 
onal adjustment, human 


Questi : : ispl. ent, pers 
onnaire covered job displaceme"» p 
Telations, anil prafemional preparation. The authors found the most 


Strongly expressed apprehension to be that greater academic preparation 
Would be demanded of the Negro teachers as a result of desegregation; 
* least strongly expressed apprehension concerned the possibility of 


?bolishing the public school system. 
study (49) of teacher opinion on pupil 


ent NEA Research Division i 
avior was based on the resp 270 classroom teachers. Pupil 
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education were s 
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i as related to school, teacher, community, family, and miscel- 
pas toad The teachers also compared pupil behavior today with 
and 20 years ago. : 

uic that ihe data in their report are too limited to genesi, te 
a great degree, Silvey and Silvey (62) concluded that the teachers stu D 
had a narrow concept of the job of teaching. Two hundred and d 
teachers were asked to list five duties they were expected to perform w T 
they enjoyed doing and five duties they disliked. From a total of 1 "i 
duty statements 55 duties were considered agreeable and 95 were co 
sidered disagreeable. All those who mentioned classroom teaching MIR 
it agreeable. The narrow concept of teaching held by the teachers d 
indicated by their finding disagreeable several duties closely tes 
with classroom teaching which they had classified as agreeable. The stu 
also pointed up differences between men and women in their likes an 
dislikes of the various duties. » yeliefe 

The development of the Kreitlow Scale for determining teachers' belie k 
was reported by Kreitlow and Dreier (25). It is a one-page, scaled he 
sheet which places a numerical value on the nature of teachers belie : 
The items on the scale are categorized into three groups: academic, P 
gressive, and community school philosophy as defined by Olsen. The 
gives a measure of teachers’ attitudes toward these three philosophies a 
should be of value to instructors in education. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Measurement and Prediction of Teacher Efficiency 


ARVIL S. BARR and ROBERT E. JONES 


Isreresr in the measurement and prediction of teaching efficiency has 
continued, and with increased sophistication. Gradually investigators 
are coming to see the subject as one of great complexity with many 
ramifications. There seems to have been some tendency to concentrate upon 
aspects of the subject instead of continued attention to the totality © 
teaching efficiency. There has also been considerable attention during this 
period to the theoretical orientation of research in this field. The vocabu- 
lary and design of research have been brought more generally into 
agreement with those of psychological research. 


Summaries and Reviews 


Several good summaries of researches have appeared. Mitzel and Gross 
(37) presented a critical review of the development of pupil-growth 
criteria in studies of teacher effectiveness. In addition to making a plea 
for better theoretical orientation for teacher effectiveness research, they 
asked and discussed a long list of questions: (a) Is teacher effectiveness 
unidimensional or multidimensional? (b) Which pupil growth shall be 
measured? (c) How shall educational and measurement objectives be 
related? (d) How can effects other than teacher effects be controlled? 
(e) How shall grade differences be controlled? (f) How shall school 
effects be controlled? (g) How can effects based on pupil characteristics 
be controlled? (h) How can the design control differences in learning 
aptitude? (i) How should the reliability of the teacher effectiveness index 
be estimated? Most of these questions have been raised previously; but 
they represent important considerations none the less. 

Leiderman, Hilton, and Levin (31) and Levin, Hilton, and Leiderman 
(32) presented a summary of eight studies of the Harvard Teacher Edu- 
cation Research Project. These eight studies were: (a) the relation © 
the behavior of teachers to the productive behavior of their pupils, ( ) mt 
prediction of classroom behavior of student teachers, (c) authoritarianism 
in teaching, (d) the influences of alternatives in problem solving, (e) kn 
involvement in teaching, (f) the interests of teachers, (g) factors relate 
to withdrawal from teaching, and (h) the differences between stu e 
elementary-school teachers and student secondary-school teachers. | ne 
positive findings were reported, the authors concluded that prediction e 
teacher behavior is a complex task and that many questions deman 
further investigation. ER 

Among other summaries the reader’s attention is called to Long’ ., 
Synthesis of Recent Research Studies on Predicting Teaching Efficiency, 
(33) and Tomlinson's *Recent Studies in the Evaluation of Teaching 


(54). 
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SS, meticulousness, intelligence, individual- 
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E ealthiness, practicality, and diligence. Symonds (52) studied the 
acteristics of the effective teacher as found in pupil evaluations. The 

to differentiate superior teachers from 
ked children. (b) Superior 
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were enumerated, such as ability to stimulate interest, practical ability, 
extraversion, ability to organize, equable temperament, vitality, good 
relations with others, appearance, sense of proportion, social acceptability, 
active attitude, punctuality, cheerfulness, ability to communicate, per- 
sistence, confidence of bearing, imagination, enthusiasm for subject, 
interest in people, sincerity, reliability, social maturity, ability to discrimi- 
nate, attractiveness, tolerance, self-sufficiency, originality, diligence, and 
physical stamina. Schultz and Ohlsen (48) studied the interest patterns 
of the best and the poorest student teachers. The best students were 
interested in working with people and pursuing intellectual interests. 
while the poorest students tended to avoid such occupations and to select 
those which offered personal gain. Hale (22) found objective measures 
of such factors as general mental ability, interest, personality, and space 
relations most frequently used. Studies such as these keep us reminded 
of the complexity of teaching. 

A number of investigators studied combinations of factors. Shea (49) 
studied the predictive value of combinations of standardized tests such 
as the National Teacher Examination, the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, the Cooperative English Examination, the 
Cooperative General Culture Test, and the Cooperative Contemporary 
Affairs Test. None of the correlations was high; the highest was .44 for 
the National Teacher Examination, which agrees with earlier findings. 
Jones (25) found six measures; namely, (a) professional grade-point 
average; (b) grade-point average for major teaching field; (c) two-digit 
numbers, addition; (d) two-digit numbers, subtraction; (e) two-digit 
numbers, mixed; and (f) Beneral activity as measured by the Guilford- 
Zimmerman T emperament Survey, differentiating good teachers from 
poor teachers. Johnson (23, 24) found a specially devised aptitude and 
ability test (TAT) valuable for the prediction of significant aspects © 
teaching effectiveness. Knox (30) studied a long list of situational factors 
thought to condition teacher satisfaction and success, The environmenta 
categories in which there were found a number of items associated wit 
success were those of instructional materials, pupil characteristics, the 
faculty, and school organization. The correlations reported were betwee? 
mean satisfaction scores and a composite criterion of success. Stewart 
(51), using the critical incident technique, found the areas of trainin’ 
which were most significant to be organization, planning, and instruc 
tional procedures. Schultz and Ohlsen (48) found that the best student 
teachers were interested in working with people and pursuing intellectu? 
interests. 


Personality 


Considerable interest was evinced in personality and teacher efficiency: 
Borg (4) correlated a long list of tests of traits with peer, student, SES 
supervisory ratings. None of the correlations was high or consistent 
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etzels (21) argued the advantages of the theoretical approach over the 
act-finding or normative procedure. Gage and Cronbach (11) discussed 
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(b) that the MTAI distinguished between elementary-school teachers and 
teachers of special subjects, and (c) that teachers who attended the 
university made higher MT AI scores than those who attended a teachers 
college. Della Piana and Gage (9) found a positive relationship between 
pupil values and teachers’ attitudes on the MT AI. Cogan (6) discussed 
the theory and design of a study of teacher-pupil interaction. Dodge and 
Clifton (10) studied teacher-pupil rapport and student teacher character- 
istics. Cook and others (7) studied factors in the teachers’ classroom 
attitudes. It would appear from these and other investigations reported 
earlier that the MTAI is well on the way toward being established as a 
useful instrument for the measurement and prediction of teacher efficiency. 


Other Studies 


A good illustration of the more specific type of investigation which 
represents considerable Sophistication is the study by Gage, Leavitt, an 
Stone (12). After appropriate theoretical orientation the authors dis; 
cussed the teachers’ perception of pupils’ characteristics, the teachers, 
behavior as described by pupils, and the relationships between teachers 


A number of investigations pertained, in one form or another, to the 
methods of measurement and prediction. Davis and Derbigny (8) sug 
gested more objective measures in ranking faculty. Goodenough (15) 
concluded that certain items associated with effective discipline can be 
selected by the method of forced-choice rating. Kindness, patience, CO. 
Operation, sympathy, and tact were found to be more closely associate! 
with effectiveness in discipline than self-confidence, frankness, inde- 
pendence, and modesty. Gowan (18) concluded that the adjective chec 
list can be used to distinguish between potentially good and potential , 
poor teachers as rated by their classmates. Lovell and Haner (34) foun 


effectiveness; none of the 


opinion. Morsh (41), using student gains, student ratings, and super 
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The three lists arising from the analysis were not significantly relat : 
It was concluded that classroom behavior can be observed; an B 
certain student behaviors were related to student achievement and certa 
instructor behaviors were related to supervisor ratings. Student learning 
was found to be predicted better from student behavior, especially me 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tae 
E OCTOBE : 
Organization rd es issue of the REVIEW marked a radical departure i 
organization, adr content from previous issues dealing with ae 
10 or 1] ES m and finance. Five long chapters replaced the 
in 1955 felt ege usually found in previous issues. The Committee 
changing conce the change in outline and content was justified by the 
ems selected f, pts in administration and the changes in the types of prob- 
e for the noi during the preceding three years. As plans were 
^ opted by tke Da ne issue, the new Committee felt that the scheme 
ne 958 and ra committee was equally appropriate, if not more so, 
ows the gener n same reasons. Hence, the outline for the present issue 
he new dir al pattern laid out in 1955. 
rections reflected in research efforts prior to 1955 were con- 


tiny 
ed 

stha:.” €xpan : E 
tudie panded, and improved during the succeeding three years. The 
rowing concern with important is- 


dies. This trend seems to be 
d, provided research techniques 
o the types of problems re- 


distingui 
inguished from normative type stu 


ti 
“ip invented Y and should be encourage 

Sling in which are uniquely appropriate t 
Methods ees. attention. There is as much need for new research 
ise, Pe studi vere is for more research. 

Sue the re es reviewed in this issue reflect even more than did the 1955 
gram in Bes that was a part of or grew out of the Cooperative Pro- 
2 ndation ucational Administration supported by the W. K. Kellogg 

ators, and sponsored by the American ‘Association of School Adminis- 

i administered through eight university centers. Research re- 
hence, the 


Quir, 

es t 

r im ; i 

“Search Pa and to get it published requires stil] more time; 
npact of the Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 


tis 
n is 
onl 
Y now becoming evident. 
J. Orro, Chairman 
tional Organization, 
and Finance 
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CHAPTER I 


Inter ve t 
o r ons u 10n 
[4 nmental Relati ns in Ed ca 


H. THOMAS JAMES* 


Pus d 
num education |} 
ies ber of pupils P a marked expansion in recent i 
mon occurred Pa mai number of services rendered. me i 
al servi g a period characteri d b i Je 04 
partis vices as w ; erizéd By expansion of oth 
ans vell. Inevitably iti —€— 
itat GE ihe vari tably, competition for tax dolla: 
Meu recognized rions pm increased. Thoughtful publie admi 4 
eS as y e need for im d inati oed 
vell prove co-ordination of i 
: s an of th 
resources vies for better decision-making processes to Fike Pol 
s ioni (78) illnd define areas of responsibility. aio aait 
E z 
feria and ei = issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 
ae Íps of the com ager devoted to the exploration of the eee 
poljo uth E ies aj of governmental services concerned with children 
Y in the fields T policy was found to affect and to be affected by 
of city planning, recreation, public health, social wel- 


are, 
Rell public li 
er ibrar r 
the rs HEEN d delinquency control, and occupational education. 
t or improved co-ordination included clarification of 


goal. 
rative S of the vari 
various services, enlargement of planning and adminis- 
ion for periodic 


veins 
an units " 
: Citas responsibility for co-ordination, provis 
Tateness S of procedures, an a breakdown of the concept of 
be das concept = presently blocks interservice co-ordination. 
record in the fol rem of the educational enterprise is deeply im- 
tio Which cle des of the nation, in spite of the legal and historical 
da the publi a y denies it. Rakov (76) examined the political orienta- 
tons E | imei cups in New York State and found evidence of a sharp 
tion nsus with we e views of the professional educator and the political 
e train ich he must come to ter Rakov proposed a reorienta- 
n’s E. programs of teachers and administrators to bring the 
m of values into line with political realities. 
e educationa 


Dr, = tren, 
Teme Ses d toward centralization of 
d arked continued (25). Bosswor! 
à posit 
the mecha- 
half of the 
ntrolled by 


for public 


ngthene 
icularly through 


h 
e executive budget (3)- 

vere drawn 
d importan 


m 
th 
lago" assistance 
e of Lome W. Downey, Staff Associate, Midwest Administration Center, University 
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Some areas of policy decision, however, were becoming unmanageable 
within the traditional framework of state government. Three conditions 
exerted pressures which tended to force problems in these areas toward 
the national level of government for resolution. The first of these condi- 
tions was found in the rapid growth of the great metropolitan centers. This 
growth created very large social and economic subdivisions in society with 
broad common denominators in educational purposes but without appro 
priate governmental structure for accomplishing those purposes. A Council 
of State Governments study (21) emphasized that more than half of the 
total population of the nation was located in 172 standard metropolitan 
areas as defined by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. The land occupied by 
these areas comprised only 7 percent of the land area of the nation, but 
almost 14 percent of the total number of governmental units. The number 
of governmental units, which might be expected to decline as larger group- 
ings of population attacked common problems, actually proliferated, in 


spite of trends toward reduction in the number of governmental units 
elsewhere in the nation. 


à . > 
of the units were intercounty. Twenty-four of them were interstate an 


posed problems beyond the range of current state legislative authority- — 

The increasing complexity of the economy, a second factor in compli- 
cating the traditional policy-making pattern, made the task of the state 1? 
allocating revenues for the support of education more difficult and gener 
ated enormous Pressures for a substantial allocation of federally collecte 
Dm for that purpose. Speaking for the Council of Chief State Schoo 

cere, Fuller (32) proposed to the House Subcommittee on Educatio” 
and Labor in 1958, a general program of federal assistance. 


A third factor in forcing educational decisions to the national level t 


by the 85th Congress. 


G8 t 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (15) filed its Sep 

with the President in 1955, Although the report proved to be a conserve 
tive document, it provided some guides to the solution of some 9 
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pressin q 
LY er d rca, noted above by identifying five conditions under which 
riesen is justified: (a) if the national government is the onl 
nd EN E the resources needed, (b) if the activity ue 
t within the smaller governmental jurisdicti i 
Nan ! 1 g jurisdiction, (c) if the activi 
(d) Eg P national policy that cannot be achieved through state Erg 
SUR Ai p or inaction is contrary to the wishes of people in 
n es, and (e) if states fail to respect o 1 
United heer hc p r protect common rights of 
k ; x 
". jtm (28) reported a telling dissent from the report of the Commission 
rear Ir cA wipe Relations made by Senator Wayne Morse, who pro- 
dici at the report failed to give due emphasis to the rights and juris- 
t" of federal sovereignty. 
Wo. Council of State Governments had a productive record in the pro- 
n of interstate arrangements which permitted regional efforts toward 


soluti 
on of common problems. Many of these efforts were described in the 
ed interstate agreements in 


ur of the States, 1958-59 (19), and includ 

Ecl education, mental health, enforcement of family support, and delin- 

Bde control. The 1956-57 edition of this publication (18) endorsed 

and al support for school construction, extension of the school program, 
= continuation of commodity donations during periods of food surplus, 

io Proposed the gradual elimination of federal cash grants for this pur- 
se, and reduction of support for vocational education to limits defined 
Y clear and special national interest. 


e 1 spite of progress through interstate ¢ 
ucation, it was apparent that both local and state agencies must soon 


ab acp 
M any notion of maintaining isolation 1n these areas of common 
ncern and find ways of creating a vast network of co-operative effort to 


mobil; 
bilize resources at all levels of government. 


o-operation in some areas of 


The U. S. Office of Education 


rement as Commissioner, proposed 


Brownell (12), shortly before his reti ' 
he reorganization of the U. S. Office of Education around three func- 


ing service, fiscal adminis! ants, and research. Derthick (22) 
Viewed the history of the Office and its policy of leadership without 
comination and assistance without interference, and affirmed the triadic 
Neept of function proposed by Brownell. Messersmith (60) studied the 
ice and its administrative status in the federal hierarchy. 
The research function of the department continued to be interpreted 
"mu as a data-gathering function which depended heavily on the co-op- 
lon of state and local educational authorities. This dependence led to 
f information made available by the Office. 
s in improving its data-collecting 
el in state and 


To s 
ped cs Regional and nationa 
Systems resulted in a publication detailing standard procedures for 
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state and local accounting in 1957 (77) which supplemented and detailed 
agreements reached earlier on the basic core of educational information. 
An Advisory Committee on Educational Statistics studied the Office's 
data-gathering procedure and reported its recommendations in 1957 (112). 
The recommendations included technical advice on data gathering and 
data processing and urged closer co-ordination of the Office’s functions 
with overlapping and related functions of other governmental agencies. 


Cooperative Research Program 


The research function of the U.S. Office of Education received an im- 
portant impetus and a new orientation with the passage of Public Law 
531(96). This law authorized the establishment of the Cooperative Re- 
search Program and appropriated $1,020,190 for fiscal 1957, $2,300,000 
for fiscal 1958, with $2,700,000 anticipated for 1959. Although modest 
in terms of the $3.4 billion spent for research by the federal government 
in 1958 (the great bulk of which went for research and development 
activities conducted by the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission), it marked a promising beginning toward federal support 
of research and development in education. The total federal program of 
research and development was summarized by the National Science 
Foundation (66). 

Asher (5) reviewed the operation of the Cooperative Research Program 
to March 1958 and indicated that the major portion of the first grants 
were expended for research on the mentally retarded. This orientation had 
been required by the Congress for the first year of the program. Other 
areas investigated included identification of special abilities and talents, 
juvenile delinquency, retention of students in schools and colleges, and 
staffing and population mobility (98). Regular reports on the progress of 
the program were made in School Life (96). 

A Research Advisory Committee was established in 1956 to provide the 
Commissioner with advice and recommendations concerning the program. 
Dr. Roy M. Hall was named director of the reorganized Research Division 
of the Office, and a manual of instructions (111) was prepared to guide 


prospective researchers in placing their proposals before the advisory 
committee. 


The Continuing Program 

The U.S. Office of Education continued its efforts to clarify the role of 
the various levels of government in education. The important contribu- 
tions of Beach and Will in their studies of state departments of education. 
their structure, function, financing, and personnel, were reported in this 
Review three years ago. These studies were later supplemented with a 
broader general view of the structure and control of education at the state 
level (6, 99). A trend was noted toward increased use of state boards © 
education and toward popular election of these boards. Basic data on the 
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organizati : 
ganizational structure for education were presented for each state to- 


go with an organization chart. 
each and Will also reported a study of the interrelationships of state 


an : a : 
ES nonpublic schools (7) and gathered together the pertinent statutory 
cete ar of each state controlling these relationships—valuable source 

erial for future studies in this area. They found that nonpublic ele- 


d and secondary enrollments had trebled in the first half of the 
ech ury, and that the percentage of the total school enrollments in these 
chools had risen from 8 percent in 1900 to 13 percent in 1954. Ross (90) 
reported a study of nonpublic schools in Connecticut, giving special atten- 


tion to the school programs. 

E. library services bill passed by the 84th 
3 plex intergovernmental co-operative program 
n a 1957 report (113). 
pu ies (30) examine 
i s, and concluded that a if 
Š cture, He recommended some policies 
ounties, and local units of government 1 
ward that end. 


Congress resulted in some 
s which were reviewed 


] district reorganization pro- 
jst for improved district 
res for states, 


derly progress to- 


_ The progress made in meeting the school building shortage was re- 
Viewed by the Office in 1955 with a detailed record by state of plants and 
additions completed number of rooms by grade, square footage, an 
Costs (29). A ister brief review Was reported in School Life in 19 
(100). The President's Messa? on this subject was discussed in Higher 
Education (26), and some principles h should govern solutions to 
the problem were discussed in ‘School and Society (94). 
Viles (120) prepared a ha d to direct the 
haaa to necessary pr prem 
ro " " 
Other e Rus acu of school building fi 
and the place of the federal governme 


" IL (35) reviewed th 
els cation, including 517° o r 
ction, concepts of representation: 
states, " 
Status studies of school finance were contin 
and Booher (40) with a rep f state departme? 


bilit; managem 

ti i i 

S ies in school finance 97 state department functions and 
cial emphasis on the servic 


rvices rendered in 23 service 


Save iled i i tate: ie IER 
areas Eyes es A similar report of state services in the 
School plant area was “qistributed in 1956 (121). In area h 
Munse, and Booher (39) issued & ederal funds for edu- 
; noe inistration of federal grants 


font which gave a detailed ae well as by other agencies 
S 


attention of 
1 i hool build- 
in carrying ; 

m and Florell (31) discussed 

nance and construction, 


method of selection, types of 
compensation, 
ued by Hutchins, Munse, 


t of education responsi- 
ent. This study placed 


for education by the U.S. Office of Education as 
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of federal government, including the departments of Agriculture, Defense, 
Interior, and State. They found that total federal expenditures for educa- 
tion had declined from more than $3.5 billion in 1948-49 to about $1.6 
billion in 1954-55. However, the decline was due primarily to reduction 
of payments for the education of war veterans; expenditures in most other 
categories had risen substantially. This study provides a valuable source 
book for anyone attempting to assess the total impact of federal expendi- 
tures on state and local educational systems. A summary was also pub- 
lished separately (41). 

Hutchins, Munse, and Booher (42) also compiled a report of their study 
of trends in significant facts on school finance for the period 1929-30 to 
yas intended to provide the basic data 
required for assessing these trends, interpretation was left to individuals, 
that such interpretations should include 
analysis of the basic data in terms of indexes. The bulk of the data was 
form and included information on popu- 
together with an analysis of revenue by sources 
and an analysis of expenditures by purpose. 

A major statistical task of the U.S. Office of Education is the Biennial 


elementary and secondary day 
e period, giving attention to organization, 


nce the agreements noted above were 
educational administration, and it re 
ents. 
h 3 y also included Chapter 3 (115) which reported 
studies of city school systems, Chapter 4 (116) (in two parts) on higher 
education, Chapter 5 (118) on special education, and Chapter 6 (117) 
on public-school libraries, ' 

Herlihy and Williams (37) reported the continuing study of current 
expenditures per pupil for 
medium-sized cities for th 


comparative information provi 
systems of comparable size, 

Munse and Booher (63) Prepared a selected list of references on school 
finance covering the period from about 1940 to 1955. The Governmen 


Printing Office issued its forty.sixth edition of a price list of federal publi- 
cations on education in April 1957 (107). 
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A gene 
ral d i 
tö; explain ican (110) of education in the United States designed 
wit Ame; : merican system of education to persons not acquainted 
ican institutions was distributed in 1955. 


State Departments of Education 


The 1 
e x 
gal definition of the role of the state as the governmental agency 


primari r 
i ay eiit for education has long been emphasized in the lit- 
edel zie aportan challenges to that role were evident during the 
PENDS to yo . One was the body of folklore which, in spite of clear legal 
sists school vn insisted on freedom of local units to manage 
Werde em a airs without interference from the state. Morris (62) 
striking irm some of the dangers of this extreme localism. The most 
found A ^s ence of successful maintenance of this position was to be 
ne large body of statutory ng the school affairs of 


the la law governil 
tereit s 

tons d cities. These enactments were accomplished, and specific exemp- 
rom many of the statutory provisions governing 


the states’ 4 the remainder of 

utes es’ school systems were obtained largely through the system of 

laws ed extended to legislative representatives for securing passage © 
T} ecting only their own jurisdictions. 

ib. second clear challenge: already referred to, 

evidence of the growth of a body of national policy 


increas} 

Edy easing pressures on the Congress and on the cour 
E s s; « 

vards (25) discussed the implications of reinterpretations of the “gen- 


era B H t 
l welfare? clause of the federal Constitution which began to be seen 
he Congress without reference to 


was the increasing 
for education, an 
ts to implement it. 


asc à 

late onferring substantive. powers upon t e 

r enumerated powers. Although specific consequences of this trend as 
r, the implication was that they 


the á 
mdr affect education W 
TH be important. 
he effects of current interpr 


men, à 
of dments were also examine 


he First, Fifth, and Fourteenth 
icularly the effect 
he police powers 
was given these 
efinitive text and 


(103) who examined the effects on edu- 


ns affecting 
of racial segregation, and 
87, 88) reported perceptively on the educa- 
ces of the $ 


etations of t 
by Edwards (23), part 
in eroding t 


ton} 
noe by Edwards (24) int 
cational erb analysis by 
(81) : policy of 35 Supre 
aig special aspects 
Koni. (83, 84, 85, 86, 
Ed and sociological consequen 
lus wards (25) commented on another trend " 
of ate from its close control over the education sy: 
dr, il life were beginning o be recognized as 90 comple: 
e as to require the technical competence of ne pr 
riae field to deal with them- The result, Edwards oun 
n at the operational level of the historical separations © 


d, was à break- 
{ the legisla- 
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tive, executive, and judicial functions, and the proliferation oi peine! 
trative agencies and boards with legislative, executive, an i pe 
powers. The rules they made had the effect of law and were puente ee 
reviewed by the agency making them. Edwards noted that the deve s 
of administrative law in the field of education was of great practica ici 
sequence. It made possible greater effectiveness of school administra A 
because it vested power of decisions in those who best knew the piel 
contributed much by way of keeping local-school authority the responsi : 
operation unit, and it permitted local boards to adjust to local Deep Spo 
and changing social needs, What Edwards did not comment upon x il 
fact that many of these gains were accomplished at the expense 0 s 
unified power of the state to control the educational enterprise and E 
professionals that staff it, which may in turn have great practical cons 
quences for the educational enterprise. 


State Studies of Intergovernmental Relationships 


State studies in intergovernmental relationships were undertaken during 
and following the activities of the Commissi 


» favoring reduction of the federal grants-in-aid programs 
and "restoration" of th i 

for New Jersey (67) s 
and revenue, and illus 


greeted federal programs. ee 
A similar study in Wisconsin (122), in reviewing the educational werd 
relationships, concluded that current arrangements should remain un ae 
turbed except that vocational education, agricultural experimentation, an 


" H T 
extension services should be returned to the states and federal grants fo 
these purposes discontinued, 


Lappegaard and Zahn (50) re 
which probed more deeply into th 
to the states" concept; the 
cussed bore littl i i i 


TW : : ta 
ported a similar study in Minnes 
e effects of the “return of taxing pow‘ 


is nder 
ore common and more productive kan à 
the influence of the legislative-counci] movement which spread to mo 


b 
the states. Siffin (102) added an important footnote to that movement eo 
examining the conditions which led to establishment of the first one. 
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Council 
ities ne ag Governments reported periodically on state council activ- 
gh the monthly publication, State Government, and the biennial 


Book of the States. 


St 
ate School Administration 


oe definitive study of state school 
itte pus in 1957 by Thurston and Roe (109). This general 
pert d ighlighted a number of important trends including the shift of 

rom the property tax to income and sales taxes, the trend toward 


State s x 

lon pras of education and appointed state superintendents, centraliza- 
of teacher certification, and the shift in emphasis on the function of 
isory to service an 


Stat 
e department staff from inspectional and supervi 


leadership. 

Fs (89) reported an extensive study of the trend toward state boards 

popul m and appointed superintendents. He noted a tendency toward 

"ds T y elected state boards and appointed superintendents, but when 

memi oards were established with elected superintendents, the board 
ers were more likely to be appointed. James reported in Book of the 


3 H t 
tates (18) a trend toward placing responsibility for broad policy deci- 
in a policy-making board, 


Sion " 

Te S affecting the state educational program 

e Presentative of the people an nsible to them, and toward 
IRL of those policies through an administrative officer vpn on 
y), Pls of his i alifications for the office. He foun states 
p a 947. In 1947, 31 states 


With ` : 
State boards in 1955 as compared with 39 in 1 Aan 10 was 


Selected *ons 
the chi by popular election; 
e chief state school jx d be amber ei elected state super- 
king the selec- 


* appoin 
i ted b board. B 
Ini y a state oard. DY 
d ents had decreased to 26, and state boards were ma 
1n 18 states , 
spond chief state school officers were asked by School Bond cdit, 
d to questi to their most i , 
Trios, Ban nd poet . The general consensus reported (95) 
: icated, under leadership, crystallizing public opinion queste d 
Osals for increased spending ior education; under service, schoo’ p? 
üenplems; under regulatory, tea ; Es mm son 
ten, ning the teacher task, status: and sup. pe Pid facing them 
in 1958, also were asked to name 
R95 N equently 3 
tion to ewer ee D ry sing financial support, an 
Urin ing dem: ^ 
& competent teachers. 


administration, since Cubber- 


L 
b. Aspects P 
he k Contemporary 
nid a i bip of Lan i iewed the whole ques- 
lon e law an e 5 um 
o PERAN 
f legislative control over the CU He found statutory 


Co à 
"trol ang through textbook selection. 285 
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every jurisdiction establishing some control over curriculum, the rie 
common being requirements for instruction in federal and state pels u 
tions, American history, civics, citizenship, health, temperance, and sa ey: 
In other chapters of this volume Reutter (80) examined other aspects o 
the law and the curriculum, Garber (33) discussed attendance require- 
ments, Sumption (106) examined the control of conduct, and Bolmeier 
(10) presented legal issues in pupil transportation. Remmlein’s incisive 
summarization (79) struck at the root of the problem in this area by 
clarifying the role of the legislature in shaping broad policy while leaving 
to the professional the task of technical implementation. These and other 
articles made this volume an important contribution to the literature on 
intergovernmental relationships in education, . 
Brauer (11) reported trends in state legislation affecting the curricu- 
lums of public Schools, and Steiner (104) reviewed state laws for early 
elementary education, finding evidences of expanding services, widening 
age range, and rapidly rising financial aid to education. School Life 
featured an annual roundup of state school statutory changes (97) 


State Services 


The unification of agencies of health, 
partment at the federal level resulted i 
ordination in these services at the state le 


education, and welfare into a de- 
n some moves toward better co- 


co-ordinating committee reported on y 
school health services, Arizona ( 
efforts in this direction 


vays to improve co-ordination of 
4) and Pennsylvania (70) also reporte 


community life. 

Alessandro (1) described 
vania, to the problem of ed 
problem of concern to an j 


suggestions for improved practice. Mann (57) reported further on, € 
sequent developments of this Project to 1957. Other similar efforts in 
overcome academic and social deficiencies of the migrant child pie 
operation elsewhere in the nation by that date, forecasting promis 
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future developments in meeting the needs of this educational misfit in our 
society through local-state-federal co-operation. 

Savage (92, 93) reported further on his extensive studies of the con- 
sultative services of state departments of education (see discussion of these 
studies in the October 1955 issue of the REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 


SEARCH). 


The Intermediate Unit 


year period at the local and state levels of 
d serious doubts as to the function and 
was pointed out (43) that the con- 
hand, and the increased responsi- 


Developments over a 50- 
educational organization create 
usefulness of the intermediate unit. It 


solidation of local districts on the one 
bility of state-school officials on the other, dwarfed the intermediate unit. 


Many states, recognizing this development, initiated studies to investigate 
the nature and function of the intermediate unit, its relationships with 
local and state authorities, its potential contribution to an optimum edu- 
cational program, and, finally, whether or not such a unit as it was cur- 
rently constituted actually justified its own existence. 

Investigations reported by Beem and James (8) in Michigan, by Gregg 
and Watson (34) in Wisconsin, and by Rinehart (82) in Ohio indicated 
that the prevailing situations in these three states were almost identical. 
The typical county office performed a clerical and reporting function; it 
Bathered information for state authorities and disseminated instructions 
to the local authorities. However: each of the three studies also pointed 


out a need for the intermediate unit to provide leadership. educational 
d special instruction. Indeed, they identified 


rong county units did operate, al- 


Services, reporting services, an 
d the clerical function in these in- 


& growing trend in that direction. St 


though infrequently, in these states, and jor 
Stances was subordinated to the leadership role of the administrators. 


Equal interest in the problem was demonstrated in other states. Cali- 


forni : nd Penns j|vania (65) conducted investi- 
in: (10), and Wa > for the reorganization of the 


gations which led to state legislation i 
intermediate unit office; Texas established an advisory committee (108) 
‘the Illinois Association of County School Super- 


to stud A 
Ms ebrei qon study with McLure (53) in 1956. McPherran (55) 
Teported a similar study in Nebraska. McLure (52) conducted a nation- 
Wide survey in 1956 and found the situation and the concerns about 
the intermediate unit similar in many parts of the country. Reporting on 
Its development Rinehart (82) and Beem and James (8) ascribed the 
establishment of the intermediate unit to a need for closer inspection of 
local schools and for better reporting to the state. It was originally an 
adjunct of the state. However: 35 local systems enlarged or consolidated, 
© county superintendent became associated with rural elementary edu- 
Cation, It was suggested 43) that because of outmoded and big 
*Bislation, the county sU dent's office depended largely upon loca 


perinten 
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custom and common consent rather than upon clearly defined purposes 
d legal authority. 
— (49) drew nie to the fact that although the ee 
county system" was formerly most prevalent in the Southern states, it 2 is 
by this time making strong advances in the West. For rural areas I 
type of organization was preferred because it was thought to pe 
greater educational benefits for a larger number of pupils. | d 
These studies emphasized considerable confusion in organization an 
ambiguity in purpose, but they also indicated the beginning of a yd 
trend. Ernatt (27) supported this view. He found that the role of t : 
intermediate unit was changing from one of instructional improvemen 
service to one of general administration, and business and finance service. 
The need for a unit of the county type was generally supported, its 
proper functions were readily defined, and there were clear indications 
that units of the prescribed type were indeed emerging. However, a com- 
mon set of problems remained to plague operation at this level. Adequate 
finance, organizational Structure, ambiguous legislation, maintenance o 
local control, and redefinition of exact purposes were identifiable as a 
solved problems, Investigations were of a descriptive nature; it remaine 
to implement action programs, supported and guided by a a cam 
program of research. It was apparent that organizational and functiona 


changes were inevitable if the intermediate office was to contribute sub- 
stantially to the educational program. 


The Local Unit 


errelationships of local units with other govern- 
and research in this area is covered largely in 


The key factor in int 
mental levels is finance, 
Chapter V of this issue, 

Fiscal independence of local scho 


controversy between educational and public administrators. The St. Louis 
Public Schools (91) 


districts in cities of 


and reports directly to your Board? 

2. If so, would you kindly indicate thei 
the administrative program? 

3. Does your Board of Educ 
from your city or municipality? 

4. Does it have the authorit 
from some other fiscal body? » 

5. Does your Board of Education handle its own funds? In other words, 
does it actually receive and disburse its own money or is this operation carrie 
on by some other bank or agency? 


; T ; li- 
In general the survey showed a high degree of administrative point d 
zation, considerable independence in fisca] policy, dependence on muni 
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ng and collection of taxes, and considerable 
disbursement of funds although many of the 
cipal agencies. What this limited survey 
did not reveal was the restraint placed on many of these cities by state 
limitations (which, like other statutes noted earlier, often were written 
into law specifically designed for the city and by assistance of the tradi- 
tion of legislative courtesy) and the very significant restriction placed on 
city school districts and, in fact, most school districts in the nation through 
municipal control of the assessment of property. 

A study by Stover (105) examined cogent arguments advanced in the 
social science and public administration fields for better integration of 
educational services with other services of government, and suggested 
that those arguments should be given more attention than educators 
tended to give them in the past. f 

The substantial shift in the percentage of the costs of education from 
the property tax to other sources of revenue occurred ina period when 
total costs of education rose rapidly. Education, therefore, continued to 
depend heavily on the property tax. James (47) pointed p os ig 
widespread use of the equalization pattern of school sopgoth w seta as 
state pays more funds into communities with ee ae pee E po 
pupil than into districts with high valuations, pro oth fidd of paper 
For many years the states had been withdrawing from the d podes, y 
taxation i ting other services of state government anc | SE. 
ion in supporting ot xd wel wever, prescribed mini 
o 


for thi ducati l. Actually, ho pres 
müm [aedi de for local participation in the equalization program 


the support of a state- 
had the effect of state- for the supp 


pal agencies for actual levyi 
independence in receipt and 
funds were actually held by muni 


education. : 

n ed by the states 1n estab- 

basis f n of taxable property 
pou iti the munici- 

the competition among 

ie s^ v ich d seven states to aban- 

"a z [5s a locati tate equalization funds 

a basi 


: James (47) also n 
lishing a satisfactory 
and the problems pos 
palities for underassessm' 


don S 
property values a i 

i xes O 5 ‘ 
i um RUE IG complex i s and the state 1n supporting edu- 


relati i local agencie 

bags betyeen he to develop if the state defined, n Sisi > 
rine xum be pi education required and made provisio pp 
mum program 


: n property. 
Ing the program by revenue idm o. ES ax segun wil 
The National Education ssoclalton> 


i hool finance 
School Fi ared a guide to improvement of dà es L 
E e pP senting consensus among vim X ey jes on 
ici i oul 
Mere : ra h o to best policies and practices which $ govern 
ional financ 


— financial reati extensive studies of the tax program and 
son iles E aua ssl unt D eal s db 
thorough was the New York study (69), comple " 
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cluded local ability, teachers’ salaries, and other indexes of local need and 
proposed a new foundation program to define state and local areas of 
fiscal responsibility. Other state studies included Vermont (51), Massa- 
chusetts (58), Maine (56), and an extensive taxation study in Iowa (44, 
45, 46). McMahon (54) reported a search for economic reasons for 


differences in effort exerted for educational support and for differences 
in level of expenditures, 


Higher Education 


Increasing demands for higher education exerted pressure on national, 


state, and local units of government for identification of areas of respon- 
sibility and action, 


(20), reporting studies of this subject in California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 


The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School (73) 
reported its approach to the problem in 1956, and made a second, more 
detailed Teport (74) in 1957, of which more than 100.000 copies were 
distributed. The second report, which contained the basic recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, stressed the importance of federal leadership but 
placed responsibility for development of long-range programs and support 
of higher education on state and local agencies, with only interim, emer- 
gency, and limited federal Support. A final report (72) in October 1957 
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CHAPTER I 


Organization for Education 


ROBERT L. MILLS and DWAIN M. ESTES 


Durme the years covered by this issue of the REVIEW, organization for 
education received continued study, focused chiefly on three areas: school 


district organization and reorganization, internal organization of schools, 
and the junior-college movement, the latter having been the subject of a 
velopment and direction. 


great deal of comment concerning de 

A certain amount of research dealt with the growth in number and 
enrollment of nonpublic schools, the organization of local administrative 
units for public schools, the reorganization of four-year college and gradu- 
ate schools, and the effective utilization of staff. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to review studies in all these areas; research. dealing with the 


intermediate unit is reviewed in Chapter I. 


School District Organization 


One of the most comprehensive studies of this subject was completed 
by Chisholm (20) who described as a remarkable social phenomenon the 
reduction in number of school districts in the continental United States 
from 110,270 in 1944 to an estimate 51,941 in 1957. The study resulted 
from a decision that the istration Center at the University 
of Chicago would devote part of i 1 cilities to co-ordinated 
study of certain aspects of reorganization which hitherto had received 
limited attention. The relation betwee c 
trict reorganization, lay and educationa | 
wide and local an à ublic relations programs specifi 

i i ganization, and an appraisal of selected 


veloped to effect school di orga ; A v 
results of school district reorganization comprised the areas of investiga- 
tion. Specific suggestions resu i each area. The data, 
which indicated both d the persisting problems in reor- 
ganized school districts. 8 e that school district. reorgani- 
zation was moving towaf its goals of improving efficiency of opera- 
educational opportunities for larger numbers of pupils. 

h reaffirmed that school district 


ed in this monograp d 
ded as a complex process 1n cultural change. 


out the rapid incr 
reorganization, at the sam ng that school districts were being 
ore than 100 years ago. Dur 


reorganized in some 
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h 
period prior to 1956-57 nearly three-fourths of the states reduced the 


In pointing out the interrelatednes. j r d 
rat: fot Fitzwater noted that in general there was little relation betw: 


I 
ate aid was the important factor. Part I 


should be followed for a success- 
ful reorganization program, 


Writing in the American School Boar 
that among the state fin 


ound that only 153 of 4510 Michigan school districts met 
the following cr a) a complete program of “en 
i gh grade 12, (b) a minimum enrollment of n 
) a minimum valuation of $6 million 
uation of $7000, and (d) evidence of community inter- 
siveness, Glenn (43) studied Indiana's joint school or- 


Indiana Teorganized school units— 


istricts, 

S (a) the development of larger distric! 

(b) the tendency for the boundaries of these districts to conform to thg 

a Sociological community, and (c) the p 
d from Permissive to mandatory legislation. T! 


« i4 he 
urban areas while decentralizing t 


cago school district WS 
istrative organization. Ti a 
h Serving a pupil population 
0 teachers, The writers con 
on on a local level, we 
and personal benefits of th 


| describeq the 1955 Chi 
Írom a horizonta] to a vertica] type of admin 


Istricts, 
of roughly 20,009 Pupils with a staff of Jon 


cluded that this put mammoth. 
students and teachers alil. 
smaller schoo] system, 

Fitzwater (38) cautioned that istricts alone may be quite 
misleading in Considering the Magnitude of the whole problem of school 
district reorganization and ; *d his point by Mice that in 1959 
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less than one-eighth of all districts employed 40 or more teachers, almost 
two-thirds employed nine or fewer teachers, almost three-fifths operated 
elementary schools only, and 1 in 7 did not even operate a school. These 
shortcomings were by no means confined to just a few states. F'itzwater 
(38), as well as Bruce (13). noted that some of the knottiest reorganiza- 
tion problems were in suburban localities surrounding major cities and 
that the problem of reorganization was becoming increasingly complex. 
Campbell (14), using four studies at Ohio State University as a basis, 
found that school district reorganization was most likely to succeed when 
(a) attention was paid to the personal feelings, habits, and beliefs of the 
people involved; (b) the work was done within the social framework of 
the community; (c) face-to-face relationships were established with local 
board members; and (d) local leaders assured their neighbors that the 
new arrangements make sense. Strolle (84) reported a drop from 4918 to 
3300 in the number of Michigan school districts in a six-year period and 
called attention to the importance of the 1949 Area Study Act which m 
it permissible for county boards of education to organize county-wide 
studies of their c educational nee e si s — seas 
na 4 : a 
e Eon ls tance rapid and is accomplished paa eae 
: x k 
of conflict when the people who are pee a rame DOAN district. 
tunity to participate in the study and in the pian ng or ate in 1957-58 
The NEA Research Division (67) ate 49, dq 
WS Ub qose gcn i ea 2$ ean] Terric organization in 
Hale (47) reported that the ^ $ jectives 
Caire as endi Being chanel ed e ood a i program 
which the California State penne These objectives related to 
of developing school distric P of in state’s public school system, 
effective co-ordination of all levels d educational opportunity 


s liz 
more efficient use of public d DT degree of equalization of 
for all children in E ] level as circumstances permitted. 


. loca í 

E aa a P (87) demonstrated the em of e 
C ese : ver 

E E € district reorganization to be lower altenc ange ecause oi 

F dies d high-school-age youth, restricted offering of courses e 

OPUNE 0 E her wastage: and unduly inflated costs per pupil, vit h 

related services, teac igher in the typical district with 


h 

A -imately 20 percent hig 

= eg aem ma in districts with over 1000 students. 
ewer than 


Organization for Higher Education 


College Movement 
ng the fifth biennial survey of the action of 


i affecting the community junior-college level of American 
cus prat five points of importance to the community junior-college 
education, no 
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1 e 
nt that could be drawn from 1955 legislative Proposal. ee 
included (a) more and more attention to the fundamental issue o 
Wie de for administrative control and fin 
college programs, (b) an apparent trend to or 
the state level for general su c 
Strengthening and clarification of the financi 
junior colleges, (d) a str 


eyond the high-school level. Sh 
of her study, only 12 States made any p 


& as the most import 


existing institutions of hi 
administr 


his factor 


1 s 
: 3 for 56 percent of all junior college 
organized during the Period 1940.52, | 

32 


: -n another study Salwak (76) re 
ported that junior Colleges in nine gt k 
period 1940.52, Twen Y-two of these Were in Iowa and Oklahoma. Lac 
of funds and lack of interest Were given as the major reasons for closing 
26 of these institutions, Contributing f. 


ent 
: actors listed were small pater 
potential and co from other institutions of higher educa 
McCallum (56) at controls 


2 as 
exercised over iunior colega 
i zomit ae financ Were essentially reasonable and did not s 
ously interfere with the educational objectives of these institutions. 
Role of the Communit 
Wetzler (92) noted th is 
to be play ed by the jo EY mios College and suggested that «à 
organizational and administrative show that the comm 
CP RR o: 
mity junior college rec, relationship to secondary educati 
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in providing for adolescent youth as well as showing some characteristics 
peculiar to higher education. According to Giles, Martorana, and Morri- 
son (42) the community junior college was recognized as the best single 
solution to the problem of serving the rapidly growing demands for post- 
high-school education. Wallace (90), as a result of a survey of 100 junior 
colleges, noted two significant trends: junior colleges were changing to 
community colleges and work experience was an integral part of their 
education. 

Fails (35) recommended th 
relieved of the first two years 
the community junior college. 
were in a new era of public 
twentieth century the communi 


hat the four-year colleges and universities be 
of instruction with this function shifted to 
Pound (71) expressed the opinion that we 
education and that in the last half of the 
ty college would become as established a 


part of American education as did the high school in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. Hagie (46) compared junior-college students with 
students in lower divisions of colleges having only undergraduate pro- 
grams. His findings indicated that proportionally more junior-college 
students than four-year undergraduate college students (a) came from 
low socioeconomic backgrounds, (b) were preparing for senipeatone = 
occupations, (c) were attending the college of their choice mue duy 
cost, and (d) came from homes within a smaller geograp mee ie 
Petitjean (70), in a study of the junior colleges of pore agn + om 

that 80 percent of the students came from secondary schoo! 4 bi n » 
state and that approximately one-third came from the lower halt ot the 


graduating class. 
Community Junior-College Movement in pe iem on 
Dot reported that California accounte fora most ha ora 

those "e a junior colleges throughout Hans nation ve 
He noted further that California's 63 public junior co T. Ee t Call 
full-time students than either the state colleges or the nnd : ali- 
fornia. He cited 12 factors to which he ascribed this ear n evelopment 
and vi vous growth: d Wattenbarger (3) reported that the 
Coit 2 p ea Bendy of Higher Education in Florida estimated that 
Florida public junior colleges must provide facilities for at least 41,000 
edis P dents by 1970 as compared with the current 4900. Colleges to 

ades er : stu e established continuously accord- 
inea. orderly state-wide plan Es ater e Gali 
(44) reported that Mississippi currently had 14 pu : junior colleges for 
white denis iheir location determined by neh panor Sp Topory 
valuation. potential enrollment, transportation facilities, and nearness to 


senior colleges. 
Independent an d Church-Related Junior Colleges 
ted that there were in the United States approximately 
Bogue (10) reporte enrolling about 40,000 students during 


170 church-related junior colleges, 
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n me 
1954-55, and 90 independent junior colleges enrolling eps ed inde 
b ii students. Within the total framework of junior co me: deis 
Vien d church-related institutions accounted for about 45 4 oe 
cal and 12 percent of the students and were p prae 
in the smaller towns and cities, Gaddy (41) pointed out a y jme 
junior college had, in general, a two-year program of par 
arts with some emphasis on community or regional activities. 


Reorganization of Four-Year Coll 


eges 
and Graduate Schools 


, ituation 
titution to make plans for meeting the baer ted 
Russell's analysis inc ic i 
; d for additiona 
or adequate faculty salaries and a need fo 
plant facilities in ord 


oid : incipal 
er to serve existing student bodies, The princip 
recommendation on matters of public poli 


vith 
* Problems were still being dealt w! 
superficially, Of the 43 institut; 


n 
no plan nor had pian: pai 
ioned included new building 


À E to en 
ne. Institutions indicated any desire 
large the existing class size, ted 
H s z or e 
, Arnold (2 ; n a study of the Organization and control of state supp 
igher education, concluded that 
toward a 


nation in the control of state ipm 
and 1955-56, but that of the ip Es 
leve greater co-ordination -— the 
Was more highly favored pee 
85 voluntary co-operation, f higher 
9f a single state board of h 


of a co-ordin 


x > and creation 
education, 


. seach 
r " Woodring (95) reviewed critically 
the projects in teacher education su 


nce- 
t for the Advar 
ment of Education, On the basi; p Potted by the Fund for 


oa- 
is of his analysis of these projects, Wo 
ring concluded that by 1965 or 1970 


z orate 
teacher education would incorp 
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some or a H 
ll of the following features: (a) a general or liberal education 


equal i 
a died. —— to that represented by a liberal arts degree from 
ju hn snl A x a maximum of two or three introductory courses 
ail. fanfti pe nology; educational philosophy. and the school as a 
ae a 34 n : (c) a fifth year with perhaps half the year devoted to 
vidion Apa o (d) an internship period to include experience with tele- 
i, bee dal 5" (e) special courses for experienced teachers who wish 
to the publi — instruclors: (f) a gradual transfer from the college 
and (g) n schools of the responsibility for supervision for the intern; 
fifth-yea j eater care in selection of candidates for teacher training at the 
ar level. In a study of certain aspects of teacher education in Wis- 


consin me : 
; Schwahn (80) suggested the establishing of intra- or interinstitu- 


lional i 
al Ré ao 
inservice training programs for teacher educators. 
etermine the nature of the 


Bor ais surveyed 60 institutions to d i 
53 of et ae commonly offered in education. He reported that 
à iliesiy: ave institutions offered at least one degree in education for which 
with oth was either optional or not permitted. A comparison of his data 
tions "s available information indicated that both the number of institu- 
tions 8 the Master of Education degree and the number of institu- 
lifen ering a degree program not requiring à formal thesis continued to 
colle se. McCulloch (57) in 1954 visited the campuses of 10 Midwestern 
ois and universities to gather information regarding the nature 0 
teach ate study which the institutions offered at the master's level for 
Visited, and administrators. Among the important trends in the 10 schools 
durin , he noted that the master’s degree was no longer — campus 
e iir irpoc gerer Pm the neis ers were f neces 
much lik field study, graduate courses enrolling eac € : y 
ics ike undergraduate courses. workshop courses ha ecome a regular 
lan of graduate instruction for teachers and administrators. the foreign 
in guage requirement had all but disappeared. and the traditional require- 
ent of an undergraduate B average had been modified almost every- 


Where, 


M 
plac cIntyre (59) presented the fin 
e e in a block-of-time prog 
noted that six years of experience had unques 
s of greatest strength 


8 . i 
Oundness of the block-of-time idea with the areas © 
involved community-school relations, 


appeari : 
aring t hich invo 
g to embra those W : 8 : e 
Personnel Haya ] skills, basic princi 
el administration. te¢ p : s 
ion, and chairmanship functions. The 


udy of learning as it took 
ive school administrators. 
tionably established the 


dings of a st 
for prospect 


area: 

Pie greatest weakness We" 
mis ci particularly in the 
ciples and understanding of con 


Bro : 
-rown (11) re orted curricular r l 
Tinceton, didum fnt the faculty an administration had experimente 
n y of curricular arrangements to afford 
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i titude 

ossible challenge and stimulus to the student of wl a e 

uu itor These consisted of various ve eire ici P rdc 

i division and graduate- 

were advanced rapidly to upper 1 r Td ams 

ion (37), after a study of need for terminal TM 

riculums in senior colleges and universities, concluded that ua adu: 
tions in general appeared to be too busy with degree programs and g; 


i motion 
ate departments to give the time or attention necessary for the pro 
of terminal curriculums, 


Admission 


Studies relating. colle 
were completed. Swensen (86) studied c 


average than students f. 
tained an equivalent ACE Score, 
Exton (34) reported that 


arly admission 
ment of Education had inco 


policy and that 29 of the 169 
Examination Boar 


: r 
r mission Programs in the academic ye 
1955-56. She continued by discussi 


contrast, there were 18 sc i 
leges involved when the ex arted in 1953.54. as the Schoo 
ssion with Ady ing. 

Wood and North (94) reported thar cea colleges were 
helping to raise the Standards of the teaching profession by practicing 
selective admission. 

D'Amico and Schmidt (28), after 
admitted to Indiana Uni 
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M eie ene ei Test scores, concluded that college ad- 
^s E E as = * E experienced adults based on GED test results 
indd thek ihe. avem SPEED ase at ap oc) onim ge pon 
sicud vts. average standar score dividing successful and un- 

s students admitted to Indiana University on the basis of GED 
tests was approximately 52.5. 

In the area of admission to graduate programs, Fairbanks (36) re- 
ection of graduate students for programs in educational 
cIntyre (58), after five years of experi- 
ence with a block-of-time program. listed certain “cautions and highly 
tentative inferences” concerning the selection of persons for educational 
leadership. These centered on the belief that there was no one measure of 
any kind that would adequately provide the information needed for selec- 
tion. After discounting the typical letter of recommendation and the 
typical brief interview. McIntyre suggested on an experimental basis a 
multiple-factor selection process. tailored to individual institutional condi- 
tions. Capps and Decosta (16) attempted to determine the extent to which 
scores on the Profile Tests. Aptitude Test. and Advanced Education Test 
of the Graduate Record Examination, scores on the Common Examination 
of the National Teacher Examinations, and undergraduate grade point 
ere significantly related to graduate school scores at South 
Carolina State College. The investigation included 410 graduate students. 
Of the several predictors employed, the best single one was the Advanced 
Education. Test of the GRE. Four combinations of the predictors appeared 
to have equal value and all included the Advanced Education Test. It was 


concluded that the Profile Test of the GRE, either singly or in combina- 
tion. with other predictors, had little value in the prediction of graduate 


school success. 


ported on the sel 
administration in the Southwest. M 


averages wi 


Trends in Number and Organization 
of Nonpublic Schools 
rted that in 1957-58, nonpublic ele- 


mentary- and secondary-school enrollment was 5 million. The October 
1957 issue of School Life (19) reported that nonpublic school enrollments 
nearly doubled between the school years 1943-44 and 1955-56. During the 
latter year nonpublic elementary-school enrollment was approximately 4.1 
million; secondary-school enrollment was 860.000. Schools under Roman 
Catholic auspices accounted for nearly 90 percent of total nonpublie en- 


rollments. dc 
During the 12-year period from 1943-44 to 1955-56 the proportion of 
n through grade 8 in nonpublic schools rose 


children from kindergarte 

from 1 in 10 to 1 in 7. During the same 12 years the proportion of all 

secondary-school students who were enrolled in nonpublic schools rose 

from 1 in 14 to 1 in 9. The School Life article attributed this gradual but 

persistent trend to both social and economic causes. Factors mentioned 
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i izati oblems 
e the recent years of prosperity, increasing rie and pr 
MEN iated with integration of the races in public schoo Se —— 
i Research Division of the NEA (68) in a Rescarch ec 
i rcm State and Sectarian Education" drew certain ardens 
E based on state institutional provisions, statutes, and court s er 
Theseion n relusion of sectarianism from the public schools, 


ight be ex- 

3 c trans- 
instruction elsewhere: with textbook pt 
with the state’s right to regulate and suy 


. ivalent to 
purpose of ensuring an education equivale 
that offered in the public s 


A a- 
- and private-school enrollments in higher edunt 
reported that in 1939, public occa 
dents in higher education and in 1954, 55. iens in 
leaving private institutions with 46.5 percent in 1939 and 44.2 Pal con- 
noted that in California in 1953-54, 62 private —_ 
28 percent of the state's total enro: that 

in higher education, The five private junior colleges enrolled fewer 


Organization of Local 
Units for Public Sc] 


Research dealing 


Administrative 
hools 


e rond 
about the organizatior 


i sider- 
‘ternal pattern with con ha 


6, 6-2-4, 6 ity 
he last two including the pei 
erant preference was for a four-year J 6-4- 
junior college in the 6-4-4 
à and Dotson (31) reported that the col- 
plan was disappearing in Californi y one four-year junior 


; o ii 
s Koos (53) Surveyed the 50-year-old junior 
; : d it to be the most dynamic movement in 

ican education, having Benerated m 


i et 
: esign 
$ any curriculum changes desig 
chiefly to serve the Special needs of 


early adolescence. Clevenger ( 
806 
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made a study of trends in school and grade organization, particularly in 
the better school systems of the North Central states. He noted that the 
trend away from the four-year high school was much more pronounced 
in some states than in others. In Illinois, Arizona, and South Dakota the 
percentage of four-year high schools was unusually high, while in Arkan- 
sas, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming less than half of the high schools holding mem- 
bership in the North Central Association were four-year schools. 

Ogden (69) discussed the four-quarter plan as an answer to the prob- 
lem of overwhelming enrollments and insufficient classroom space and 
concluded that the plan sounded better on paper than it worked in prac- 
tice. The chief objection voiced was to having school during summer 


months or having children home during a winter quarter. Rich (72) con- 
llyear secondary school” and after listing 


fined his inquiry to the “a d 
certain advantages in building utilization, added that public reaction to 


the plan would be difficult to gauge. Knowles (52) reported that by 
lengthening the school year, remodeling the calendar, and eliminating 
subject matter that may be questionable, it was likely that there would 
be a hastening of the development of the 6-4-4 program of education. 
Knowles believed this desirable. 


Hooker (50) secured reactions from superintendents in Pennsylvania 


school districts with populations of 30,000 to 500,000 that had dual ex- 
ecutive plans and concluded that these administrators would welcome 
school-board action to eliminate the dual executive organizational struc- 


ui number of reports dealing with staffing of local administrative units 
resulted from the Cooperative Development of Public School Administra- 
tion in New York State. The first of these (25). published in 1955, re- 
ported data concerning the existing size and composition of administra- 
tive staffs in New York State, the size of administrative staffs desired by 
chief school administrators, the existing patterns for delegating and shar- 
ing administrative functions, and the administrative staff problems of 
greatest concern. Wynn (97), Elliott and others (33), and Clark (22) 
also made comprehensive reports of the Cooperative Development of Pub- 
lic School Administration in New York State, listing important guide- 
lines (97), typical modern practice in staffing (22), and current practices 


(33). 
Internal Organization of Schools 


High Schools 


The internal organiz 
state-level requirements. 
school graduation requi 
mately 25 years before, 
five states failed to specify particular units o 


ation of secondary schools was affected in part by 
Wright (96), in a comparison of existing high- 
rements at the state level with those of approxi- 
revealed among other trends that currently only 
f subject matter to be covered 
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by all pupils. In 1932 there were 14 such 


iod 
i p ver a 25-year perio 
states allowed less than 16 units for grades 9.12. Over a 25-y 
states tended to increase their em 


; ies and 
phasis upon work in social Seid 
i is sam 
health and physical education, On the other hand, during this s 


in other 
imi i it requirements in o 

a number of states reduced or eliminated their unit requireme E re 
subjects. Requirements in mathematics and in science were 

eliminated in severa] states. For 


5 : ee 
eign language, formerly gene Re p* 
states, was eliminated altogether as a requirement for all gracua dd in 
finally ce as many states reduced their itus vi four 
Cars to three years than increased it from three 
8 to recheck this in a few years.) Nscliuzié: 

Lehman (55) studied l ive control of the secondary-schoo 
ulum from 1941 to 1953 and 
"curricular > state 
professional educi and that suc Prescriptions spread from one § 
to another, 

In a study of the 
Midwestern hig 
280 high scho 3 
tion. He noted 
the internal o 


; three 
states. Currently only thr 


a tre 


sars, and 
Be In graduation requirements over 4 period of 30 anii 
the Continuance or the traditional study hall despite widespread diss 
action with it 


Conducted an iny 


d> nean: DEL 
"Ness of the six-hour class Program of study (six classes I 
Y periods) CO; 


5 eram 
“© concluded that the six-class ke tradi- 
more favorable record of achievement than did the 
of study 


es in high sch 
factorily and had 


parents in many co 
in scheduling ¢ 


d that a program of LM 
ts had spread very sa “it 
f students, teachers. bid 

mmunities, Mor an (66) reported promising prac 
curricular acti Secondary schools, 
Junior High Schools 

Spivak (82) m 
high school in N, 
contained, 


atcheq children e 


nterin 
ewark, New Jersey, 


H jor 
g the ninth grade of a ear 
from elementary schools having dos, 

nondepartmental classrooms jn the seventh and eighth "M 

with children who had been in the completely departmentalized seventh de 
eighth grades of the juni 18) school, When he compared a ge 
records of the tw und evidence that the children from ally 
i © classrooms did better by statistim A 
better academically, they m2 


r schoo 
"Sb term, they reported fewer sc 
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problems by the end of the first term, and they were referred for advice 
and correction less frequently than their matched mates. Spivak noted 
that this study was conducted in an underprivileged area and recom- 
mended that it be repeated in schools representing various socioeconomic 
areas. Spivak (83) also investigated school problems reported by seventh- 
and ninth-grade children entering the same junior high school where the 
ninth-grade entrants came from k-8 schools. 

Sandilos (77) reported that as of September 1957, grade placement 
had been done away with at the junior high school in West Windsor 
Township, New Jersey, with the purpose of permitting pupils of like 
abilities, interests, and capacities to work as a unit so that maximum ben- 
efits would result. Harrah (49) studied the effectiveness of five kinds of 
grouping on the social behavior of 1117 seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
pupils. Data indicated that friendship grouping gave better results in 
achievement and social behavior. Interest grouping rated second, and 
ability grouping rated third. Arbitrary and alphabetical grouping gave 
relatively unsatisfactory results. 

Marland (61) wondered whether time could be decreased in one sub- 
ject with no measurable loss and added profitably to another. Data were 
collected on seventh- and eighth-graders, with the time reduced in arith- 
metic and increased in English. Findings supported the change in this 
case. Baker and Doyle (4) attempted to determine whether a change in 
‘marking procedures employed by the Madison Elementary School District, 
Phoenix, Arizona, had any effect upon subsequent academic achievement 
in the eighth grade. Marking was changed from a “satisfactory progress, 
desired, little progress shown” system to a 1-2-3-4-F sys- 
n was that the grading procedure per se could not be 
considered a significant motivational device when the definition of 
achievement was limited to scholastic achievement as measured by a 
standardized achievement test. 

Roelfs (73) studied the prevalence of changes in pupil-progress report- 
ing practices in 152 junior high schools. He found that while most junior 
high schools had changed their reporting procedure in the previous five 
years, many of these changes had been of a minor nature, and in over 
one-third of the schools the reporting system had not been changed at all. 
The motive behind the change in the greatest number of instances was to 
improve rating of behavior traits and citizenship. Further changes needed, 
judging from the frequency of criticisms of the current system, were en- 
largement of the scope of the report to include more phases of pupil 
growth and constructive suggestions for overcoming deficiencies and 


inadequacies. 


more progress 
tem. The conclusio 


Elementary Schools 
The effects of early school entrance, the relation of nonpromotion to 


educational achievement, and k-3 or k-6 organization were among those 
problems studied during the period being reviewed. 
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Carter (18) studied the effect of early school entrance upon the aca- 
demic achievement of children by using 50 underage and 50 normal-age 
children as a sampling for comparative study. Data indicated that 87 
percent of underage children did not equal the scholastic achievement of 
normal-age children although factors other than intelligence and chrono- 
logical age appeared to have operated in the case of some underage chil- 
dren to produce academic achievement equal to or superior to normal-age 
children. DeVault and others (30) surveyed existing problems and prac- 
tices relating to underage enrollees. Through personal contacts with more 
than 20 groups of elementary-school principals and supervisors and 
through questionnaires returned by 136 principals, they found that the 
number of nonpublic first grades was increasing and that in some schools 
second grades were 33 percent larger than first grades. The chronological 
age of pupils attending nonpublic first grades was approximately six 
months less than that of pupils in public-school first grades. They also 
found evidence to indicate that groups of pupils more than two months 
underage seldom had total achievement scores as high as older pupils. 

Allen and Masling (1) evaluated the effects of nursery-school training 
on children in the kindergarten, first, and second grades, using a battery 
of five near-sociometric questions. They observed that statistically signifi- 
cant differences were not noted in the kindergarten or first grade, but 
were recorded in the second grade. These differences indicated that the 
non-nursery-school child sees the child with nursery-school experience 
as a Deer who is somewhat independent of adults, who is perhaps more 
sure of himself, and who seems more free and spontaneous than the other 
members of the class. Brown (12), reporting on a “summer-time kinder- 
garten” in Marion, Ohio, concluded that children, as a result of the experi- 
ence, were eager to start first grade and more ready to profit from the 
experiences offered to them in the first grade than children of previous 
years. 

Cattell (19) received replies from 70 Westchester County, New York, 
principals to a question asking whether they would favor a k-3 or k-6 
organization. Those answering were asked to bring their experience an 
background to bear in considering both administrative and supervisory 
problems as well as gains or losses for pupils in the two plans. Seventy- 
three percent of the principals favored the k-6 organization, emphasizing 
in their comments that the k-6 plan facilitated such aspects of school 
organization as the quality of the educational program, the physical and 
emotional welfare of the children, and the need for administrative CO 
hesiveness. 

Coffield and Blommers (24) used the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills to ob- 
tain criterion measures for an investigation intended to add to the 
accumulating evidence on the relative quality of educational achievement 
of matched promoted and nonpromoted pupils. Subjects were 190 pupils 
who had experienced failure once from grades 2 through 7. Findings 
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were summarized in 10 points and included the observation i 
the year following failure the educational progress of failed pa pu 
typically about four to six months less than that of matching promoted 
pupils and that neither the general level of achievement nor the variabilit 
of achievement of a school's seventh-grade class was significantly Tad 
by the rigidity or leniency of its promotion policy. 

Hall and Demarest (48) studied the effect on achievement scores of 
a change in promotional policy which became effective in Phoenix School 
District Number 1 in 1948. This change was from the grade standard 
policy to the combination of the continuous-promotion and continuous- 
progress policies. Since 1947, measures had been made of the reading 
ability and of the mental ability of 12,422 fourth-grade children and of 
the reading ability of 11,130 sixth-grade children. The data showed that 
the change in promotion policy caused a lowering of the ages of children 
in fourth and sixth grades over the 10-year period, but that there was no 
marked difference in average reading grades in the fourth and sixth 
grades and there was no marked difference in the average intelligence 
quotients for the fourth grades. The idea that reading retardation can be 
attributed to a policy of continuous promotion in the elementary grades 
is not supported by this study. 

Wallihan (91) made a coraparative study of retardation in the primary 
grades of the San Diego, California, City Schools. He concluded that no 


discernible evidence of improvement in reading occurred as a result of 
nonpromotion and that homogeneity of instructional groups in upper 
ion in primary grades. 


grades was not maintained by nonpromot 


Effective Staff Utilization 


the area of effective staff utilization concerned itself with 
problems of teachers, helpful supervisory procedures, 
dministrative morale, and role perception. Tower (89) 
studied the problems of 86 beginning inexperienced elementary-school 
teachers and 48 beginning experienced elementary-school teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools and the amount of help which they needed 
and received in solving certain problems. It was concluded from the study 
that, generally speaking, beginning elementary-school teachers wanted 
more help with their personal and professional problems than they re- 
ceived. Listed were such items as guidance in learning school building 

ilable supplies and procedures for 


ocedure, policy of the school, avai 
z i home environment of children, and the local record sys- 


Van Meter (15) secured teachers’ opinions concerning 
the most helpful supervisory procedures. Results indicated that the teachers 
of the sample group preferred, among other procedures, small-group 
meetings, bulletins, scheduled and unscheduled visits, personal confer- 
ences with principal and consultant, demonstration lessons, and inter- 


visitation. 
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Silverman (81) conducted an investigation to identify those specific 
personal characteristics and daily activities of New York City elementary- 
school principals which might affect teacher morale. The analysis of data 
from the 452 respondents who participated in the study indicated that a 
principal's personality and human relations contacts had more of an 
effect on teacher morale than his physical or mental characteristics, his 
professional background and experience, his work as an improver of in- 
struction, or his activities as an administrator. Jenkins and Blackman (51) 
used tests, interviews, and observations to obtain the answer to the ques- 
tion, What are the effects of administrator behavior on teacher behavior? 
The authors concluded that this study gave ample support to the hypothesis 
that there is a relationship between the administrator's personality and his 
administrative practices, the communication patterns in his school, and the 
atmosphere he is likely to establish. 

Wiles and Grobman (93) concluded that faculties in elementary schools 
with democratic principals were more ready for curriculum change than 
those in elementary schools with nondemocratic principals. Bidwell (9) 
noted that the teachers? ability to predict administrator behavior seemed 
to produce a feeling of security and satisfaction. Bidwell (8) also sug- 
gested a need for more investigation of the relationship between satisfac- 
tion and effectiveness and between satisfaction and morale, and also of 
the effects of the personalities of administrators and teachers on attitudes 
and expectations toward leadership, and hence on satisfaction. The Admin- 
istrator's Notebook (64) reported Sharma's findings that the decision- 
making practices followed in a school were extremely important deter- 
minants of teacher satisfaction. 

Cuba and Bidwell (45), in further study of administrative relation- 
Ships, reported that a generalized relationship existed between (a) the 
extent of the differences that appeared in the definitions of the teacher's 
role as given by teachers and by principals and (b) the level of teacher 
effectiveness, satisfaction, and confidence in the administrative relation- 
ship. 

Christensen (21), in an examination of the employment of time of 26 
teachers in one elementary school, noted that the presence of a consider- 
able block of nonteaching time did not seem to result in more effective 
utilization of regular teaching time, 

Barry (5) studied selected factors related to administrative morale, and 
Barry and Lonsdale (6) reported those factors which appeared to influ- 
ence the morale of full-time members of the administrative staff. Morale 
was defined as the degree of effectiveness of the administrative staff in 
accomplishing its objectives, as well as the resulting esprit de corps- x 
study presented evidence that administrative morale is measurable " 4 
perhaps more important, showed specific conditions, relationships, hrsg 
feelings which may have to be changed and improved if higher admi 
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trative morale is to be achieved with the resultant influence on the level 
of educational quality which a school can achieve. 


Critique 


The research of the past three years in the area of school district reor- 
ganization suggests a continued need for consolidation of smaller and less 
efficient. districts and indicates the importance of investigations dealing 
with the complex problems of the suburban district and the large city 
district. Equally important is additional study of the relationship of school 
district boundaries to the natural boundaries of a sociological community. 


The need for continued study of the role, purposes, and functions of 


the community junior college is apparent. Such study should point the 


way to a more clearly defined set of guidelines as the junior-college 
movement continues to gain momentum. 

Higher education offers unlimited possibilities for further research. 
Some areas of needed study include the trend toward a greater degree of 
co-ordination in the control of state-supported higher education, the 
nature and content of degree programs and curriculums, selective admis- 
sions, curricular adjustments for talented students, advanced placement, 
and experimentation in class size, especially as related to teaching method. 
Criteria for recruitment and selection of students for graduate and pro- 
fessional programs need to be explored. 

There is an area of disagreement between theory and practice in the 
matter of grade groupings in districts having junior colleges. The 6-4-4 
plan receives considerable support in the literature, but in California 
where it developed, it is no longer practiced. 

A fertile field for continued research and experimentation is the local 
district organization. The extended school year with the related decision 
he traditional nine- or 10-month school year should be ex- 


of whether t 
tended into summer months, or whether the summer months should be 


used for special programs, is a question facing many school districts and 
should not be answered without study and evaluation of the many possible 


arrangements that might be tried. 

The internal organization of both high and elementary schools com- 
prises an interesting field for study. Should the school day be longer? 
Should high-school students take five or even six subjects a year? What 

hedules—are we scheduling for adminis- 


of time allotments and time schec 
increased learning? Grade placement, grouping, mark- 


trative ease or for i sed 

ing procedures, and beginning age continue to be among the areas of 

concern. An extremely important and timely field for research lies in 

seeking the answer to the question of what constitutes efficient size in 

schools—efficient in terms of capital outlay, staff, and learning. 

Sound research which will demonstrate direction of change that will 
] achievement is seriously needed during this time 


lead to increased pupil 
of emphasis on achievement and clamor for change. 
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CHAPTER III 


Financing, Housing, and Operating School Programs 


WILLIAM R. FLESHER, KENNETH CRIM, and WALTER C. HACK 


Born school finance and school business administration received a great 
deal of attention since these topics were discussed in the Review (23) of 
October 1955. Many of the treatments published were discursive. Few, if 
any, of the items in the bibliography could be considered theoretical re- 
search. Most of the research consisted of an accumulation of statistics 
concerning revenues and expenditures. 

In preparing this chapter and the bibliography that accompanies it, the 
reviewers found two sources other than the standard indexes to be helpful 
in locating material pertinent to the topic. Munse and Booher (56) pre- 
pared an elaborate bibliography on various aspects of school finance. The 
other bibliographical source consisted of three issues of the Elementary 
School Journal (18, 19, 20). Annually the Journal publishes an anno- 
tated bibliography of books and articles dealing with public-school ad- 
ministration. A portion of the bibliography is devoted to school finance. 


Economic Trends and Funds Available for Education 


A number of studies conducted during the period revealed trends in 
support of public education. For the school years 1929-30 through 1956- 
57, Hutchins, Munse, and Booher (46) presented 65 tables and charts that 
showed trends in population, number of births, number of school-age 
children, sources of revenues, expenditures for various items, average 
salaries, and other factors affecting the financing of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. In some cases, where the information was not available, 
estimates were made. The interpretation of the information presented in 
this booklet was left to the reader. Hutchins (45) stated that the trend in 
school revenues was constantly upward for several years prior to his study. 
He found approximately 57 percent of the revenues used for the support 
of the public schools coming from local sources, 39 percent from state 
sources, and 4 percent from federal sources. These percentages agree 
closely with those reported by the NEA Research Division (59). Hutchins 
(45) found also that revenues for the schools were inadequate; he be- 
lieved that they could be increased without jeopardizing the economy. 
He concluded that there was an urgent need for a comprehensive national 
study of school finance if an improved program of finance was to be 
achieved. 
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The NEA Research Division (59) compiled information about Ee: 
School system of each state and presented it in tabular form; include 


percent in 1957.58). These sures were comparable to those given by 
Hutchins (45) ang Rosenstengel and Eastmond (75). The use of esti- 


imitation, but these estimates did point opi 
ment of techniques of reporting schoo 


e of the study by the NEA Research Divi- 
» the value of this study would have been enhanced if the re- 
presented, 


Federal Participation in the Support of Education 
The period Teviewed saw the beginning and ending of three sessions of 
zi Ongress, Each time there was hope at the beginning of the session 
t 5 e Substantia] bil for the Support of education would be enacted. 
Ypical expression of this h : Pah acl 
view with C» e reported by Rice (71) in his inte 
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wealthy states take as much pride in a good school in a poor state as they 
do in a battleship in a far distant port. Engleman noted, as did several 
others, the need for an evaluation of the whole tax structure of the nation. 

Fuller (33) emphasized that federal legislation for the support of edu- 
cation should be written with clarity and not coupled with social controls. 
He further pointed out that there should not be too great a conflict be- 
tween federal and state agencies as long as both are staffed with profes- 
sional educators. 

Fuller (34) also discussed the need and the fairness of federal aid for 
school construction. He presented a detailed table showing the number of 
dollars collected from each state for each $1 billion of federal taxes col- 
lected. The same table showed how $1 billion could be distributed to help 
the schools by three different suggested plans. He concluded that a for- 
mula should be devised that would permit 20 percent of the amount to 
be distributed through use of a *steep" equalizing factor and the remain- 
ing 80 percent on a more moderate, equalizing, flat-grant factor. 

Hutchins, Munse, and Booher (46) reported the dollar amounts of fed- 
eral aid for education for a 28-year period. They listed payments to such 
programs as school lunch, vocational education, assistance to federally 
affected areas, the education of overseas dependents of Department of 
Defense personnel, and the education of Indians in the United States. 

The report to the Commissioner of Education entitled Administration of 
Public Laws 874 and 815 (84) stated that $378,120,000 in federal funds 
was appropriated for financial assistance in maintaining and operating 
schools in federally affected areas during the six-year period from 1951 
through 1956. The money was made available under Public Law 874. 
During the same period nearly $624 million was appropriated under Pub- 
lic Law 815 for aid in constructing school buildings. Also listed in this 
publication were the districts receiving aid under these two laws during 
the fiscal year 1956. It was suggested by the President that this aid be 
eliminated (29). 

Even though many educators emphasized the need for the federal gov- 
ernment to assume more responsibility, Exton (29) reported, the national 
administration began an effort to eliminate federal grants in aid to the 
states for school purposes. The elimination of federal support of the 
school lunch program by 1960, the elimination of aid for vocational edu- 
cation programs, and the sharp reduction and eventual elimination of aid 
to federally affected areas were all suggested in the President's 1959 
budget message. Omitted from the proposed 1959 federal budget was aid 
for school construction. Exton reported that the administration proposed 
e budget of the U.S. Office of Education and scholar- 


some increases in th t 
ship money for capable students wanting to go to college. 

Burke (11) found that policies followed by the federal government in 
financing public schools were expedients created as a result of various 


types of emergencies. 
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State and Local School Financing 


Burke (11) described several state programs of financing public schools 
and found a great diversity among these programs. During this period 


Ohio moved to a foundation program based essentially upon the class- 
room unit (30). 


Lowman (50) studied the le: 
to affect school district financ 
dence indicating that local auto 
was seriously limited by control 

Bole (6) reported a historical study 


gal and administrative controls which tend 


ommended that state aid be used 
n. Rowe (76) was concerned with 
Tennessee. He believed that more 


: : : ts which 
considered Imperative, He suggested maa 
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ments and the need for state aid to finance such construction. The am- 
biguity of the questionnaire sent to all the school districts of the state 
leads one to question some of the findings in this study. The major recom- 
mendations ensuing from the study included the suggestion that the state 
sell classroom facilities to needy districts. The Ohio Legislative Service 
Commission (66) made a study of the equalization of school funds and 
school taxes in Ohio counties. The study considered the costs of state aid 
under the new state foundation program, the nature of the new law, the 
equality of educational opportunity, and distribution of local school costs 
under the new law. 


Finance in Higher Education 


The financing of higher education remained a major problem for the 
administrators of colleges and universities. Pollard and Barrett (68) 
found, from 753 usable replies to questionnaires sent to institutions of 
higher education, that about 50 percent of them were experiencing defi- 
cits. Reporting institutions indicated that costs had increased approxi- 
mately 50 percent during the six-year period studied (1947-48 through 
1952-53). The increase in costs was reflected in higher tuition and other 
fees. Five hundred and forty-five of the reporting institutions indicated 
that they needed a total of $3 billion in additional endowment during the 
next 10 years if they were going to maintain their programs at the then 
existing level. Six hundred and thirty of the institutions reported need for 
capital funds amounting to a total of $2.5 billion for buildings, mainte- 
nance, and equipment. Baird (2) reported that finance was one of the 
major problems of higher education. He concluded that the major ad- 
ministrative resources have never been properly related to the over-all 
aims and goals of higher education. He made recommendations concern- 
ing the selection and training of administrators for positions in higher 
education. 

Metcalf (53), in his national study of legislative controls of higher 
education, found that the legislature was unquestionably the most impor- 
tant agency of control in higher education. He found also that the gov- 
ernors, through their appointive powers, wielded a great deal of influence 
over higher education. Other groups or agencies of lesser import were 
found to be state boards of education, state teachers college boards, 
unified state boards for all higher education, separate state boards which 
control the tax-supported colleges for teacher education, and central co- 
ordinating boards. 

Hungate (44) reported that (a) there was great inequality among states 
in the support of higher education, (b) the major burden of institutional 
support fell heavily on the student and his family, (c) public support of 
higher education bore no significant relation to the ability of the states 
to pay, and (d) philanthropy might be expected to play a larger role in 
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pioneer educational undertakings but a lesser role as a sustaining ee 
i education. 

li wert mam (40) summarized an extensive study ( 14) of the oe 
for additional centers of public higher education in California. The — 
dealt with such problems as expected enrollment; the quim. La cn n 
of higher education; the administration, control, and co-ordinatio Pus 
higher education in the state; the existing plants and future plant mop d 
the costs of higher education; and the ability of California to ed : 
higher education. This study (14), although making no recommen ations, 
concluded among other things that (a) current facilities should be ex- 
panded, and if the need for new campuses developed, the latter should nid 
be developed at the expense of the existing facilities; (b) new junior col- 
leges should be established in populous areas not adequately served by = 
type of facility; (c) all efforts should be made to care for the increase 
enrollments; (d) the problem should be constantly reviewed; and (e) the 


state should be able to support higher education with no undue financial 
hardship. 


Russell (77), in his state-wide stud 
found that additional 


salaries; administrativ 


y of higher education in Ohio, 
funds were needed in three major areas: faculty 
€ services, libraries, plant operation, plant mainte- 
nance, extension, and nonsponsored research; and scholarships. It was 
estimated that an additional amount of $10 million would be needed annu- 
ally to meet these needs. 

Metcalf (53) recommended that the state institutions for teacher edu- 
cation be controlled by a single governing board at the state level. Hum- 
phreys (43) believed that all publicly supported institutions of higher 
education in Tennessee should be under the direction of a single board. 


Budgeting, Accounting, Business Management, 
and Cost Analysis 
The U.S. Office of Education continued to grow in stature as a unifying 
, force in financial reporting and recording in school systems, The second 
am a series of four handbooks in the “State Educational Records and Re- 
ports Series” compiled by Reason and White (69) contained standard 


receipt and expenditure hich provided a foundation for accu- 
reting of ial inf tion about 
the public schools, Recommended. ok; ee 
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Ricketts (72) developed criteria for differentiating between supplies and 
equipment but concluded that much judgment still must be exercised in 
this type of accounting. Foster and Davis (31) edited a manual on ac- 
counting for student activity funds including statements concerning the 
function of these accounts as well as a step-by-step procedure. Secoy and 
Englehart (78) devised a simple form to serve both for deposit and check 
request purposes. Research by Reeves (70) concerning financial controls 
in school food-service programs revealed that (a) administrative con- 
trol was usually vested in the superintendent, (b) central control ap- 
peared in 91 of 110 cases, (c) a budget was often not used, and (d) 
accounting in most cases was a central office function with original rec- 
ords maintained by local lunchrooms. 

A budget, as seen by Hull (42), is the financial tool needed to imple- 
ment the educational philosophy of the district. He suggested that budget 
preparation would be a relatively easy routine if there were (a) adequate 
expense records; (b) definitive board policies for pupil-teacher ratios, 
services, and the like; (c) a budget calendar providing enough time to 
collect and interpret data; and (d) provisions to build the budget piece 
by piece. Conner (17) and Knutzen (48) cited surveys as being helpful 
in budget preparation. Monthly schedules of various steps in budget 
preparation were described by Hollingsworth (39), Brown (9), and 
Ogden (64). Avery (1) set up a departmental and building budget allo- 
cating designated amounts based on a specified per-pupil rate multiplied 
by the average enrollment of the building or department. Purchases 
against the allocations were to be made by requisitions signed by the 
principal or department head. ' i 

School business management, as Linn (49) suggested, is a means to 
an end. This end, as is true with all other phases of educational adminis- 
tration, is the improvement of instruction. Oosting (67) defined school 
business management through the duties of a school business official who 

to, but sometimes co-ordinate with the “the quii ` 


is usually subordinate som o-ord , 
ent, and whose special function 1s to maintain and improve the quali 
and usefulness of the school physical plant, supplies, and routines involved. 
in school finance. Rosenstengel and Eastmond (75) considered problems 
of local school fund management. Elliott (25) saw, in addition to the 
three usual considerations in purchasing (quality, service, price), a fourth, 
integrity. He also pointed out the value in adopting the criteria of outside 
sources for purchases of wood, coal, paper, and the like. Dade County, 
Florida, according to Melton (52), adopted a timetable for purchasing 
in which the various categories of materials were purchased according to 
the following routine: (a) submission to purchasing division for proc- 
essing, (b) advertising date and mailing of bid forms, (c) return date, 
(d) analyses and recommendations, (e) delivery to warehouse, and (f) 
deadline for delivery to schools. A jury survey of business managers from 
40 states and one Canadian province (60), asking questions regarding 
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ondents. (d) Seventy percent of the business 


; scan 
Spondents felt their System was doing a pass- 
annual physical inventory of pe 
manent property, 


An educational Cost 
ducted by McLure (51) 


total current expenses fo 


trict, (d) breadth of educational program, vii 
(e) current expenditure leye expressed as total amount per pupil un 
Major findings were: (a) Sm 


. A declining proportion of i 
es, and an increasing propor 
maintenance of buildings, an 


tion Was sp ials, Operation, 
auxiliary services, 


ing, ealing with all phases of planning, 
financing, and Constructj 


ng schoo] buildings, Tt included check lists, lists 
> Contract forms, application forms, plans, charts, 
diagrams, and other details, al] o guide school officials in 
Sumption and Landes (80) included much of the 
same material but emphasized the study of the community and the school 
Program. Great import uted to community participation in 
such planning. In addi l characteristics attributed to a good 
school building, the a 


hat it should physically represent the 
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plans and aspirations of the people in the community. Wilson (85) ana- 
lyzed the techniques and procedures used by more than 60 school districts 
and made these recommendations: (a) Preparation of plans calls for a 
committee type of organization. (b) Such a committee needs lengthy 
deliberation periods. (c) The superintendent, as a creative administrator, 
becomes a dominant factor. (d) The school board should officially en- 
dorse the kind of planning organization and procedures to be used. 
(e) Staff morale can be harmed rather than improved if the final educa- 
tional specifications are not used in good faith. 

Bleckschmidt (5) maintained that two phases of long-range planning 
should receive more attention: (a) the educational philosophy of the 
administrator and (b) effective organization and co-operation. To com- 
plete buildings on schedule, Miller and Armstrong (54) developed the 
following three procedures co-operatively with architects, contractors, and 
school staff members: (a) Set a completion date. (b) Maintain a record 
of progress. (c) Maintain appropriate controls. On this point the authors 
used a liquidated damage section in the contract whereby contractors 
estimated monthly rate of construction and accepted liability for liqui- 
dated damages if they failed to meet the deadline. Herrick and others (38) 
took a different approach when they identified steps to be taken and roles 
to be played in developing the school plant to fit a program. The neces- 
sity of careful assessment of needs and resources through a building sur- 
vey was emphasized. 


School Plant Design 


At least in part because of the large volume of school construction 
going on during the period reviewed, school design received a good deal 
of consideration. Rogers (74) suggested that if one is to have expressive 
school architecture, he must feel the need for conscious expression, learn 
the architect’s language in order to express himself, and understand what 
he would express. Rogers maintained that school architecture must reflect 
the mobility and informality of our dynamic period as well as the nature 
of our own children. Essex (28) saw the principles of pupil dispersal, pre- 
formed assemblies, and community participation as trends in school de- 
sign. Cornell (22) used the medium of research in doorknob height to 
point out how research will justify a difference in dimensions of a class- 
room or school. Data establishing lower and upper limits and optimum 
heights for grade levels, kindergarten through grade 12, were based on 
anthropometric measures. A feature in Nation s Schools ( 63) pointed out 
the practicality of standardized modular units constructed in 90-120 days. 
*tNo-corridor classrooms” were discussed by Robinson (73). A school in 
Ferndale, Michigan, incorporating this principle has 64 percent classroom 
space compared with 49.2 percent for all other schools in that city. Swan- 
son (81) recorded specifications for such a building. A study of two 
multipurpose corridor types was conducted by Harris and Caudill (35). 
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It was found that a double-loaded multipurpose corridor had merit in 
general school activities, whereas a single-loaded multipurpose corridor 
had merit as an expanded classroom. Both types were equally good, pro- 
vided they were used according to their specific purpose. Smith and Fay 
(79) proposed a school designed to resist the shock of a blast. This 
atomic-age design incorporated features of an inverted floor beam, with 
the whole riveted to the ground and an embankment filled up to window 
level, thus rolling a shock wave over the building or through windows 
and throughout the rectangular school unit, above the safety zone. 
Research was reported on certain unique school plant features. Caudill 
(15) discussed an "egg crate" ceiling with a plenum chamber for ventila- 
tion, natural light, electric light, and heat. Houston and Rivera (41) 
described the Los Angeles City School District research on playground sur- 
facing. Best results were obtained from interlocking rubber blocks com- 
bining a wear resistant surface and air cells, and a type of block with 
renewable surface, a middle section of treated fabric, and a base of ground 
degenerated rubber, Tinker (83) maintained that visual acuity does not 
Increase on a logarithmic scale according to illumination intensity. Birren 
(4) studied the ways in which the emotional quality of color affects per- 
formance along with physical and working conditions. 


Construction Costs 


Cost of school constr 
etching the 
Construction 


that the school pro 
case study was ma 


ructing school plants. His clas- 
der of possible savings were: 
hitectural planning, site, educational plan- 

and materials. He found that school 


education, through admini i 

a i ministrative and 

equipment planning, have more control over economy than everyone else. 
> 


including the architect. Briscoe and Claeyssens (8) reported that on the 


basis of generally comparable bids submitted to a California board of 
education, wood and stucco had least initial cost, steel construction was 
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about 15 percent more, and reinforced concrete was approximately 25 
percent more expensive than wood and stucco. Cornell (21) discussed 
the thesis that the cost per pupil in constructing a large high-school build- 
ing should be less than that of a smaller one. His analysis showed that 
much of the savings in space costs in larger high schools resulted from 
false economy. 


Building Maintenance 


Brown (10) cited a preventive maintenance program in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, wherein lay advisory committees inspected buildings semi- 
annually and recommended that various jobs be done. Centralized budget 
control was built into the program. An experiment using a custodian 
work-load formula was reported by Berry (3). The formula used five 
factors: (a) number of teachers, (b) number of pupils, (c) number of 
rooms, (d) square feet of cleaning area, and (e) acres of unkept grounds, 
In applying the formula to 10 districts containing 132 schools, it was 
ascertained that more custodians were employed than were called for in 


the formula. 
School Plant Utilization 


Hayes (36) surveyed the 23 new public high-school buildings con- 
structed in the state of Washington in the period 1947-54. Plans for these 
schools were measured for space allocation to instruction and administra- 
tion. Per-pupil instructional allocations ranged from 48.12 to 124.08 
square feet, with a median of 94.15 square feet. In allocations to adminis- 
tration, the figures ranged from 6.57 to 21.38 square feet, with a median 
of 10.94 square feet. Two aims of the detailed analysis were to determine 
trends in space allocation and to set up minimum standards as guides. It 
was concluded that space allocation showed so much variation that a trend 
could not be discerned. Knezevich (47) related overcrowding, as a quan- 
titative description, to adequacy as a qualitative description. He con- 
cluded that the extent of the educational program and the method of in- 
struction must be clarified before such an evaluation is made. Ogden (65) 
reviewed experiments with the four-quarter plan as an attempt to solve 
the school building shortage. Among those districts which tried it, the 
consensus was that it was not particularly effective. His research showed 
that (a) many communities that tried it abandoned it and (b) many com- 


munities that thoroughly investigated it rejected it. 


Critique 


The topics covered in this chapter are those about which there are 
suall available several types of quantitative data. This is particularly 
üe of finance. As might be expected, therefore, many of the studies re- 
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ported herein dealt with tabulations and mapel intial tase e 
these quantitative data. Such studies might well be class 
iom in the past, there is an almost complete absence of 
studies based on a preconceived design of experimentation ipn bus 
forth hypotheses to be tested through controlled use of moniy, ma e s 
or program. Much of the reported research seems to be of the “after 
fact” variety rather than the “if—then” type. . f 

There continues to be too little information given regarding the precise 
methodology followed in a number of studies reported. Such a simple 
thing as the number of cases involved is at times carelessly omitted. 

A recognizable pattern of unity of purpose and procedure seems to be 
lacking. Studies seem to comprise a “collection” rather than a “program 
of research. There are, however, hopeful signs of moving toward some 
type of unified approach through the leadership of certain national 
groups such as Phi Delta Kappa and the National Council of Professors 
of Educational Administration, The latter group is striving toward a 


theory of educational administration which should help to give more 
unity to research in this field. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Administrative Theory, Relationships, and 
Preparation 


DANIEL E. GRIFFITHS and LAURENCE IANNACCONE 


The CURRENT state of theory in educational administration was described 
by Walton (119) as lacking a well-defined and organized subject matter 
and an elegant and simple theoretical structure; as literature, he added, 
it is singularly devoid of aesthetic qualities. The appearance three years 
ago in the issue, Educational Organization, Administration, and Finance, 
of the chapter by Chase and Guba (21) entitled “Administrative Roles and 
Behavior,” and the change this year to the present title of a chapter which 
similarly deals primarily with human relations seen from the point of 
view of the administrator, are additional evidence of the unformed, tran- 
sitional state of theory in administration. 

A working bibliography of more than 400 references was collected for 


this survey. Approximately 25 percent of these studies reported research. 
he proportion is r 


oughly the same as that reported by Chase and Guba 
(21) three years ago; however, the total amount seems to be somewhat 
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The research of the last three years in administrative theory, relation- 
ships, and preparation lends itself also to another type of categorization, 
one based upon the types of problems studied. A number of these seem to 
be persistent problems, touched on by scholars at different institutions and 
exhibiting a wide geographic as well as theoretical range. These prob- 
lems include (a) who shall participate in what facets of administration, 
(b) what effect different hierarchical levels of positions have on the in- 
cumbents of such positions, (c) the effect of the environment upon the 
organization and small groups in it, (d) perception in relationship not 
only to role expectations and conflicts but also to the process of con- 
vergence of perceptions, (e) the relationship between formal and informal 
organization, (f) the relationship between attitude and productivity, and 
(g) the search for criteria of effectiveness. 

The various theoretical orientations which are explicit or implicit in 
the research reviewed here will be discussed first; then a survey will be 
made of the problems studied; finally, the authors present a critique of 
the present state of theory and research concerning administrative theory, 


relationships, and preparation. 


Theoretical Orientations 


The Increased Attention to Theory 

Where three years ago there was reported but one study (24) which 
pleaded for less naked empiricism and a turn toward theory in research, 
there were now several (53, 61, 82, 112). Halpin (63) offered a defini- 
tion of theory as a set of assumptions from which a larger set of empirical 
laws can be derived by purely logico-mathematical procedures; he warned 
against the substitution of taxonomies for theory and showed that the 
present interest in theory could be perverted for personal gain. Thompson 
(112) and Griffiths (53) discussed uses of theory and how theories can 
be built. 

Educational literature also saw the introduction of methodological 
studies in theory during this period. Brodbeck (12) discussed operation- 
alism, causation, theories, and models. Larson (77) related some funda- 
mental ideas from the history of science to the problem of developing 


theory in curriculum work. 


The Core of Administration 

The idea that there is a core of knowledge common to all adjectival 
branches of administration and that this should be the heart of all that is 
taught to students of educational administration was developed in many 
studies. The appearance of the new periodical, Administrative med 
Quarterly, was in itself impressive evidence of this. The core thesis was 
explicitly present in theoretical statements by Bidwell (6) and Perkins 
(85) ; the premise was tested by studies such as those conducted at Ohio 
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State (62, 105). Halpin (62), for example, compared the reported per- 
ceptions of the leadership behavior of military and school organizations 
and, using the same leadership questionnaire, found the same dimensions 
of leadership useful for analysis of administrators in both types of organi- 
zations. Perkins (85), in a discussion of college administration, stressed 
the similarity of school and public administration. Eight papers were 
presented at the first seminar sponsored by the University Council for 
Educational Administration (60). Seven of the papers gave expression to 
the theme that administration in the various fields was similar rather than 
different. Without attempting to suggest that a majority of the students 
of administration adopted this point of view, it seems clear that a signifi- 
cant number did and that this concept undergirded much of the research 
and theory reported in this chapter. In an eighth paper, Campbell (17) 
developed the point that educational administration did differ from other 


varieties. Purpose, the nature of education, and the administrator’s major 
reference groups were cited as the major differences, 
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critical occurrences in connection with personnel relations and 54 percent 
listed public relations as a critical experience. Not one critical experience 
was listed in the area of curriculum planning or discipline. 

These studies demonstrated that researchers persisted in adhering to 
established taxonomic methods in spite of the warnings to avoid their 
exclusive use. 


Social Climate and Perception 


Cornell (34) stressed the importance of social perception, especially 
when dealing with the divergences between individual and organizational 
goals. Ideally, administration is, he suggested, the maintaining of these 
potentially divergent goals in a proper balance so as to achieve the school’s 
goals. He thought that the climate of the organization was more impor- 
tant than the form of the organization. Similarly, Bey (4), while empha- 
sizing decision making as the key to administration, found that schools 
with similar formal structures for decision making differed in the climate 
or environment in which decisions were made. These differences (rather 
than the formal structures) he considered the key to distinguishing be- 
tween good and poor administration. The importance of findings in the 
field of social perception for administration were explicitly recognized by 
the University Council for Educational Administration (UCEA) publica- 
tion, Perception: Its Implications for School Administration (54), and 
by French (42) who offered a theory of social power based upon social 
perception. French proposed that the process of influence in social percep- 
tion and the development of organizational norms could be collected under 
three heads: (a) the power relations among members of groups, (b) the 
communications network, and (c) the relationships among opinions of 
group members. The UCEA publication just cited did not attempt to dis- 
cuss theory. It did, however, offer annotations of selected studies in social 
perception and discussed the implications of these for school administra- 


tion, 


Decision Making 


Decision making was at the heart of a number of the writings on ad- 
ministrative theory, The sequential nature of decisions began to attract 
uem (99) pointed out that since the administrator did not know the 
total range of possible choices in decision-making situations, choices were 
examined sequentially as they were presented, and hence a selection of 
choices was made in terms of the first satisfactory alternative. Siegel (96) 
carried this further. He suggested that the psychological situation in con- 
nection with the level of aspiration experiments made by Lewin approxi- 
mated a decision situation; he proposed the use of the Lewinian model of 
aspiration for decision making. He saw this model as a framework within 
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which the mathematics of games theory as used by Von Neumann and 
others could be placed for the development of a theory of decision making. 

Griffiths (52, 53) suggested that the cycle of events which constituted 
the decision-making process was the central concept for the development 
of a theory of administration. He stated several testable hypotheses im- 
plied by the theory. Hemphill (65) used problem solving (closely akin to 
decision making) as the central theme of a proposed theory. He examined 
the relationship between the leader and the group and delineated the con: 
ditions which gave rise to leadership acts. The theory was hypothetico- 
deductive and produced several testable hypotheses. 


Mort and Ross (83) proposed that decisions in educational administra- 
tion be made by reference to a set of common-sense principles. 
Role Theory 


Role theory was most frequently used in connection with the studies 
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the problems faced by the administrators. The report concluded that ad- 
ministrative staffs in New York State needed to be increased approximately 
50 percent in the larger districts and 100 percent in the smaller districts, 
and that the functions superintendents delegated most were those closely 
related to students and the educational program. The second report (30) 
was a synthesis of modern concepts of administrative staffing as revealed 
by a study of the literature of business, industrial, military, and educa- 
tional organization; it presented case studies of the organizational struc- 
ture of school districts with school populations of 600, 4200, 2800, 
and 13,500, respectively. The report stated several conclusions: (a) All 
organization structures were line and staff; no other type appeared or 
was likely to be invented. (b) The structuring of an organization should 
proceed after purposes have been clearly stated. (c) The organization 
should be under unit control, and all major administrative officers should 
be trained professional educators. (d) There should be a considerable 
degree of decentralization in the district organization. 

The third report (32) contained a score card for administrative morale, 
but was concerned primarily with the testing of 10 hypotheses associated 
with the level of morale of school administrators. The study listed a num- 
ber of techniques for developing good morale, but its chief contribution 
was in isolating a number of circumstances which, when perceived un- 
favorably by administrators, were danger signs of low morale, or when 
perceived favorably, were indicative of high morale. 

Four reports (27, 29, 31, 33) dealt with descriptions of the roles of 
administrative officers, including the curriculum co-ordinator, secondary- 
school principal, elementary-school principal, and school business admin- 
istrator. The descriptions were consistent with the organizational recom- 
mendations of Report No. 2. 

The final report of the series (28) was entitled Handbook for the Study 
of Administrative Staff Organization and contained the necessary instru- 
ments to study the organization of a school district. The instruments were 
developed in two pilot studies of school districts. 

Skogsberg (100, 101) advocated purpose-centered organization. Grif- 
fiths (52) argued for organizational structure based upon the type of 
decision making wanted and upon the purposes of the institution. Urwick 
(117) restated the span-of-control concept to counterattacks from many, 
Simon (98) in particular. Urwick stated that the number of individuals 
reporting directly to a superior might exceed six so long as their duties 
were not overlapping. Coser (35) studied the organization of two wards 
in a hospital, one surgical and the other medical, and found that deci- 
sions were made at a higher level in the surgical and that more people 
participated in decision making in the medical. All these studies indicated 
a relationship between purpose and decision making and noted the influ- 
ence of these latter upon organizational structure. 
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A concern for developing criteria of organizational effectiveness or 
administrative success was shared by a number of students. Halpin (64) 
proposed that the results of administrator behavior, as seen in changes 
in the organization's achievement over a period of time, be used as a 


Halpin (62), using the two dimensions which were developed in the 
Ohio State lea ership studies, found that go 


&one too far with sugges- 
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Productivity may be only peripherally related to many of the goals toward 
which the worker is striving. Medalia and Miller (81), in fact, found 
that high morale in the case of four military units was a result, not a 
cause, of increased efficiency. 

Role expectation and the relationship between it and satisfaction were 
studied by Bidwell (5). By use of a questionnaire and interview, 368 
teachers in five systems were tested, a 53-percent return on the question- 
naire being received. Bidwell reported that the level of teaching satisfac- 
tion was related to the convergence or divergence of expectations, whether 
these expectations were autocratic or democratic. 

In a study based upon 564 teachers and principals who represented 
approximately the total faculties of eight large high schools, Prince (88) 
confirmed the hypothesis that teachers differed in psychological charac- 
teristics according to their subject-matter field. In this connection he used 
such things as the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and the Kuder 
Preference Record, Vocational. Subcultures did seem to exist in schools. 
The chief differences were found between teachers who were labeled 
as an education group and teachers who were labeled as a subject- 
matter group. Differences found between male and female teachers 
also suggested that concepts concerning a teacher culture might need to 
be revised in terms of male and female subcultures. The possibility of 
conflict of interest based upon subject-matter fields as well as upon sex 
suggested that the high school was a potential area of conflict. A study (3) 
of teachers’ interests on the Kuder Preference Record, Vocational, as re- 
lated to the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, showed that men 
teachers had a higher social-service interest than women teachers and 
that elementary-school teachers were more permissive than secondary. 
Here again, differences were found suggestive of subcultures rather than 
of a single homogeneous group. Guidance workers, for example, were 
found to be the most homogeneous group on these measures and closer 
to being social-service centered than any of the others. Apparently neither 
the size of the system nor work in child-development courses influenced 
these test scores. Number of years of experience did show differences on 
the Minnesota but not on the Kuder. . 

Studies which attempted to get at the problem of breaking up concepts 
of general and complex alter groups into more specific alter groups than 
had usually been studied were reported in terms of roles of persons inside 
the school organization. Charters (20), in an attempt to study the whole 
teacher rather than use a molecular approach to the subject, tested the 
t there were teachers who were "turnover prone" in char- 
acteristically different degrees. He hypothesized that school systems dif- 
fered in the kinds of teachers that they attracted ; one might encourage 
the turnover prone more than another. His conclusions suggested that 
this approach might be fruitful, but he stressed. the notion that the whole 
teacher must be brought into focus in explanations of turnover. 


proposition tha 
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Democracy in Administration 


Wax (122) in a study of democratic administration found that when- 
ever expression of complaints was encouraged in organizations in which 
the administration lacked the power to fulfill the expectations they had 
helped to create, organizational breakdown resulted. On the other hand, 
Jackman (70) found that there was a relationship between collective 
protest and communication so that wherever communication was good, 
there was little protest. However, when contending groups ceased to com- 
municate and developed conflicting perceptions, consensus varied from 
incident to incident, but the pattern of communication in early incidents 
tended to affect subsequent events in the history of the organization. 

Barry and Lonsdale (2) found that the morale of school administrators 
tended to be high in systems in which there was a free exchange of infor- 


mation. There was no determination as to whether morale was the cause 
or the effect of this communication. 


Prince (88) studied the relationship between the extent of agreement 
among administrators, teachers, and students on values, and the connec- 
tion between this relationship and effectiveness, degree of satisfaction, 
and competence in leadership. He found that value differences and lack 
of confidence went together and that teachers tended to rate as ineffective 
Principals whose value systems differed from theirs, He found that prin- 
ie Lm not tend to rate lower those teachers whose value systems dif- 
fadin d Pd own. A number of other studies were directed toward 
tion 9 m ationship between interaction and convergence of percep- 
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educational administration on the decentralization of decision making, 
without adequate attention to the responsibility for decision making that 
rests in the hands of the administrator (66). 

Coser’s comparison (35) of two hospital wards showed that the purpose 
of each ward was the key to differences in the location of decision making. 
He offered some interesting suggestions concerning the relationship be- 
tween the organization’s purposes and the metes and bounds of decen- 
tralization or participation in democratic administration. 

Bowman (9) studied the opinions of teachers and administrators on 
personnel practices. He found that (a) agreement was related to experi- 
ence and amount of education, (b) there was more agreement among 
women than among men teachers, and (c) the opinions of elementary- 
and junior high-school principals were in closer agreement with those of 
teachers than were opinions of high-school principals and superintend- 
ents. This study was based on a questionnaire sent to 115 teachers with 
an 83.5-percent return. 


The Administrator as a Leader 


The relationship between the leader and the situation was studied by 
Talland (108). He found that leaders influenced the formation of group 
opinion, bringing it in line with their personal views. He suggested that 
this be considered in accounting for the finding that leaders evaluate 
group opinion more accurately than other members. Homans (68) found 
that group norms were embodied in the leader. A synthesis of these find- 
ings might suggest that there is an interaction between both leader and 
group in establishing group opinions and leadership itself. 

Stogdill (104) pointed out that patterns of leadership style seemed to 
be carried from one organization to another by the leader and that the 
predilection for a particular leadership style probably influenced the 
leader’s perception of the organization’s problems. Jenkins and Blackman 
(73) reviewed the data in case descriptions of poor administrators and 
found support for the hypothesis that there was a relationship between 
the administrator’s personality and his administrative practices, commu- 
nication patterns in his school, and the atmosphere he was likely to estab- 
lish. 

In connection with the question of relationships between the adminis- 
trator and the organization’s members, a number of studies focused on 
the influence different levels of administrators exerted on each other. 
Hetzler (67) used role playing in testing administrators of both indus- 
trial and military organizations and found variations which were related 
to the level of administration of the people tested. Coates and Pellegrin 
(22), in a study of self-concepts of administrators at different levels, 
found that superiors and subordinates both saw their roles in terms of 
their expectations of the superior’s roles. Hence, both superiors and sub- 
ordinates in administration used their expectation of the superior’s roles 
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as a frame of reference for assessing their own role. Porter (86) in a 
study of the self-perception of industrial managers and assembly di 
workers surprisingly found that they developed self-images as leaders an 

followers respectively; he suggested that these roles were learned in their 
mutual experiences and as part of the culture. Halpin (63) and Sweitzer 
(107) found a greater commonality between perceptions of people in 
schools at the same level in the hierarchy than between people of different 
echelons in the same school systems. It is not clear whether this meant 
that people of similar echelons should be viewed as a subculture or that 


similar perceptual frameworks result from similarity of position in hier- 
archies. 


Moser (84) found 
holding similar posit 
principals expected 
sized ideographic bel 


similar perceptions of leadership roles among people 
ions in different school systems. He also found that 
nomothetic behavior of superintendents but empha- 
havior in dealing with their subordinates. 


Influence of Organizational Structure 


The protest against traditional line and staff organization (100, 101) 
and the questions raised by decentralization (127) were _examined. 
Studies (111) of military units showed that staff officers exercised a very 
real power over line officers by controlling resources which placed limit- 


ing conditions upon the decisions of line officers of the echelon immedi- 
ately below the 


sd m. Congreve (25) found no relationship between produc- 
tivity and the nature of the informal organization of the school. However, 
Homans (69) found that wherever there was a divergence between the 
status symbols of a position and that position’s status in the institution, 
there was trouble. The working group sought to bring the symbols and 
Status together, 

Size and the effect of size upon the organization troubled some of the 
students of educ 


administration. Terrien and Mills (110) in a study 


ystems found that as the size of the organization 
on of 


Personnel devoted to administration increased 
A P pur. s York (26) reported the opposite; namely, that as 
size of district Increased, the proportion or personnel devoted to adminis- 
hyte (125) stressed the environmental influence 
as upon the small group. 
Role Conflict 


Role conflict was used as the basis for a number of studies. These in- 
cluded (a) conflicts experienced by teachers (49, 120), (b) conflict be- 
tween the role of the administrator and the role of the teacher (88, 92), 
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noted a conflict in role between the teacher's profession and its norms, 
and the norms of the demands of the bureaucracy in education. Gordon 
(49), focusing on this same conflict in the role of the teacher, noted that 
the teacher was involved in three systems of expectations which defined 
his behavior: (a) the formal organization of the school; (b) the system 
of student organizations; and (c) the network of interpersonal relation- 
Ships defined by friendship choices, referred to as the informal system. 
His study was based upon school records, documents of students, and his 
own 10-year field diary as a participant observer and classroom teacher. 
He pointed out that as a result of the conflict among the three systems of 
expectations, the teacher worked out adjustments privately and tended not 
to go to colleagues with his problems. Gordon proposed that better per- 
ception of the reality of the social structure of the high school within an 
analytical framework should replace the current moralistic, evaluative one. 

Brookover (13) stressed the necessity for distinguishing between gen- 
eralized role concepts, such as teacher expectations, and specific subgroup 
roles and expectations, such as those of male teacher, female teacher, and 
the like. He also stressed the danger of assuming in this same loose fash- 
ion that generalized status expectations, role expectations, and behavior 
in interaction were essentially equivalent. He suggested instead that role 
and role definitions were continually redefined in interaction so that self- 
involvement and definition had an impact on role expectations but did not 
control expectations. He pointed out that we knew very little about this 
relationship or the conditions under which one's role might bring about 
a modification of another's expectations. 

Getzels and Guba (45) reported a study based upon extended inter- 
views with 41 teachers drawn from four school systems. They used an 
instrument for determining role conflict which also gave them an indica- 
tion of the situational and personalistic aspects of the conflict. They con- 
cluded that teachers were defined by common expectations characteristic 
of the teaching situation in general and by significantly varying expecta- 
tions that were functions of local-school and community situations, Many 
expectations attached to the teacher's role were inconsistent with the 
expectations attached to other roles the teacher typically occupied. Hence, 
the teaching situation was commonly characterized by role conflict. Since 
Gross, Mason, and McEachern (56) stated that administration was char- 
acterized by role conflict, are we to conclude that all educational positions 


ict? 
are characterized by role conflict? 


Research Methods and Philosophy 


Weiss and Jacobson (124) offered a method of investigation based 
upon the structure of interlocking roles for the study of complex organi- 
zations, including techniques appropriate to their method for collecting, 
classifying, and analyzing data. Whyte (125), Blau (7), and Grace (50) 
proposed the inclusion of an environmental dimension in theories of 
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organization and power. Grace (50) proposed the addition of an environ- 
mental dimension to Benne’s triad of power. It is interesting to note that 
there was a persistent concern with the problems posed by the complexity 
of large organizations, but parenthetically there was an almost complete 
dearth of research on them in educational administration. While these may 


not be easy to study, Good’s (48) enumeration of the tools developed for 
research in human behavior in the last half centu 


ry was encouraging and 
suggested that it could be done. 
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of a similar finding concerning consultants and superintendents suggested 
that when such conflict of expectations existed, dissatisfaction was also 
likely to exist. 

Haak (57) in a study on communication with the general public found 
that the mere diffusion of information about schools did not necessarily 
change attitudes toward schools or toward aspects of the school program. 
Similarly, Sigband (97), in studying the effectiveness of printed commu- 
nication, found no changes in attitudes toward the school which could 
be related to such dissemination of information. Instead a need for 
awareness of the grouping and interactive systems in the community 
seemed to be emphasized by a number of studies. 

In a study of the critics of education, Shipton and Belisle (95) suggested 
that the critical focus of public relations was at the level of the individual 
school. They found that there was no single factor, however, that would 
be predictive of criticism and suggested the desirability of a fresh ap- 
proach to the problem of dealing with stereotypes used by critics of edu- 


cation, 
Foskett (41) found that discussion of school affairs in the community 


was not random, but was concentrated in particular segments of the popu- 
lation. He also found that this pattern of public participation in educa- 
tional concerns was not unique to school affairs, but that it followed the 
pattern of participation in other community affairs. Hence, he suggested 
that the influence of specific groups had a direct and indirect effect on 
policy as the school operated as a part of the total social system. He sug- 
gested that much of the differential discussion of school affairs might be 
seen in terms of communication, be it opportunity, means, or areas of 
interest, and that nondiscussion was not the result of lethargy, but of 
occupying a position in the total social system that cut the individual off 
mmunications. 
E xa es in The Talladega Story (75) found the same kind 
of condition in other community affairs; namely, that some segments of 
the community traditionally took an active part in community affairs and 
that other segments traditionally ‘received only limited communication or 
took very limited part in such affairs. The implication of these findings 
for such things as board membership becomes obvious. A study of the 
Wyoming small school districts, reported by Webb (123), showed, among 
other things, that the superintendents’ relations with the power structure 
of their school districts was closely related to the success of these admin- 
istrators. Goldhammer (47), in a study of community power structure and 
board membership, reported (a) that the school board was frequently a 
self-perpetuating group except m periods of stress; and (b) that its self- 
Perpetuation depended upon the general apathy of the electorate, the 
acceptability of candidates to the power structure, and the strength of the 
power structure to meet a challenge. Candidates, he found, were generally 
hand picked by some group which was formally or informally constituted 
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for this purpose and which represented the community only in the sense 
that it represented certain community groups. 

The finding (80), on the one hand, that professional and lay persons 
placed different values on and had different perceptions concerning lay 
advisory committees and their relationship to the school and, on the other 
hand, the finding that community participation tended to follow the 
habitual patterns of other community activities (both implied in the re- 
searches just cited) raises a question concerning what is frequently 
termed “democratic administration." Just what is the definition of par- 
ticipation, and how much is actually expected? A similar question may 
be raised Concerning staff and intraorganizational relations. On the one 
hand, administrators were being urged to include every one as participants 
in decision making and policy determination, even the nonprofessional 
(72). On the other hand, there were studies which suggested that the 
habitual Pattern of interaction and the communication systems were such 
as either to preclude such complete participation or to demand the com- 
plete revision of traditional patterns of communication (14, 41, 75). 

Brown (14), ina study of 624 adults in three Pennsylvania rural com- 
munities, found that the more active participants in formal activity were 
also the more active participants in informal activity. The finding held 
both for the number of activities and for the intensity of activity. This 
would suggest that the dichotomy between informal and formal activities 
es Systems which was often made need not imply opposition between 
Pee ud aie that in the cases of two identical formal struc- 
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McIntyre (79), a study of recruits conducted in Texas suggested that the 
fact of having been recruited itself so influenced recruits that despite 
similarities between recruits and nonrecruits on the measures used to 
select them, the former performed better in preparation programs. 

Ramseyer (89) reported on two studies of the weaknesses in the prepa- 
ration of school administrators; he noted increasing interdisciplinary 
learning, an increase in experience-centered learning, and an emphasis 
on early recruitment. Brittell (11) urged greater emphasis on research 
training. Watson (121) and Priest (87) emphasized importance of the 
study of public relations for administrators. The development of intern- 
Ships in nine school systems in Ohio was described by Cultice (36). 
Unruh (116) reported the results of an opinionaire survey of 27 super- 
intendents and 36 principals which stressed the necessity for careful 
planning of the intern’s experiences. . 

Anderson and Lonsdale (1) discovered the following trends in prepa- 
ration programs for educational administrators: (a) Educational values 
and objectives were receiving a greater emphasis. (b) The administrator's 
role in the improvement of instruction was recognized. as a major respon- 
sibility. (c) Concepts and theory in educational administration were given 
more penetrating examination. (d) Learning Programs were more con. 
sciously directed toward the development of skills in human relations and 
group process. (e) There was a shift from a school-centered to a com- 
munity-centered approach to educational administration. (f) An inter- 
disciplinary approach drew upon theory, research, and practice from 
many fields. (g) Basic courses were undergoing revision with changes in 
teaching methods, wider use of field experiences, and more attention to 
continued professional development. — g 

Wynn (126) studied graduate school programs in educational admin- 
istration. Among the impediments and dilemmas facing professional 
schools he noted (a) a lack of research in the organization and adminis- 
tration of professional schools, (b) is lack of criteria for good educational 
administration, (c) the wide variation in programs for training admin- 
istrators, (d) the potential threat which any proposed change appeared 
to constitute for many institutions, (e) the low repute of education in this 
country, (f) the low level of financial support, and (8) state certification 
laws. Nevertheless, Wynn foresaw a general strengthening of professional 
schools and predicted that relatively autonomous graduate schools of 
education within large universities would provide the departments in 
which the most significant advances in professional programs would be 
y little research was found ges pw training programs in 
educational administration. Eckel’s study C ) ofa &roup-centered vs. a 
content-centered summer school course, using 21 students in the group- 
centered class, showed no great difference with respect to content learned 
in either; outcomes favored the group-centered course in the areas of self. 
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understanding, self-acceptance, the understanding of others, and communi- 
cations. 

Indications of a possibly fruitful direction for research in educational 
administration (which direction also suggests a function of the internship 
in role definition of future administrators) may be seen in a number of 
researches on professional role development. 

Terrien (109) tested the thesis that an occupation could act to channel 
the behavior of its members into a recognizable system both on and off 
the job. Using a 10-percent sample of a thousand teachers i 
ern city, he found the thesis substantiated. He noted as a factor molding 
the teacher type, the effect of teacher training institutions which in part 
isolated them from the rest of society. Thorner (113) studied the func- 
tion of residence requirements in medicine on the internalizing of medical 
ethics in the case of nurses. He argued that as the relationship between 
professional and client became more dangerous for the client, the train- 
ing of the professional increased in terms of isolation from the “lay” 
world to insure the adoption of a “professional” role. 

Based upon a study of preparation of administrators in education, 
Campbell’s Proposal (16) to select candidates during their earlier years 
of teaching was supported by researches of Porter (86), who found that 
line workers and managers developed different self-expectations as leaders 
and followers. He questioned the value of selecting administrators from 
the ranks at all, and suggested that adjustment to a subordinate role may 
impair future adjustment to a superior role. He raised the question of the 
value of training as subordinates for future administrators, 
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of this chapter to discuss the adequacy of either the professional publica- 
tions or the research training of students of educational administration. 
But it may be noted in passing that neither seems to place a premium on 
the production of fruitful research. It is apparent, however, that at least 
a minor revolution in the basic assumptions of researchers in educational 
administration has occurred in the last decade or so. 

The assumption which underlies almost all the research reported in this 
chapter is that the key to organization is people (114). Davies (37) sug- 
gested that the developments in a variety of the behavioral sciences por- 
tend a revolution in the possibilities for social control. As Duker (38) 
Saw it, educational research depends upon a combination of sociology 
and psychology, and hence its progress depends greatly upon the progress 
made in research in these two behavioral sciences. The Ohio State studies 
(105) were based to a large extent upon an interdisciplinary approach. 

A trend toward greater dependence upon sociological approaches and 
theories was noted and its adequacy questioned (8). Gross, Mason, and 
McEachern (56) raised the question of the usefulness of role theory in 
generating fruitful hypotheses. Brookover (13) stressed the need for dis- 
tinguishing between generalized role concepts and specific subgroup roles, 
for example, as distinguished by sex and age grouping. He also cautioned 
that there was apparently an assumption implicit in much of the research 
on roles that perception of behavior may be equated with behavior, Nor 
is there a lack of studies which underscore his warnings. Studies of intra- 
organizational relationships (3, 41, 46, 47, 95, 123) suggest that the 
taxonomies upon which identification of alter groups is presently based 
need revision from phenotypic to genotypic bases. The assumption that 
classifications, such as teacher, lay person, or poen 0 ara adequate 
for research taxonomies has been, and it is safe to predict, will increas- 
ingly be questioned. Classifications, for example, Pin to move toward 
generic differences; e. g, men teachers, women teac ers; and the like. 

Another sign of future change may be seen in the writings of those (7, 
13, 18, 42 ) aka stress the need for a study of change in educational or- 
ganizations and its relation to administration. French (42), for example, 
took up the process by which social pereaptioñ T mulbienioad and OTEA 
zational norms developed; he proposed the examination of the interaction 
among (a) the power structure of the organization, (b) the communica- 
tions ARANA and (c) the opinions of group members, : . 

Research in educational administration is beset with several sins at 
Present. While the lack of theory or interest in theory is predominant, 
there are several others. First of these are the reliance on questionnaires 
for the vast bulk of the data collection and the almost exclusive use of 
the normative survey. Many researchers who attempted to go past the mere 
normative survey used the tools adapted to such surveys in attempting to 
study behavior, human relationships, and administrative process. The ex- 
tent to which this is feasible is still a moot question. But when self- 
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reported perceptions on questionnaires become equated with behavior, the 
danger of letting the tool dominate the researcher is great. Feasibility must 
always be a limiting factor on research, but the case of the intoxicated 
gentleman who searched under the lamp for the keys which he had 
dropped in the alley because it was dark where he dropped them illus- 
trates a point to which arguments of feasibility and habitual patterns of 
research should not carry the scholar. 

We seem to be chained to concepts which are no longer useful in our 
research. We are at the same stage as were the scientists who studied heat 
with the concept of caloric as the basis for their theorizing. Not until 
caloric was abandoned and the concept of molecular motion was equated 
to heat was a science of thermodynamics possible. Concepts, such as com- 
petency, responsibility, democracy, or morale, have, at present, little 
operational value in the study of our problems. There is a crying need 
for new concepts with which to build administrative theory. 

We are beset with taxonomic problems. First, many of us have con- 
fused taxonomies with theories; second, we have built taxonomies inde- 
pendent of theory, and this is a fruitless endeavor; and third, we have 
not distinguished between phenotypic and genotypic classifications. We 
should address ourselves to the solutions of these problems in the next 
2 years. To do this, however, research must be more and more tied to 
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CHAPTER V 
School-Community Relations 


HOWARD T. KNUTSON 


Rscancn in the area 


of school-community relations was fairly extensive 
during 


the period reviewed as individuals and groups concerned with edu- 
cation sought better understanding of the place of education in the com- 
munity. Research in this review has been interpreted broadly to include 


Teports, reviews, summaries, and interpretations that have research conno- 
tations, 


Criticism of the Public Schools 


Criticism of the 
cation was re-eval 
vival. Scott (74) 


public schools continued at an accelerated rate as edu- 
uated in the context of its contribution to national sur- 
pointed out some of the shifts in methods of attack and 
emphasized the importance of school and local community co-operation 
through lay participation as a means of dealing with the attacks. Limited 
analyses of some of the criticisms were made by Brown (13) in a study 
of secondary-schoo] history teaching. He found that the most persistent 


criticisms appeared in publications affiliated with national patriotic organ- 
izations. The critici 


vt attention upon the critics of the 
[iey developed en d aed Charges against the public schools, 

ith 900 rendoml X-0 criticism scale based on structured interviews 
w andomly selected residents 21 years of age and over in a city 


of approximately 50,000, Detail Hep is : 
fying and limiting generale ailed analysis indicated the need for quali- 


ation. : «E 
counter-stereotyping critics of th S regarding the critics and the dangers of 
Lovelace ee the basis of a survey made by the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on Free Public Education, sampling almost 5000 people 
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public schools. Utilizi 
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selected to represent various age, sex, and socioeconomic groups, con- 
cluded that the majority of lay citizens in the United States have over- 
whelming confidence in their public schools. Using the same data, Rugg 
(71) pointed out that criticism is an expected companion of social change 
and illustrated different opinions on schools held by the various age com- 
ponents of our population. Boss (11) compared the results of the survey 
with the information gathered in earlier surveys. Boss (10) also reported 
on a supplementary questionnaire which revealed that 85 percent of the 
respondents believed that the public schools were better than they were 
30 to 40 years ago. Shane (75) provided a synthesis of a number of 
Studies to refute some of the most common criticisms of contemporary 
schools. 


Citizen Participation in School Affairs 


In spite of an abundance of literature replete with pleas for greater 
citizen participation in school affairs, the period reviewed was character- 
ized by a dearth of exploratory research into new and original ways of 
utilizing citizen participation. Much of the research was of a normative 
survey variety, seeking to establish current status and means of operation. 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools was terminated 
during this period, in accord with a built-in provision of the Commission s 
bylaws, and was succeeded by the National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools. The story of the Commission was told by Dreiman (23) who 
also pointed out citizen responsibilities for education. The na guidebook 
of the Commission, What Should Our Schools Accomplish? (57), sug- 
Bested some contemporary answers not only to what ow ^ ves 
plished educationally but also how it should be ron Cline ( 8) use 
material from the files of the Commission to analyze the "dm. activities, 
and contributions of citizens committees. He found mp ar ep ee 
developed when local citizens believed that more could m one es 
Public schools than was being done by school ss is or pigania 
groups, or when a threat (real or imagined) to the in in 2 system 
arose, He concluded that citizens groups operating un " F n 
and control of the local board of education were ueni io 2 a ie 
than those operating as individual bodies co-operating with school au 
tho riti t B. H 

ae (26) indicated the extent of espera p e the 
effectiveness of lay groups in producing better is ornell G ) a 
Ported on experiences with lay participation in Arkansas, pupa pu 
that this was an example of a lay action committee as = e s a 
lay advisory committee—the lay group was at mr rat ch an on 
the periphery of the operation. On the other and, wo um ina 
limited study involving teachers of home economics in se n d in 
Texas, found that the teachers were in general agreement that eng n 
9f lay councils should serve in an advisory capacity only, but that they 
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afforded two-way communication of value. De Veau (22) also found, in 
a study involving the secondary schools of Ohio, that local school boards 
played a minor role in curriculum development and that educators rec- 
ommended limited participation by lay groups. 

Van Winkle (84, 85, 86) reported on a study, sponsored by the Mid- 
west Administration Center of the University of Chicago, involving 42 
superintendents in northwest Ohio selected by random sampling. He con- 
cluded that even though a large majority of superintendents had some 
mental reservations about accepting any large degree of partnership with 
the public, lay participation in school affairs was increasing. There was, 
however, a distinct need for administrators to become better acquainted 
with methods for increasing citizen participation. 

Parent participation in 


The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook 
cipals ( 


the work of the school was also investigated. 
of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
58) was devoted to this topic. Swallow (82) reported that parents 
of children in the three Ethical Culture Schools of New York City helped 
to conduct research by classroom observation and by interviewing stu- 
dents to determine social attitudes. Grant (33) examined the literature 
on home-school relationships and formulated 111 tentative hypotheses on 
Ways parents could help extend their child's education. These were sub- 
mitted to 214 selected California school leaders and 240 selected Califor- 
mia parent leaders to secure ratings on value, and to 230 selected Cali- 
fornia teachers to estimate the extent to which they were used. Ninety- 
25 of ie lu hypotheses were evaluated as "probably significant ways 
oben E school instruction," but 88 of these 99 were typically 
desirable nd PER Further research in this area would be highly 
Sio in tbid or potential value in improving current education but 

5 ‘ay participation and interest in the educational process. 


The School Board 
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Statements, and despite findings by Turnbaugh (83) that participation in 
codifying school board policy improved board member participation in 
similar work, studies revealed definite weaknesses in development and 
utilization of written school board policies. Walker (90), in a careful 
study employing several research techniques, found that school staff or 
lay groups participated in written policy development in only 66 percent 
of Missouri school districts and that written policies were often formu- 
lated perfunctorily with insufficient participation by lay groups. Mallery 
(51), in another multiple-technique study, found that (a) a majority of 
policy pamphlets were not indexed or codified and lacked visual appeal, 
(b) differentiation between policy and rules and regulations was not evi- 
dent, (c) general circulation of policies was not extensive, and (d) slight 
use was made of the lay public in developing policies. Nolan (62), investi- 
gating the extent of written policy development in the 99 county inter- 
mediate school districts in Iowa, found that only nine county boards had 
formal wri policies. 

Tine pie legal aspects of school board operation was high. Garber 
(29) served as editor of a book on the legal aspects of school business 
administration, while Hamilton and Reutter (37) analyzed and synthesized 
judicial interpretations of constitutions, statutes, and rules and regula- 
tions within the frame of reference of the powers of the local school board. 
Roach (70) discussed the legal relationship of board members to patrons 
of the community. Current issues of the Nation’s Schools, the National 
School Law Reporter, and the American School Board Journal carried 
analyses of judicial interpretations by Garber, Hamilton, and Roach, 
respecti 
poro A synthesized a number of school board studies sponsored 
by the Midwest Administration Center of the University of Chicago and 
designed to improve the effectiveness of school Bosta operation. Bemis 
and others (9) prepared a guide for the school board member for the 
California School Boards Association, supported by the Pacific Southwest 
Center of the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration at 
Stanford University. Lautenschlager (46), in a egi hus rues: board 
inservice training techniques, interviewed 45 selected school board mem- 


à A und that board members depended heavily upon 
ei: Eee training, but that school board associations 
and PTA groups were also very helpful. The Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Administrators (1) dealt with the 
relationship between school board and superintendent. General treatment 
of school board functioning was provided by Ayars (5), Reeder (69), 
and the NEA Department of Rural Education (59). Mantel (52) ex- 


amined board of education operation in relation to the political process 
oa 


and concluded that board members found themselves in a difficult posi- 
tion between the professional educators and minority interest groups in 


the community. 
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Further investigation into the nature of working relationships between 
school boards and organized or unorganized community groups would 
make a real contribution toward improved board functioning. 


School-Community Relations 


Determining Community Educational 
Needs and Expectations 


munity needs. Letton (47) reported on a Denver survey made in 1956, 
nes and Grobman (40) found some interesting 
ographic distance from school, economic-educa- 


identified a consistent decrease in critical 
in education up to the college graduate where 
benstein (45) and Appleton (4) investigated 
schools and what they wanted to know. It was 


rtain sch 
of i 


come, and grade leve] of chi 
age and education did haye 

Wayland, Brunner, and 
Atlantic Center of the C 
tion, developed a docu 


an effect, 


Sponsored by the Middle 
n Educational Administra- 
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ment emphasized the sociological aspects of community analysis. Watson 
(91) pointed out ways in which public opinion research may be useful 
and valuable to the school administrator. 


Reporting Pupil Progress to Parents 


This important facet of school-community relations was the topic of a 
number of investigations. Two highly significant studies made noteworthy 
contributions to the improvement of this medium of communication be- 
tween home and school. Langdon and Stout (43) utilized individual 
interviews with parents in 865 families to determine what parents wanted 
to know about their children’s schools. Specific findings of this study 
were also reported in other publications (44, 81). Otto directed a study 
(63) under the sponsorship of the Texas Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Interviews as well as extensive testing were the major research tech- 
niques in this study of reporting methods. Handley (38) and Heffernan 
and Marshall (39) surveyed current reporting practice in the elementary 
schools of Missouri and California respectively, while Reed and Roberts 
(68) sought parent opinion of various techniques ae | 
the kindergarten program to parents. Wagner and Lattin (88) prep an 
a selected annotated bibliography on parent-teacher communication. 

Es : f the survey made by the Phi Delta Kappa 
Woolum's interpretation (93) o PE 
Commission on Free Public Education indicated that educators need to 
include in their communications to parents explanations of the changes in 
educational content and method that have occurred over the last quarter 
p- e conferences as a method of reporting pupil progress 
were evaluated by a number of studies. Maves (53) Sgen | on "i use 
of tape recordings of conferences; Cuony | (21) secure ihres i B 
ents, teachers, and students participating in thres-way i Erea ae 
(31) submitted recordings of conferences to po : je es Hi 
Gerdes (30) studied attitudes measured by the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
d with the success of the Mp ede. raa 
66 ractices and procedures in organizing and administering 
bed ae unfer in Nebraska and ir^ pee - oiea a 
Were effective in promoting better home-school relationships. Sc e in 
(73) reported negative results from home visitation "a BEEBE ENO edit 
the academic attainment of high-school students. hi P wae e uns 
that students in an experimental group of underac| ges erst cir ee 
(home visitation) were less achieving than contro ‘is pa i iae he 
guidance. Schoenhard conjectured that te a more influence 
fact that parents were urged to:exercise dnore = 1 : tal ‘controls If 
at just the age youth is maximally desirous o ree parental y s ^ 
true, this an have some implications for home-school relations whic 


would serve as a fruitful source of further studies. 


tude Inventory as associate 
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Public Relations Programs 


Much of the research conducted in this area was concerned with = 
evaluation of public relations programs in an effort to find ei Fox 
means of reaching all segments of the population of a communi , E 
though the literature was filled with references to the need far invo vrs 
lay participation in school affairs, there was little evidence of paperii i 
research that actually involved lay persons in the interpretative piogia . 
Illustrative of concern for the evaluation of public relations programs 
were the following studies: Van Winkle (87) used structured vince 
and questionnaires to determine the effectiveness of [d y 
information programs in Ohio; Johnson (41) developed a score card for 
evaluating public relation 
tems; Baughman 
of techniques for 
of criteria for ap 
(64) evaluated co. 
in interpreting th 
attempt to deter: 


elementary- 
munity relations job bette 
sions of comm 
administrator, . 

Two publications provided bibliographies in the area of school public 


relations: Cooper and Bergdolt (19) as a part of a bibliography on school 
administration, and Moore (56) 


in a report on the work of the CPEA. 
Four books Providing exh i 


Who poi 
Graff and Street (32) wh 
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School Public Relations Association (61) which dealt with the impor- 
tance of face-to-face contacts in school public relations. 


Needed Research 


Much of the research herein reported was of the survey type, con- 

cerned with analyzing and evaluating present practices, Charters (17) 

p made a plea for more fundamental research in the area of school board 
operation as did Stein (80) who pointed to the need for research that 
proposes new theory and sets up an experimental design to test the worth 
of the new theory. Sargent (72) proposed a partnership between action 
research and more theoretical research. Certainly survey-type research to 
| determine and evaluate current practice is needed, but experimentation 
with new research designs and new theory must be pursued with renewed 

vigor if a breakthrough is to be made to a higher level of mutual under- 


standing and interaction between school and community. 
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CHAPTER I 
Physical Growth 


KAI JENSEN 


Because of the multiplicity of scientific disciplines studying physical 
development from a variety of angles and at many different levels with 
increasingly refined and ingenious methods and techniques (including 
radioactive isotopes deposited internally; implants; homografts, autografts, 
and heterografts; X rays; photographs including stereoscopic pictures in 
full color; vital staining; electroencephalography; and controlled experi- 
mentation of excellent design) the literature is tremendous. Only a small 
fraction of the published and pertinent research can be reviewed here. 
Emphasis will be placed on basic principles of growth and development. 

For those interested in research on human physical growth and develop- 
ment currently under way, the bulletins of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (94, 95, 96, 97, 98) will be of great value. For 
cialized aspects of physical growth, much pertinent 
ual reviews of physiology (36, 37, 38), 
biology (11, 12). 


those interested in spe 
material will be found in the ann 
medicine (77, 78, 79), and micro 


Antecedents and Origins of Growth 


ation of many of the problems involved in a 
consideration of the antecedents of growth as well as reports of current 
research, the reader is referred to the three-volume report of the First 
International Congress of Human Genetics (19, 20, 21). Among 
the topics covered were selection and structure of human populations, 
studies of isolates, genetic implications of demography, blood groups and 
population genetics, blood groups and disease, mutations in man, radia- 
tion genetics, experimental pathology and cytology in relation to human 


i ity i cer. 
genetics, and heredity in cam f 
4 he sperm enters the ovum and the environ- 


ic die is cast once t 
intel the be i: o-operative enterprise is m for the zygote contains 
all the genetic determiners of the individual. e are available which can 
ascertain the fact of pregnancy in the eis pina at an early date with 
considerable accuracy, but 8t present whic d is will impregnate 
which ovum is a matter of chance. Obviously if on yi e better cells pro- 
duced by each parent could be utilized in "m pe Co process, the 
Possibilities for better offspring would be (m y en ag . Some beginning 
steps in this direction have been taken, Both sperm "a s may be studied 
before fertilization, and fertilization has been accomp! D si vitro. Sperm 
have been graded for motility. Ova have been recovered and transplanted. 
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mammals are available. These procedures, combined with techniques E 
preserving tissues indefinitely, and transplantation developments shou 
open a whole new era in the study of growth. 


Prenatal and Early Development 

The prenatal 
most spectacular 
period have shown th 


he important months 
- The experimental pro- 
iti . s les in fish and rats has shown clearly that there are 
critical periods in the 


S and of inductive ability of the optic 


ancy, especially in the third 
phroditism in humans (72). 
of such hormones only under 


: is, thi "e" a guide in immediate 
diagnosis, t erapy, and designation of Sender, whenever the sex is unclear 
in a newborn infant (72). 


„aside from fetal irradiation, which 
n of arterial trunks (24). These 
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trypan-blue-induced transposition complexes resemble human complexes 
in all important respects, and it is believed, therefore, that the two have 
a common embryological origin (24). 

Murphy, Dagg, and Karnofsky (69) compared the effects of teratogenic 
chemicals as found in 36 studies. 

Mongolism is present at birth and cannot develop after the child is born. 
Practically every organ system, external and internal, of the Mongoloid 
infant, has failed to reach a developmental stage comparable to that of the 
average infant. Apparently the Mongoloid is the result of a deceleration 
of fetal growth (7). Rarely do the developmental defects go back to the 
first five weeks or the organogenetic (embryonic) period of prenatal life. 

The relative incidence of microcephaly closely approximates the muta- 
tion rates estimated for other rare congenital diseases of man (52) ; hence, 
it may well be some sort of genetic accident. The cerebro-spinal fluid is 
so sensitive to vitamin A deficiency that several workers have suggested 
that it may be used as a guide to the onset of hydrocephaly (67). 

Retrolental fibroplasia, which was first described by Terry in 1942 and 
which by 1954 had become the commonest late complication of premature 
birth and had assumed first rank among the causes of blindness in children 
in the United States, is now well on its way out. This tragic disease can 
be either entirely or almost entirely eliminated "d use of oxygen therapy 
(2, 34). The mechanism by which oxygen in see = Nil retinal 
vessels, however, is still not clear and to the research worker has assumed 


growing importance. 


Anthropometric Measurements 


ed a digest and appraisal of the available data 
on height and weight, including ethnic differences, general body growth, 
o E? 


ph ; icknesses and bone growth, and the 
R ition, tissue thic : p. 
n qon = cher physiologic factors as revealed in studies made from 
ole of diet an 


X Pi e em j'itie physical growth and developmental statuses 
reulich. 


ildren living in the San Francisco Ba 

of 898 American-born APO ace for age and sex living in ieee, 
area of California "T nese children were found to be taller, heavier, 
The conning sae sLeletally than the native Japanese children. The 
and more ae e California Japanese children was found to be very 
skeletal status 0 in Cleveland White Children on whom the Greulich-Pyle 
similar to that of t "i dized. Greulich interpreted this to mean that pre- 
standards were standar ion in native Japanese children is not 
viously reported Lm ] difference between Japanese and 
properly attributab'e 
Caucasians. tions for calculating specific gravit 
Cowgill (13) qae ca a m were checked against indivi]: 

; i : 
from height and weg 377 


Krogman (53) publish 
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1 5 . “well- 
representing extremes of height and weight; newborn male infants; well 
fed” American children; "protein-deficient" children of Jamaica; boy 


scouts; boys classified as tall, abnormally thin, short, and fat; normal 
and obese men in whom studies of bodily co 


tudinal data; increment, velocity, or growth 


only from the latter, Data of this kind, howe 
from the longitudinal approach; 


he use of this method. 
Special techniques, populations, 
to change, and, therefore, the research 
fied and updated. Some of our older 
ave greatly lessened in value because they did 
and economic backgrounds of the populations 
studied, 


Sequential analysis, which should 
longitudinal Tesearch, is not yet being 


the Study of physical growth. In testing a statistical hypothesis, this 
technique of Probability analysis controls the possible errors committed 


i rays of internal body structures, 
and ratings made durin ieee ‘rahi è 
à 8 the physical exam : i and 
interdependencies of differen y mation; the interrelations 


t kinds of data pertinent to physical growth; 


tr €asurements to various characteristics 
Pg evelopm A " 
upon the individua] of wi Pment (65). The Psychological impacts 


ja ences in vari hysical 
growth also need consideration and study ous aspects of phy 


Interest in the study of various b 
od segm . E ed. 
Garn (27) made fat measurements at 12 bode ents and tissues continu 


of the body. He found highest s viik Yi cm. and X-rayed six regions 
and lower thoracic. Meredith ¢ Nicene 


64) add 
of the human chin b EUM 
9 years, and 14 years) and am 
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showed that during the decade investigated there was a progressive 
increase in anterior concavity of the mandible. 

Scott (81) studied the developmental and functional interrelationships 
between neuromuscular and skeletal systems within an organism and con- 
cluded that the neuromuscular unit is not only a unit of muscle function, 
but also, through its power of controlling muscle growth and migration, 
a means whereby the central nervous system may produce extensive changes 
in skeletal morphology. . 

"Early"extraction of the deciduous teeth because of caries, and urban- 
ization, were each found to exert an accelerating influence upon eruption 


of the permanent teeth (1). "NE 

The development of the skeleton and joints in the human hand was 
studied by Gray, Gardner, and O’Rahilly (29) in 172 human embryos 
and fetuses ranging from 7 to 460 mm. in length. Mainland (60) compared 
measurements with inspection in the assessment of roentgenograms. Howells 
(45) analyzed 54 measurements of 100 male hunian skulls and found that 
10 measurements accounted for virtually all the correlation in the cranial 
vault proper. Young (105) studied the postnatal growth of the frontal and 
parietal bones in a longitudinal sample of 20 boys and a cross-sectional 
sample of 50 men. He concluded that in man brain development determines 
the gross dimensions of the cranial vault, while location, "p of appeoa 
ance, and growth potential of ossification centers wo " extent to 
Which individual bones contribute to this growth. Merz, m and 
Peterson (66) derived equations for the most precise estimation of skeletal 


Weight in the living. 


Roentgénognis were used by Baer and Durkatz (3) to study bilateral 
D 


5 d wrist in 123 boys and 
a 1n. «leet turation of the hand an n ys 
oe capisce carpal bones showed a considerably higher 
c : s. In * 7 E asymmetry than the average for the epiphyses. For 
both id E hand was found to be significantly advanced matura- 


E ee tne ws by means of blood-group studies revealed ethno- 
opulation analysis by iled precision previously unattainable (22, 


Feci : detai : 
p wide, c ardent Congress of Human Genetics (21) 
25 en uring vide groups and population genetics, blood groups and 

ers on 


isease, and legal applications of blood groups and other anthropological 
2 > D 


imits were presented. stereoscopic atlas of human anatomy in full 


M e praan ni the central nervous system, the head and 
- To date, 


A the thorax. A 
s the upper em and tissues which have been the subject 
mong other bo 


i ituitary fossa 

; thyroid, prostate, human pituitary ; 

se esae — e pem p size) 2 thorax and its viscera, 

calf of | = m gets surae muscle, heart, facial growth, hematopoietic 

all of leg, human on ie pathways jn the human labyrinth, the 
ood, 
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human diencephalon (epithalamus, dorsal thalamus, thalamus ventralis, 
hypothalamus), cochlea of ear, teeth (condition and eruption of), eyes 
lens of eye, fundus oculi, skin, width and length of collagen fibrils during 
development of human skin, head hair, and subcutaneous fat (49). 


General Characteristics of Development 


» pattern, and direction of physical 
e the sequences are orderly and well defined. Pre- 
ely rapid. In general, growth decelerates from birth 
of a prepuberal spurt. Different organs, tissues, and 
ent growth rates and patterns and this differential 


and that as those circumstances are 
changed, outcomes may chan e. 
Obviously the growth 


d integrated becomes unintegrated, in- 
ng (87) thinks that during aging the mechanism 
ibrium may become disrupted, and that 
A Parts of the body, cancer of one or 
Binate and grow at the expense of the rest 
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Tanner’s recent volume on growth at adolescence (88) is of interest and 
importance because it is more concerned with why adolescents grow than it 
is with the facts of growth per se. Harris (39) edited a critical analysis of 
the concept of development. 

Blommers and Stroud (8) contended that there are neither theoretical 
nor empirical bases for believing that organismic age successfully predicts 
school achievement. It appears that the more physiological and anatomical 
the age scores used in determining organismic age, the poorer the correla- 
tion between it and school achievement. 

In the area of health very important developments were the greater 
acceptance of a range of variation as being consistent with health and 
an increased willingness to consider a variety of possible causes when 
growth disturbance is recognized (58, 59). . . 

The age of maximum probability of onset of a lesion, the range of dis- 
tribution about this maximum value, and the percentage of animals that 
will acquire a given lesion varies for different diseases. Consequently the 
forces that hasten or retard age changes leading to the onset of the major 
diseases of a species play a critical role in longevity (82). . 

Studies of the changes that occur in collagen goring - Mp 
showed that they resemble those produced in vitro by heat. Lhe oF "a 
decrease in cellular activity during maturation and pee folic pede 
thought to resemble the decrease in cellular vitality 2: — : owing 
radiation injury. It was suggested that the poem "PS, pl aceon 
decreased longevity following radiation and p ee cera Meses ! S 
ascertained through quantitative measurements of the ys UFTIRS 
in collagenous tissue during maturation and senescence . 


Nutritional Components of Development 


ork in this field is McCollum’s volume on nutri- 


An important general w' 3 oa Ms 
X E the sequence of ideas in nutrition investigations 


tion (56) which deals with aporte 

as w comes of such stuoie: — i 
Te as the "e "ie. elinico-pathologic, and experimental evidence that 
"s Vig des "o causally related in nte Lene esee 
ine m: aci tive diseases which are the cause of deat in much of the 
ous degenerati mulate (73). The relative incidence of coronary 
Van. entinen D sers hown to be associated not with 
rombosis in differen 
race but with dietary h 
A » 
In “underprivileged” a 
1s a striking scarcity of art 


racial groups Was $ 


its (104). , 
ed ot i world where little fat is eaten, there 
r 


P tic lesions, particularly of the coronary 
sas phus pr? United States, which has one of the 
les. On the ot i ts, the highest incidence of coronary disease is also 
p s highest o se: ud | components, muscular activity, EE other factors 
PP a e teapots roles as well, but the eae si nu tity ; 
bo risen da (lol). Keys and his group (51) propose quantity 
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of fat in the diet may be the most important nongenetic factor affecting 
cholesterol levels in the serum of man. 

Thomasson (89, 90) studied the effect of diets rich in different types of 
fats on the growth rate and length of survival. Butterfat and lard increased 


the growth rate and decreased longevity whereas unsaturated fatty acids 
had an opposite effect. 


day than the obese, Significan 


persons (50). Studies of the caloric Tequirements of obese persons after 


duced to normal are needed. 


ight, | > are not highly correlated, a higher mortality in adult life 
of individuals who were overweight as bab; d 4 


ion of the life Cycle and conclusions based 


a Particular weight, only extended 
could show that optimum 
8e would be in the same birth-weight 


. Likewi € i 
&roup. Likewise, m might be in still another birth-weight 


aximum fertility 
group, and so on (35). 


Sar plays an important role in the 
ared groups where sugar 
ups where Sugar was consumed also 
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between deficiency and excess for each of the nutrients and must be based 
upon individual body function and environmental conditions. Morgan and 
others (68) raised the question of whether or not more illness in the United 
Kingdom may now be due to vitamin D excess than the rickets it prevents. 
Excessive amounts of vitamin D may act as a tissue toxin capable of produc- 
ing cellular injury (103). If a child receives sufficient calories from sugar 
and starchy foods but lacks adequate protein in his diet, the result is 

classic” or “sugar baby” Kwashiorkor. In the underprivileged areas of 
the world today severe protein malnutrition is an almost universal problem 
(6). On the other hand, under special circumstances, such as in chronic 
liver disease where the patient is on the verge of hepatic insufficiency, a 
high protein diet may result in hepatic coma (101). 


X Irradiation 


The increasing concern for the effects of X irradiation is clearly seen 
in the tremendously expanded literature on the subject. The Annual Review 
of Physiology (9) announced that henceforth the biological effects of radia- 
tion would no longer be covered in a single chapter because the literature 
is too extensive for effective coverage. — P 

There is general agreement that radiations produce mutations, that muta- 
tions are in general harmful, that the potential danger is great, that there 

duce no mutations at all, that X irradiation 


is no dose so small as to pro : 
induced changes at the gene or chromosome level are irrevocable, and 
t regard for time (70, 11). 


that doses are cumulative withou i 2 ^ s 
Lewis (54) showed that there is a direct linear relationship between the 


dose of radiation and the occurrence of leukemia. This means that any 
amount of radiation takes its toll of the population, and any increase takes 
a greater toll. Within narrow limits it is now possible to calculate the 
number of deaths from leukemia that will result in any population follow- 
ing any increase in radiation from any source. Similarly, for the individual 
it is now possible to calculate the probability of death from leukemia as 


s ticular dose of radiation (17). 
Perlen) ae is the fact that children accumulate Si 60 more 


rapi ts. Sr 90 in children is 4 to 5 times that found in the 
oo Ra ne ee 10 percent of children exceed the Sr 90 figure for 
the ge popr a eion by a factor of at least 20. Moreover, the effects of 
radiation mey be harmful or even disastrous not only for the individual 


à i but also for his progeny. 
Kel x United Nations Report on the Effects of Atomic 
very Y 


d : hat even if nuclear tests are stopped in 1958, 
"sida Pie I OQ Babies eventually will be born with major 
genetic prem because of the fall-out and that between p to 2000 new 
leukemia cases will develoP annually ‘ icem ak Doom tc report anam 
agreement with the report of the Medical Research Council o Great Britain 


(63) and of the National Academy of Sciences (70). 
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i 7 icati dealing with ionizing radiation 

99) reviewed 67 publications g n à 

ewe process. He concluded that the life span is shortened y 
an Pers . n 


iation of the population is from 
medical X rays (93), 


Responding to this latter situation, Israe] (48) has called for a discon- 
tinuation of] 


ow-dosage irradiation of th 
studied the u i 


m Teceiving a t 
more than 10 


-" It would give rise 
ects in the first gen 

i E Per generation on the assumption o 
ation and an indefinite Continuation of the 10 r rate. The 
total number of mutants induced and passed on Was estimated to be some 
5 million by the six geneticist members of the Committee. These aistasing 
consequences regarded as « by the Committee are an interesting 
illustration of how cold-bloo, 


nce (or Scientists) can be. 
All the above considerati he effects 


azards, Obviously if “weap- 
will be catastrophic. 


lon, at least upon rare occa- 
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sions, may be beneficial; some tiny beachheads in countering the harmful 
effects of radiation have been attained; and the beneficial uses of radiation 
are increasing. 

Mutations, radiation induced or otherwise produced, may be good as 
well as bad. Without them evolution would not have occurred. It has even 
been suggested that it might turn out to be a very good thing to have the 
genes periodically altered by an outside source (26). 

Anatomical, physiological, and biochemical studies on the influence of 
protective agents on mammals have been reported. Chemical protectors have 
been studied both in vitro and in vivo. A great deal of work has been done 
in evaluating the protective action of various SH-containing compounds 
and other biochemical and inorganic compounds (9). The relative pro- 
tective action of altering the MEA molecule was studied by Doherty and 
Burnett (15). The administration of betamercaptoethylmine to the pregnant 
woman before irradiation protected the fetus (9, 61, 76). 

Several workers studied the combined effects of shielding various organs, 


ine before exposure, and marrow or spleen in- 


of injecting aptoethylm r 
ocior W beads imt (9. 61, 92). Hollaender and Kimball (42) reported 


that genetic damage from radiation can be protected against by pretreat- 
ment, but not as yet by post-treatment. Combining various preprotective 
with peskexprannn restorative agents has been demonstrated to be effective 


(9). 
Spontaneous regener 
Írom which there is su 


ation of most tissues occurs after doses of radiation 
a ; : 
rvival. In some tissues that are not essential to life 


some permanent atrophy may occur, and the same may occur in portions 
of ol that are essential to life. Survival rate was significantly increased 
by first Trradialinme portions of the body and then later irradiating the entire 
3 adiating 
remaini ion of the body (9). OM ES 
"mind a tic phase of radiation injury can be acceler- 


i hemopoie f 
W. erased) n radiation syndrome altered, and the 30-day survival 
, the cou 


rate improved, but the relationship of such restoration to longevity, genetic 
proved, n 3 
effects, and tumor induction is not clear (9) . 
Steri d Horn ‘kiewytsch (85, 86) confirmed the fact that protection 
i x. er anc aton is carried out at oxygen tensions below 10 percent. 
On —— niin rats protected by hypoxia against lethality later showed 
si i wars do span, arteriosclerosis, hypertension, cataracts, and 
nd o dm rotective mechanism operates via oxygen deficit, the 
Es Sh E d will sustain life in the organism will be the limit of 
ito ypoxi 
protection (9, 92, 100). 
In efforts to reduce 
ad 
promising advances have "cum ne and t 
X-ray film, faster R^ md seri 
nom w : 
agi the biologist yum Image amplification also offers an avenue for 
€ roentgenogra 5 


> ad C re. 
the reduction of radiation exposu 


the amount of radiation of medical origin some 
e in the manufacture of more sensitive 
he use of filtering aluminum to at- 
ious loss in the production of read- 
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Many different radioactive isotopes are being used in ever “ca 
amounts in research laboratories all over the world to help answer ma T 
questions in biology and medicine which could not otherwise be answ rn 
(18, 75, 91). Radioactive phosphorus, gold, iron, chromium, and coba 


Chemotherapy 


All of the attributes of mind and body w 
subject to control and modification by 


» or drugs, as well as by sensory controls (25). In 


quilizers (e.g., Teserpine alkaloids, chlor- 
Promazine, Propanediols) (84), 


where they are sensible and well 
hildren haye been made 


espite the tremendous activity in this field, fac 
cerning dosages, side effects, indications and I 
dures and techniques is limited or con í 
it is distressing to note that th 


that Gerard (28) estimated 
tranquilizers, 

The manner in which these drugs affect behavior of the brain is certainly 
nor clear, but it is thought they do so by modifying the functioning of the 
tata a ig system, i integrating system of the brain, 
which controls the Teception ang Conduction of all sensory signals in the 
Ais B n ino augment and/or distort reticular 
activity, while tranquilizers dim action (10 16) 

: " . 

Sawyer and Critchlow (80 an excellent review of current 
experimentation in this field. Work in this area should be greatly encour- 
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e public demand for tranquilizers is so great 

3 in 10 Prescriptions dispensed were for 
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aged. Certainly this approach is better than destruction of brain tissue 
through lobotomy or cooking, or the inertia engendered by acceptance of 
the fatalistic doctrine that genetic considerations irrevocably predetermined 
matters once and for all. 
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CHAPTER II 


Development of Mental Abilities 


SAMUEL R. PINNEAU * and HAROLD E. JONES 


i ical 
ears increased emphasis was given to eS 
and development of mental abilities (11, 17, 


g the ceiling of growth; some individuals. ga 
hers were still gaining in mental RE ha of 
rong (20), using the intelligence test da d 
dy, found four different patterns of vica 
veral subdivisions within each of the pay d es" 
ergrade, they are not to be regarded 2. typ i 
& Baker, and Nelson (63, 64), in studies co 
sidered later in thi 


Erowth, They Suggested se 
categories. Since these int 


inneau 
may also occur among IQ's at different 


the use of deviation IQ's he Stabilized the si 
by giving them at each ag 


This step is in agreemen 


d 
“commendations of DeGroot (22) an 
Dunn (23) except that the latter ee 

because of a 


?ntag, Baker, and Nelson Ew 
°Ts were impressed by the a à 
ty, a child may obtain differen 


* Research Fellow, Elizabeth McCormick Memo; 
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standard scores at two ages although his IQ remains the same; or his 
IQ may change in spite of a constant standard score. This should not be 
taken, however, as implying that standard scores are less valid than the 
ratio IQ. Actually, the reverse is the case if we are to accept the interpreta- 
tion of the intelligence quotient as essentially a measure of relative position. 

A number of writers in Indian journals have advocated discontinuing 
the use of intelligence tests because the IQ is not constant with age (21, 
48). It seems unlikely that these same writers would propose discarding 
measures of height and weight because of individual differences in patterns 


of physical growth. 

Further research has been reported on the predictive value of tests given 
in infancy. Bayley concluded from her review of longitudinal data (13) 
that there seemed to be little hope of being able to measure in the very young 
an intellectual factor predictive of later intelligence. A similar conclusion 
with respect to the Gesell Developmental Examination was reached by Wit- 
tenborn and his associates (68). The infancy data used in this study were 
drawn from the files of the Yale Clinic. Cavanaugh and others (19) also 
obtained results consistent with this position, in a longitudinal study of the 
mental development of 34 children. . . i 

Apgar and others (6) investigated the relationship between oxygenation 
at birth and intellectual development in the preschool years, Ina sample of 
over 250 subjects they found no significant correlation between IQ in the 
preschool years and blood oxygen content at any time during the first 
three hours after birth. . r " 

Factors related to change in IQ have been investigated extensively at the 
Fels Institute. Baker, Sontag, end Nelson (9) found uo support for the 


h x trends in IQ are the result of gains in specific areas 
ypothesis that upward that IQ fluctuations tend to involve general 


of ability (their results indicate i 
rather bes dange Incidental to this, they demonstrated that age 
changes in A relative standing of their subjects were not a function of the 
age change in the ratio of verbal to nonverbal items. 
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Intelligence and Cultural Variables 


Carlsson (18) suggested that different kinds of test dimensions will be 


related to verbal ability to the extent that the 


earlier work, reported that fifth-graders 

nomic level showed no significant dif- 

ferences in IQ's on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Since this 

gs, the question may be raised as to whether the 

results reflect special characteristics of the samples or of the FISC at this 
age. 
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Tegory In a study of intelligence in relation to occupational factors. 
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As expected, positive relationships were found with occupational choice 
and with membership in the professional class. Differences in interest areas 
in relation to intelligence were found by Leach (39) to be well established 
as early as the ninth grade. The occupational distribution of parents with 
feeble-minded offspring was studied by Murphy (45). She found (among 
500 “severely deficient institutionalized males”) a broad distribution of 
occupational categories and, therefore, concluded that no social class or 
occupational group is exempt from birth of deficient children. 

Studies of the intelligence of juvenile delinquents yielded results similar 
to those previously reported by Glueck and Glueck. For 67 delinquents 
Blank (15) obtained a mean Verbal IQ (Wechsler-Bellevue) of 87 as com- 
pared with a mean Performance IQ of 100. With the WISC, Richardson 
and Surko (56) also reported significantly different mean Verbal and 
Performance IQ's (87 and 92 respectively ) „among 105 delinquents. In 
measures of achievement, performance in reading and arithmetic was found 
to be lower than would be expected on the basis of mental test scores. 
These investigators concluded that the problem in this group appeared to 
be less a ritter of deficient intellect than of the utilization of ability in 
school tasks. PM 
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fertility rates among the various intelligence levels. This was evident in 
Burt’s papers (16, 17) and was dealt with in considerable detail by 
Anastasi (2) in a review of studies on intelligence and family size. Scott 
and Nisbet (60) reported in a study of 288 women that the negative 
correlation between family size and intelligence persists into the adult 
years and that the relationship with family size is greater for verbal than for 
nonverbal tests. They interpreted this as suggesting that environmental 
factors associated with family size exercise an influence on test performance 
well into adulthood. An alternative possibility is that this relation is a 
reflection of differential fertility rates of the different intellectual levels. 
Special samples do not always yield evidence of differential fertility; thus, 
Warburton and Venables (67) in a study of 1004. technical college students 
found that in this sample the relationship between Matrices intelligence and 


family size was approximately zero. 


Intelligence and Achievement 


The reading development of 209 children was followed from the first to 
the sixth grade by Anderson, Hughes, and Dixon (3), with the finding that 
the more intelligent children learn to read at an earlier age and make more 
rapid progress in reading. When these subjects were reclassified on the 
basis of reading rate, the investigators reported that Ee E E eee cd 
IQ of the fast group was considerably above that of the s wi group. They 
also found that the mean Stanford-Binet IQ of the former showed a great 
increase between the first and sixth grades. An si lg o the data 
suggests that for this superior group oe Deo er 7 ep eod 
can be accounted for in terms of the increased Variabihiy ist dQ aene 
with age. Barbe (10) reasoned that if group € me are measures 
of reading ability, an improvement in — — Hem pr ie e 
in IQ. This hypothesis was investigated ya I Aer a ee e ^n 
test. Fifty-one undergraduates who por a : ga = IQ ee rate 
and comprehension failed to show a significant change . 
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Summary 
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i ionship of 
Cross-sectional studies clarified, in a number of areas, the per o = m 
eris and intrinsic factors to individual UM eei Ai ad 
s i i ealt wi 
i latter studies, are those whic J al 
cial note, among the F i TP posa 
i ili f major studies conc i à 
in relation to ability. A number o 1 d e 
abilities in psychiatric cases have been excluded from this revie 


. H A der 
cially important among these are investigations by Mason (43), Bin 
(14), and Goolishian and Ramsey (29). 
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CHAPTER III 


Emotional Development in Childhood and Adolescence 


J. T. HUNT 


No review dealing exclusi i i 
E g exclusively with emotional dev 

peared previously in the Growth and Development — i Ew ve 

The literature on this topic has typically been covered by chapters on ci 

sonality and social development. In general, research on the broader ibis 

of behavior, such as delinquency, personality structure, behavior devia. 

and the like, is found in Chapters IV and V of this issue. Books 
" 


tions, 
iscussion-type articles were omitted from the pres- 


chapters of books, and d 
ent chapter because of space limitations. 


Anxiety 


Most of the research on anxiety during the period covered by this re- 
view utilized one of two new scales (11, 12, 40, 46). Castaneda, McCandless 
and Palermo (11) at the Iowa Child Welfare Station described and fe; 
ported the normative data for the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale, an 
adaptation of the Taylor adult form. Re-test reliabilities averaged around 
.90 for the 42-item anxiety scale and around .70 for the 11-item lie scale. 

ldren's Manifest Anxiety Scale was developed by 


A short form of the Chil 
10 of the original items accounted for 70 to 90 


Levy (35), who found that 
percent of the variance in the full-scale scores. Sarason and others (46) at 


Yale administered a 43-item test anxiety scale, adapted from an adult test 

anxiety scale, to children in grades 2 through 5. The relationship of test 
Sm : à 

scores to grade level, IQ, te ratings of anxious behavior, achieve- 


achers 
ment, and behavior problem: 


s was reported. 
Questions regarding the validity of such scales and of the concept of 
d by Cattell 


(13), Levitt (34), and Wirt and Broen 
(63). Cattell found a single factor in behavioral tasks but several in ques- 
tionnaire and life-record ‘variables; he emphasized the necessity of defin- 
ing and recognizing anxiety, neuroticism, and stress before considering 
etiology. Levitt (34) compared a group of child clinic patients with a 
group of normal children on 4 series of Rorschach. variables commonly 
regarded as anxiety indexes in adults. Within the clinic group, no variable 
was found to be related to scores on the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale, 
and only one of the Rorschach variables was considered an anxiety factor. 
After finding no relationship between scores of the Children's Manifest 
Anxiety Scale and anxiety as rated by psychologists and teachers, Wirt 
and Broen (63) concluded that the CMAS measures something different 
from what is denoted by the clinica 


] concept of anxiety. A series of studies 
by Davidson and others (14), Fox and 


anxiety were raise 


others (15), Sarason and others 
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47) indicated that girls make higher 

f d Sarnoff and others (47) indicate 3 ; 

"ima: than do boys, leading them to suggest that anxiety as iiri 

epi their scale probably has different psychological ee for 

Bus ber for girls. Girls received higher anxiety scores on the 

kd M pairs of high anxious and low anxious children from P 

oed and middle grades, who were matched for grade, sex, and a 
ey were studied intensively by the Yale group (14, 15, 44, 45). Dav c 


arents of low anxious chil- 


rejected more cards, and gave fewer 

OW negative correlations were obtained between intelligence test e 
and both the CMAS (36, 51) and the Tes; Anxiety Scale (46, 66). Zweibe J 
orrelation between the Test Anxiety 
etween the TAS and either the Otis 


What lower c. 
Davis-Eells test than þh 
lpha or Otis Beta, 


ound no difference between 
n their ability to make fine 

inal Concepts on each of 10 scales. In 
general, however, the effect of increased anxiety on high IQ subjects was 
to make them less discriminating, with a reverse tendency for the low 10 
subjects. Siegman (51) reported a 


egm l significant relationship between anxiety 
and authoritarian attitudes in children, 


9) concluded that no single 
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practice in infant care had a significant relationship to later behavior or 
personality. Although a similar conclusion was reached by Abbe (1), she 
found differences in attitudes between mothers of normal children and 
mothers of disturbed children. Among mothers of disturbed children, 
three-fourths revealed attitudes that were restrictive, lax, or inconsistent; 
on the other hand, all mothers of a smaller nondisturbed group revealed 
moderately permissive attitudes. Virtually no measurable relationship was 
obtained between measures of emotional adjustment of children and meas- 
ures of either parental attitudes on child rearing (8) or parental accept- 
ance of their children (9). Ackerman and Behrens (2), and Bloch, Silber, 
and Perry (4) stressed the necessity for considering the behavior of the 
child in terms of multiple influences and complex interrelationships. 
Russell (43) compared the behavior problems of 164 children from 
broken homes with those of 164 children from intact homes, who were 
matched for age, sex, race, and IQ. A higher incidence of behavior prob- 
lems was found among children from broken homes. The direction or 
form of the behavior was related to family structure; e.g., expressions of. 
hose with foster parents or a stepfather, 


anger were most prevalent among t ms : : 

and the greatest number of fears was found for those living with relatives 
other than a parent. Bossard and Boll (7), after a six-year study of 457 
siblings from families with six or more living children, concluded that 
poorly adjusted children tend to be grouped m h omes 35. Dag the father 
is domineering or the mother is ineffective and irresponsible, in which the 


children are exploited, and where health problems shami Young (65) 
reported the responses of 34 delinquent boys and 34 delinquent girls to 
selected TAT cards. The attitudes of boys toward parents were generally 
favorable: the reverse was true for girls. For hoth, the che was seen 
as the mere punitive parent and the one from a Ke 1 Wwe 
Two elaborately conceived studies were agus by la s den 30) b 
the problem of sibling influence upon various emotiona and personality 
traits of 384 five- and six-year-old children. Extensive analyses were made 
according to various subgroupings, such as same-sex siblings, opposite-sex 
siblings eatin position, and the like. see boys a eon ue most 
closely with the father were found by pae Er d R and fen Kia 
calm and friendly than their less highly i enu T peers f R 
greater degree of masculinity in their attitudes. $ hirty s TUNI ORG 
Lee egre ther cerebr palsied—were studied by Shere (49) who 
al and the obw jects the condition of cerebral palsy was more 
concluded that for her u^) nonpalsied twin. The latter 


Jopment of the 
prie p being unfairly treated because of the 


tion to his twin. 


harmful to the emotio 
appeared to consider 
parents’ excessive atten 
Emotional Adjustment of the Exceptional Child 
otio: 
Conclusions based upon research by Block E Holden (20), and 
Wise —A"|! that physically handicapped children were more anxious, 
ghtstone on 
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Tree-Person test expected "4 
ween handicapped and no 


exceptional, Questions related t 
sample, the abse 


i st 
ement or evaluation sugge 
9r direction of group differences. 


uraging of aggression, Smith and Coleman (53) reported 
a low but signi i een the overt hostility displayed by 
i i i ior and the hostile content of xs 
Rorschach and Make-a. icture. “ory protocols, Fantasy aggression in do 
play among five-year-old children was reported by Levin and Sears (33) 
to be related to identification with the Parent of the same sex when that 
parent usually did the Punishing, 
Contrary to the expected outcome, Maccoby, Levin, and Selya (38) found 
that children who were frustrated just before viewing a film did not remem- 
ber more of the aggressive content of the film than did a nonfrustrated 


a slight tendency in the opposite direction was 
observed. Siegel (50) analyzed the behavior of nursery-school children in 
axe restarch sessions, one immediately following the showing of a highly 
aggressive film and the other after the showing of a nonaggressive film. No 
significant difference in aggression or anxiety ang guilt was observed. 
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From a comparison of the responses of aggressive and withdrawn chil- 
dren to pictures of a family group in presumably anxiety-arousing situa- 
tions, Shapiro (48) obtained evidence that aggressive children tended to 
describe the outcomes of situations as being more favorable; i.e., they 
tended to be more optimistic. A replication by Block and Martin (5) of the 
classical Barker, Dembo, and Lewin study of children under frustration 
yielded support for the theoretical rationale and conclusions of the earlier 
study. 


Developmental Trends and Status Studies 


Walters, Pearce, and Dahms (60) analyzed 4960 one-minute ratings of 
124 preschool children observed in self-directed play situations. Among the 
findings were these: (a) At the three-, four-, and five-year levels the chil. 
dren were more verbally than physically affectionate. (b) Aggression 
tended to increase with age from two through four. (c) Boys chose adults 
or boys rather than girls as recipients of their affectional contacts and 
chose boys as recipients of their aggressive initiations. Heathers (18) 
reported that time samples of the behavior of 20 nursery-school children, 
scored for emotional dependence and independence, showed a shift with 
age from early passive dependence on adults to later assertive dependence 
on peers. Inselberg (21) analyzed 755 emotional episodes obtained by 
direct observation of children aged two to 10. The greatest number of 
emotional episodes involved home and health routines among the older 


3 cic hildren. Emotional be- 
dl ties among the younger c i 
hildren and play activiti y vocally among the younger children but 


havi i imaril : 
d ‘ee e oun eimi aggression among the older children. 
Bloch, Silber, and Perry (4) investigated the effects m s. pate of a 
Bras nbid, hit Vicksburg, Mississippt. affecting et dig motion 
Picture theater filled with children. Information Ka collecte ongan 
children, most of whom showed no emotional eee as a result of 
the tornado. Emotional disturbance was een d re ra 5s NES " 
the zone of impact being injured or having a cun à t " amily ade A 
and history of parental psychopathology. In sss y p f reds E 
and nid of some 1100 children aged nimne/titouen Ad gee coxa Wa Om. 
Angelino, Dollins, and Mech 


l i ocioeconomic groups, A 
(3) Lie] voee between socioeconomic background and kinds of 
und a re 


. Johnson and Stanley (23) reported no 
us Hm ies T senei Komi toward anihority between 20 delinquent 
and 20 nondelingnent boys. Using the aoa m mq ond a 
of emotional change: Skubic (52) a iddle Ee games fan 
Stimulated by competition in little modos peer gue g 
W^ were by pics ppl: min on emotional life was studied 
dissi cin du By several researchers. E. pep ed 
Tyler (59) on the patterns of adjustment © ý 
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Adolescent Growth Study indicated that emotion 


al adjustment was quite 
erratic over a seven-year period. Powell (42) 


observed that emotional 


(57) suggested that the supposed adol 
of the emotionally disturbed adolescent than of the normal. 


y its absence was reported 


ch as joy, humor, pleasure, 
compassion, jealousy, and the like. . 
uch of the research, although admittedly contributing to an evolving 


ding of emotio nt, lost considerable impact by its 
characteristically small sa treatment, and attempted measure- 
etipheral factors, Unfort 
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CHAPTER IV 


Personality Development in Infancy and 
the Preschool Years 


HAROLD H, ANDERSON and GLADYS L. ANDERSON* 


connote expanding horizons: cross-national interest, 
cross-cultural research, nary activity, Increasing emphasis 
was placed on the role of the environment and on the sheer conceptual 
difficulty in understanding environmental expectations and value systems 
in other cultures and i 


i l n perceiving and interpreting a process of inter- 
acting and intercommunicating in our own culture, 


is period. From the World Health Organ- 
P by Tanner and In- 
linary discussions on child develop- 
and highly condensed transcriptions 
ormal discussions of material on the 
ild presented by guests of the 


cialists who dias memb oddy (100), Presented contributions of 24 spe- 
members of an Internationa] and interdisciplinary semi- 
nar sponsored by the World Federat nterdiscip y 


wr : © an institute ors. : ' 
ciation of Child Psychiatry, Research rensa, 7 ee s 


this chapter are found in each of th 9n the topic dealt with in 
; d i * three secti : pre- 

factors and problems of hospitalization, and pr T4 : eco 

early childhood. Some of Problems of psycho 


ese rese ited individuall 
: Tis are cited individually 
below. The Annual Review of Ps eted a trend tpward burger 


contexts when it changed the ch pads S 
“ates (5) to “Developmental b der (6) a Ser 


*Grateful acknowledgment jg 
assistance. 
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(93). The fact that Inhelder, of Geneva, Switzerland, was the first non- 
American invited to review research in child development in this annual 
series is in itself an expression of the trend toward cross-national com- 
munication. Childhood in Contemporary Cultures by Mead and Wolfen- 
stein (75) reported studies of childhood and of child-rearing practices 
in many cultures. 

A trend within the American Educational Research Association to- 
ward cross-national communication was evidenced in the work of its 
Committee on International Relations in Educational Research. A First 
International Conference on Educational Research sponsored jointly by 
UNESCO (107, 108) and this Committee was held in 1956. In contrast 
with the international meetings mentioned above, this conference did 
not deal with the infant and preschool child. The cross-national trend 
was further activated by the American Educational Research Association 
(3) in devoting an entire number of the REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
to a review of research over a five-year period in 19 countries outside 
the United States. Still further evidence of this trend was expressed by 
Murchison (78) when he promised immediate pesi of ovi 
tural research. One year later, in May 1958, Murchison (79) devoted 
an entire issue of the Journal of Social Psychology ye qe E arm 
cultural research and methodology. Several reports dealt with infants 


and preschool children. 


General Contributions, Theory, and Methodology 


n "x Children's Bureau (109, 110, Ml Ti, 
na, is anal a ae of research in progress wes. M to aol 
x a po ast three years several interdisciplinary Spas of 
naana. iig ves called. A Chicago gee Tene a 
ment in 1955 was sponsored jointly by the E "UR D n nt Anden 
rial Fund and the Society for Research in sme "gs dd pr? 
actif lon "(d senting an historical perspective of research in chi 
s paper (4) pre Paied in the same publication by seven other 
development was accomp ture by Crandall (20), Gewirtz 


tical na f 
Papera ors general or t Mj, Sigel (987, Spiker (103), and Wright 
, Gollin Js 


(120). Harris (38) edited a volume of 17 chapters dealing with the 
. Harris 


he Uni- 
i as the theme of a conference at E 
concept of development which w Be ends. Kent lation alo 
versity of Minnesota. 


The Iowa : N 
brated fortieth anniversary with a conference 1n 1957. Other reviews 
rated its fortie! U : chology in 
of trends of research in child psy chology 


the United States were pub- 
ihy (70). 

lished by Skard (99) and Met methodological aspects of research. Mur- 
A number of reports 5 sirability of closer co-operation between 
phy (82, 83) pointe o alee McCandless and Spiker (69) wai 
Psychoanalysis and PSY tundamental to research. Howe eee an 

the need for theories 25 "^... a suitable theory for the study of chi 
Proposed an emphatic comp "m 
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guilt, superego, and parent identification 


gories: (a) prescriptive (how one should do) or 
does) roles, (b) i 


roles (dominance-subm 
the data (sex or parent and child), and (d) 


Family Relationships 


Child-Rearing Practices 


Parent-chilg relation 
ar, 


of largest Concentration of publish 
in which there appea; 


er own detailed find 

literature on in 
Teport of extended intervie 
on how they brough 


evin (94) discussed feeding, toilet 


tictions and demands, tech- 
g, the development of ronscience, sex and birth order 
of the child, and Socioeconomic levels, This Study was reviewed by Bald- 
win (6) and was compared by Sears (93) for details of methods and 
findings with two reports by Wittenborn (118, 119) of a study of adop- 
tive children and their Placement, urphy (80, 81) with contributing 
authors wrote a two-volume Teport on Personality in young children. In 
the first volume she Teported on research methods and in the second 
volume illustrated the methods with an elaborate case study. An interview 
study of attitudes and emotions of healthy mothers of newborn infants 
was reported by Newton (84). 

A study by Crandall and Preston (2 positive relation- 
ship between overt and self-reported materna] behavior, An experienced 
clinical psychologist visited each mother in the home twice a year and 
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rated the mother on 30 Parent Behavior Rating Scales. Each mother 
also rated herself on the Mother Self-Rating Scales. Patterns of attitudes 
of mothers were studied by Hubert and Britton (45) who found in 
their interviews that mothers and fathers were different in their treat- 
ment of sons and daughters. Another study by Klatskin, Jackson, and 
Wilkin (51) investigated the relationship between mothers* practices and 
the child's behavior during the first three years of life. They found dur- 
ing the first year that deviant maternal practices in the area of sleep 
were associated with problem behavior in the child. In the second and 
behavior in areas of sleep, feeding, toileting, and 
socialization were significantly associated with deviant maternal prac- 
tices, Factual, observational and inferential data from a preventive 
child-psychiatric service were used by Stone (105) to describe the un- 
derlying psychodynamics of mother-child relationships. Other studies of 
attitudes were made by Schaefer and Bell (92) and by Sewell Mussen, 
and Harris (95). Moustakas, Sigel, and Schalock (77) reported an ob- 
jective method for the measurement and analysis of child-adult inter- 


action. 

Knapen (52) called attention to so 
comparison of child-rearing practices 
Western cultures. In Bacongo society; 
and rewards are extremely rare. . 

Children’s concepts of Dun roles were reported by Finch (27). The 
child's self-concepts in regard to sex roles were studied by Fauls and 
Smi rown (17). ] 

in [c deni en ed by McCandless and Marshall (68) , using 
five measures of social acceptance; by Barry, Bacon, and Child (8) in 
a survey of 110 cultures in regard to socialization patterns; and by Good- 
enough (36) through parents” reports of their child-rearing practices. 

Ross, Fisher, and King (90) reviewed the literature on sucking be- 
havior in human and animal infants. Lakin (60) related personality 
factors in mothers to excessively crying (colicky) infants. Hopper and 
Pinneau (44) investigated the frequency of regurgitation in infanay as 
Telated to the amount of stimulation received from the mother. The re- 
lation between techniques of feeding and bowel training during infancy 
to later childhood behavior were interpreted through two psychoanalytic 
hypotheses by Bernstein (11) from curren 


t files in a well-baby clinic. 

Sibling and Peer Relationships 
icati by Koch (53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59) were con- 
en pM aged 5 and 6 years, carefully selected and 
matched into 24 groups to study sex and sibling differences in relation 
to a variety of variables. Because this major research program was re- 
viewed b det (93), the separate reports are listed here only by title. 
Sacou studies of preschool children arare m N Beatum 

hall an cCandless 

(23), McCandless an Mars è 
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third years, problem 


me outstanding differences in the 
in the Belgian Congo and in the 
services to the group are expected 


d Marshall (67), 
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and Speroff (102). Dunnington (24) and Marshall (72) each wrote an 
evaluative survey of studies in this area. 


The evidence for and against the disturbing effects of aa a 
separation or maternal deprivation was produced in a number of p zd 
and by a variety of methods. Two extensive surveys of the a E 
were made by Glaser and Eisenberg (34) and by O'Connor (85). 0 P 
nor reported that the ambiguity of the hypotheses about disturbing e 


: e : : : jen 
fects of mother-child Separation, the failure to differentiate betwe 
mother separatio 


tradictory research reports tended t 
eralizations, Allen i 


ntiation process, he em- 
in this separation concept. 

greater amount of strong ep 
expressed by residential-nursery children over that of day-nursery chil- 
ren in both nursery and doll play. He reported the differences as effects 
of Separating two-year-old 


Heinicke (43) found a sig 


rom their parents, Prugh (87) re- 
ported on a ve-year study in the understanding and unate prever: 
tion of the chi d's possible traumatic reactions to hospitalization an 
illness 


tests between 4% and 6 years of 
Ors Were aware of divergent findings by others. They re- 
n emotional attachment. 
ck or lack of mothering 
Were Tesponsible for behavioral re- 
"pport for the doctrine of the permanency of 
lieved that Objective data of other 


can be interpreted in terms of the effects 


of specific kinds of Testrictions Upon infant learning 


Other Studies of Ea 


Gewirtz and Baer (32) and Gewirtz, Baer, anq Roth (33) have in- 
vestigated social deprivation of y ildren in an Sinerimental gite 
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uation. It appeared to them that the effectiveness of a representative social 
reinforcer may be enhanced by an operation of deprivation, as is the case 
for the reinforcers of primary appetitive drives like hunger and thirst. 
Geber’s study of African children in the first year of life (29) related 
psychomotor development to maternal behavior. She attributed the ac- 
celeration of African children above the norms for white European chil- 
dren to their almost constant, intimate physical association with the 
mother, her emotional acceptance of the infant, and almost continual 
communication with the infant. Sontag, Baker, and Nelson (101) re- 
Ported a longitudinal study of 140 children aged 3 to 12 years in which 
they found that such personality factors as aggressiveness, self-initiation, 
and competitiveness in the preschool child predicted mental acceleration 
in later years. Rabin (88) discussed the use of the Kibbutz as a labora- 
tory for testing psychodynamic hypotheses. Faigin (25) found wide in- 
dividual differences in frequencies of aggressive and dependent responses 
in her study of three groups of six toddlers, each observed in two 


Kibbutzim. X r 
here are numerous studies of infant behavior in animals. Melzack 


and Thompson (76) investigated the effects of early experience on the 
Social behavior of 21 Scottish terriers; the social and perceptual experi- 


ences of experimental animals were restricted in various degrees. The re- 
à competitive situation with 


Stricted ani rere strikingly inept in a pet s 

control bosam et is e they did not exhibit a sustained, qu 
Oriented curiosity toward other dogs. and were 373 to = E : re- 
Ciprocate the friendly approach of a man. pen ( ) aur To ion- 
ships between carly social experiences and adult ope e a in 
inbred mice, Levine (65) made a further study of infantile handling 
and adult avoidance learning in rats. 


Social Class Differences 


" : (39) made a comparison of the agreements 
si ator and Dare Calis abtsiaed in the study of lower and 
middle-class child-rearing practices tn peni d against bd ting to 
Pendent groups of investigators. ons Adm vot eh ag a € 

. . :ld.rearing to 8 5 5 
"^ pedis, wr poe even if it is a vi iei que inem d 
Alper. Blane and Abrams (2) used pom ES Ti finger painting. 
study child behavior and social-class di = At > Aa robs 
middle-class children showed a lower to T ermer (LLT investigated 
Crayons this class difference did not x" rasa egi pius 2 
Milieu differences in social competence ^ The rural children were more 

Ten on the Vineland Social Maturity e ci d the urban children at the 
advanced at the younger ages but were behin 


Older ages, 415 
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Studies on Aggression and Dependency 


les of BE. 
i i indicate the range of studies of ag 
El studies are cited here to indicate t à ved 
gNSE Otis and McCandless (86), Levin (62), Block iS rem. 
(12), Siegel (96, 97), Levin and Turgeon (64), Levin and ee 
Body (13), Lebo and Lebo (61), McKee and Leader (71), an 
0). " 
kw Pearce, and Dahms (116) studied both aggression and a 
d 


E . Mar- 
tion. Depen ency was investigated by Gewirtz (30), Beller (9, 10), 
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CHAPTER V 


Personality and Social Development 
in Childhood and Adolescence 


LOUIS P. THORPE and VIRGINIA JOHNSON 


Tue CONSTRUCTS of personality and social development in childhood have 
broadened to such an extent that separating them from other areas of 
development would be impossible as well as unwise. A spot check of ref- 
erences on research relating to children for 1958 indicates that approxi- 
mately 2 in 3 studies were either directly or indirectly concerned with 
material relating to personality and social development in certain of their 
aspects. 
In the main, the materials presented in the Review are expected to be 
oncerned with the "findings of completed research." However, a valuable 
mely, the bulletins of the Children's Bureau on 


published only 4 in some instances several decades, which have been 
only in part or Tis at all, providing a reservoir of research for 

à ; 7n the area of a given investigation, Such studies 

are listed in each issue of the bulletin uie ie hen *Research Pro- 
imple is the Human Relations Area Files being 
Supervision of the Carnegie Corporation in co-opera- 
-Partment of Health, Education, and Welfare (65) 
ities. Their stated purpose is that of “categorizing 
havior.” nd nonprimitive societies into 888 cate- 
vior. TUN implications of such a vast project for 
adults as related to either j dosi Social development of both children and 
Also of considerabl intra- or intercultural factors should be apparent. 
Siderable significance is the thorough historical review of 


ublished in 1955 by Baldwin (3). 
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child-rearing problems, in many ways expanding the older studies by the 
Fels Institute, by Havighurst, and by others in this area. 

A trend which came into greater prominence was that of making studies 
of the young of mammals; an illustration is the investigation by Thompson 
and Melzack (63) which demonstrated that the isolation of Scottie puppies 
markedly affected their later behavior, including problem solving, as com- 
pared with litter mates not so isolated. More and more credence was 
placed in the applicability of such findings to human young in the areas 
of personality and social development. 

Much less extensive, but noteworthy as a companion volume to the 
original Their Mothers’ Sons, which precipitated the momism controversy 
shortly after World War II, was Strecker and Lathbury's Their Mothers’ 
Daughters (61). The volume corroborated the findings of earlier investiga- 
tions, such as that of Levy, that dominant-dependency relationships between 
mother and daughter can become destructive of personality and social 


evelopment. 


The assumption that the home and family relationships are closely cor- 


related with the development of social skills and social participation was 
subjected to scrutiny by Warnath (67) at Columbia, who reported that 
the ability to make “positive impressions on one's peers" (or the opposite) 
1s related to experiences of positive or negative acceptance within the family. 
Another type of study, reported by Stott (59), indicated that the effect 
on children’s personality development of an unsettled family situation 
Was adverse in relation both to sense of security and feeling of identification 
with a group. Perry and others (53) found in a study of children and their 
families following the Vicksburg tornado (1953) that the emotional re- 
Sponses of these children were characterized by an actual change in intra- 


amily interpersonal dynamics. 

In the E of Mood research, Neiser (46) presented a study of the 
myths and customs surrounding the first-born. child in : — 
9rming, readable, and compact style. The study is hei T emen 
and reports summaries of current as well as older researches on this subject. 


Aggressive Behavior and Delinquency 
Asi ity development and social adjustment, research 
reporte pees on pmo and delinquency was related principally 
ON HE d iewing the literature on the 


Allacio school $ e dier 

elinguen E pmo found that rural-urban differentials were signifi- 
: . Len H 

pit in relation to juvenile delinquency. The 


Sychi i t that while the att ^ 
Out of A TO pan ien are nob necessarily pathological, they may 
Teflect Pin anm ills as well as feelings of hostility. 
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The current concern with the effect on children’s role expectations of 
comics and teen-age werewolf and blackboard jungle themes was reflected 
in a number of reports, including that of Siegel (57) who concluded that 
expectations regarding reality were modified by the content of dramatic 
presentations. This study followed Wertham’s earlier (1954) almost violent 
attack on the comics and their like which he dramatically entitled Seduction 
of the Innocent (68). 

Almost unique was the research by Glueck and Glueck (22), in which 
they investigated body types in relation to delinquency, comparing and 
matching 500 delinquent with 500 nondelinquent subjects, using an 
adaptation of Sheldon’s somatotyping techniques ( 
entirely acceptable to the latter individual). Subjects “bad” enough to 
qualify for matriculation at a correctional school tended to be predomi- 
nantly mesomorphic as to body type. Although no one, including the 

orward with a clear cause-and-effect answer to the 
finding, the statistical correlation secured apparently 


contributing dynamic factor in the case of delinquent 
boys was explored by Cohen (9), who concluded that since working class 
children are frustrated by the mores and pressures of the dominant middle 
class, the result may be a hostile subculture of delinquency. The self- 


Concept was found by Cole (10) to be useful as an index to personality 
types among Juvenile delinquents, 


Of the oad-survey type studies, Fj 


jects themselves, attitudes of the courts 
lases of the community, and the like. 


(15), who summarized represe; 


la ho Subsequently bp ie i 
7 Volving an introductory lecture on the 
psychobiology of sex followed by meeti ; y s bs 
mitted anonymously by the class. NBS given over to questinna Su 
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regarding sex-role patterns in young children and found that while the 
girls showed a stronger preference for the masculine than for the feminine 
role from the first through the fourth grades, this situation changed at 
the fifth grade to a predominant preference for their own-sex role. In 
another study, Gray (24) concluded that masculine and feminine roles 
were related to anxiety and social acceptance. In administering the Draw-a- 
Person test to elementary-school children, Swensen and Newton (62) found 


that sexual differentiation increased with age. 


Adolescence 


On the basis of teen-age culture as reflected by interview statements of 
the adolescents themselves, Remmers and Radler (54) presented a summary 
of the plans, problems, fears, prejudices, and beliefs of this group in relation 
to their peer culture. 

Undoubtedly the most extensive study of adolescents, other than those 
on delinquency reported in the years covered by this issue of the Review, 
was the long-term project conducted at New Haven by Gesell and his 
associates (21). The research design followed that of previous studies, in- 
cluding observations of the teen-ager in realistic situations, the sic pe 
tion of objective and projective tests, measurements of physical growth, pu 
interviews with the adolescent, his parents, and in some instances his 
teachers. Data were then sorted under various headings, including nine 
areas related to maturity. This study, as has been true of at ma 
gations by Gesell, was criticized for its premise-bias of the “deve xem 
Spiral" and maturation theories, into which constructs much of the 
material seems to have been fitted, willy-nilly. The greatest harm here 
Probably involves the misuse of such theories and interpretations. by 
Parents and others in their efforts to stereotype individual adolescents. It 
may be that the significance or contributions of the a o eia 
invalidated by a bias clearly stated and presented as a framework o 
refere A à A " 

i minor studies include those dealing wee eee yin atti- 
tudes and concepts among adolescents, such as the ana e o bec 
from the Purdue Opinion Panel on economic knowledge an 1 attitudes (70) 
among a nationwide sample of high-school students; the investigation of 
the development of occupational and migration expectations and choices 
among urban, small-town, and rural adolescent boys by Payne (52); and 
Various personality trait studies such as Stewart's factor-analyzed material 
(58) on the self-portraits of 40 male and 40 female adolescents involving 
Six clusters of variables which were correlated with measures of intelligence, 


Social behavior. personality adjustment, and motivation. 
3 


Character Development 


P erhaps because as a cultural group Americans have considerable re- 
Pressed guilt over character development or its deficiencies, character 
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studies as such are either ignored, treated somewhat as unwanted pu 
in reviews of personality and social development, or are so ne : 
premise that criteria of scientific research cannot be applied to tl ie 
However, a trend gradually is appearing which makes character as wes 
and its formation in the early years subjects for legitimate objective study. 
Pioneer research of this type was that undertaken in 1936 by Ligon (38) 
and continued to date by the Character Research Project at Union College 
in Schenectady, New York. The objective of the study is to devise more 
effective methods in character development through the experimental use 
of curriculum materials, the results of which are then analyzed, with 
revisions being adopted, and the learning process repeated. Although the 
design of this project has been criticized from the standpoint of experi- 
mental controls, the disposition of variables, definitions of terms and con- 
structs, and in other ways, it nevertheless appears to be significant in its 


goal of the development of character, and in its extent and long-term 
perspective. 


In 1949 the so-called “Kentucky movement” was initiated at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 


supplementing academic education with character edu- 
cation and training in moral and spiritual values. A thorough summary of 
the problems and findings of this project was published by Hartford (30). 


Personality Traits, Interests, and Attitudes 


The qualitative and quantitative as 


include a wide variety of c 


material (excep 
hood as such, 
uncommon. 


; ences on personality theory, little of t no 
t in the case of the psychoanalytic school) refers to child- 
However, studies of Special traits of personality are not 


in scribbling, drawing, and discussed their dynamic inter- 
relationships. Dowling (14) studied Personality factors and tolerance- 
intolerance ratings for high-school stud 


(1) asked 100 teachers, 500 girls, 
personality variables; self-opinion 
than those of the boys and than all 
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500 boys, to rate themselves on 22 
S of teachers were higher on all scales 
but three of the girls. 
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Davitz (11), after reviewing the contributions of research with children 
as related to theories of maladjustment, concluded that increased under- 
standing of the dynamics of child behavior would be furthered primarily 
by research focused on the child himself. The relating of social status among 
children and adolescents to various traits has been a frequently used device 
in personality research and was employed by Gronlund and Anderson (25) 
in correlating the personality characteristics of junior high-school pupils 
with social acceptance ratings. Miller (42) used sociometric methods to 
rate the social status of mentally superior, typical, and retarded fourth- 
and sixth-grade children; he found that the gifted pupils were both more 
popular and better able to predict the popularity of others than the other 
two groups. Newcomb (48) indicated that attitudes and personality changes 
are dynamically related to social changes in a student community. 

In view of current national and international affairs, of particular 
interest are controlled studies of the effects of various ethnic and social 
environments on children’s personality traits. In the case of American 
Indian and white children, Havighurst and Neugarten (31) published the 
results of a cross-cultural project involving children aged 6-18 in six 
Indian tribes and a Midwest “Jonesville” white community. In contrasting 
Chippewa Indian children with white children, Kerckhoff and McCormick 
(35) found that “marginal personality characteristics tend to develop in 
those who attempt identification with the dominant outgroup but who find 
a “relatively impermeable barrier” in so doing. However, direction toward 
the dominant group increases as the “permeability of the barrier” increases. 
Mead and Wolfenstein (41) edited a comprehensive collection of research 
Papers on the nature of childhood in contemporary cultures, stressing the 
relationships between type of environment and personality development. 


Exceptional Children 
increase in educational programs for chil- 


Ten with special problems, whether genius or — detiene. or bet 
Capped, emotionally disturbed or brain-damaged, or o € E OREM 
€ research reported in this field assumed major x HOTS. j 4 

The overwhelming bulk of material at the momen, d E to do 
Primarily with the salvaging of genius youth, d ee an am i p^ 
Ment problems of gifted children, of the edeonses n P appear t 
mentally retarded pupils. Concern with the gi enis Tex ss This 

b especially significant for future leadership d dod Vil macte sinas 
Point is emphasized by the long-term nature an 1 sd Universis whid 
9! such research as that on talented youth at Colum d iiber (31) pA 
Was reported in its preliminary phase by "osea "hil ven se 2 
Which involves a study of the education of talented chi , assi: 


Schools with their programs for the gifted, and the correlating of basic 


è i £ talent itself. 
Studies concerning the nature and function o 


Because of the widespread 
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DeHaan and Havighurst (12) reported on the Quincy Youth ceca 
ment Project, which concerned itself with the family relationships o a 
gifted child, case studies of developmental programs, and a detailed accour ' 
of a special class of gifted children. An annual convention of the Naana 
Association for Gifted Children went on record as emphasizing the needs 
of gifted children in all areas of development (33). 


In studying the friendship choices of gifted children, Mann (40) found 
a preference for other gifted children as friends when segregated workshop 
situations were contrasted with regular classroom environments. In their 
study of 1359 gifted white male high-school seniors, Bonsall and Stefflre 
(5) indicated that the so-called superior temperament attributed to these 
children stems more from socioeconomic level than from presumably 


L ught together the current research touching 
the personality and social adjustment of the deaf child; Norris and others 


(49) presented similar findings in the case of the blind child; Schonell (55) 
organized the research literature re] 


: i ating to the spastic child; and Devereux 
(13) summarized that for the emotionally disturbed subject. 


Guidance and Counseling 

Recent publications in guidance and co 
either with emotional problems (problem 
where in this issue) or with technique-e 


with research as such, Of the recent s 
mention, including Counseling and Guidance ir ion (29). 
the 1955 Yearbook of Education (28), and Esman’s volume (16) on new 


unseling tended to be concerned 
S Which have been reviewed else- 


frontiers, 


A single case study, adequately reported and challenging in its inter- 
personal implications for children, , Tiar 


erson r ten, is Carstenson’s “Auxiliary Chair Tech- 
nique” (7) of role playing with a ch; d by peer group children, 
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ture on play and play therapy generally, and Bettelheim (4) published 
another of his reports on the socioemotional adjustments of the children 
at the Orthopsychiatric School. 


Assessment 


The term assessment is here intended to include the wide range of social- 
developmental-personality tests and measurements, rating scales, interview 
techniques, case history data, sociometric findings, projective instruments, 
and the like. 

Sociometric techniques were widely accepted, and their adaptation to 
Various research areas was being explored further. In the classroom, soci- 
ometry continued to be important as a general methodology; Jensen (34) 
employed the classroom group situation as the basis for gathering observa- 
tional data; Northway and Weld (50) reported on the sociometric testing 
techniques employed ‘at the Toronto University Institute of Child Study. 

Refinements of observational techniques in relatively unconstrained and 
unstructured situations were reported by Murphy and the staff of the Sarah 
Lawrence Nursery School (45) ina two-volume work which, like most 
Presentations of such techniques, is open to the criticism that the — 
Criteria are subjective and dependent, at least to a pe. upon t pn 
and training of the observer. However, careful definition of terms and the 
framework of selectivity used have minimized this problem, and the mate- 
Nal is stimulating and challenging. : 

Teloscue for ascertaining relations between parents aad — ce 
tinued to be emphasized, for example, Hoton onena me E à 
lor obtaining descriptions of parent-child tee ea N — ne 
others’ objective method (44) for measunmg s eges e iiei 
Interactions, Developmental maturity scales, pue s Sue wv dica : 
McCleery Scale of Adolescent Development (52), are "inley" I d ay 

i ; y scales, such as Finley’s standardiza- 


he 1 cial maturit à 
le same can be said of so ial Opinions Inventory (18) as an index of 


tion and validation of the Soci d Nelson’ em 
Sadie RED E iin the upper grades and Nelson's new surv ey 
of “Tee ned [we high-school students (47) which is used in 
a similar way , hodi Rin: Detroi 

a MAY f the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
we Leland a ee and and techniques available for the 
ed a review 


Ongitudinal assessment of child development from birth to adolescence. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Learner: Self and Perception 


IRA J. GORDON and ARTHUR W. COMBS 


diu PAST decade saw a rapid growth of interest in the “self” and in the 
role of perception from a "self" point of view. In particular there were 
attempts to study the nature of the self-concept and its effect upon be- 
havior. Both self and perception were defined in a variety of ways from 
Very prescribed to very broad meanings. This led to much confusion in 
communication and research. For this review, self-concept is defined as the 
person as known to himself, particularly the stable, important, and typical 


aspects of himself as he perceives them (16). Perception is defined as the 
ficance to the immediate situa- 


s elf a ^ dee 
Process of attributing meaning and signi 
an the object perceived, as the 


Hon. It emphasizes the perceiver, rather th 
Organizer of his world. 


elf-Concept from 


Development of S 
Adolescence 


Infancy Through 

While the literature contained many discussions of the origins and 
evelopment of the child’s self, research was scant. Only one study (21) 
Was found which dealt with infancy; it was conducted on a pair of twins. 
ixon found that infants reacted earliest to the mirror image of mother, 
then they made a social reaction; they developed to the point of relating 


to self-image at about seven months. 


Childhood 
Fauls and Smith (25) foun j 
with appropriate sex role and perceive 


Correct sex-role behavior. The researchers I 
of play materials reflected his self-concept. Solley and Sommer (74) used 


à perception experiment with money as reward and found five- to seven- 
Year-olds saw what they wished to sce. They concluded that perceptual 


autism was a function of goaldirection. — . . : 
Several studies investigated the school child's perception of his parents. 


agan (41) found a trend toward perceiving the same sex parent as more 
reatening as children grew from six to 10 years of age; fathers were 

consistently perceived as less friendly and more dominating than mothers. 
awkes, Burchinal, and Gardner (33) use 


d that five-year-olds had clearly identified 
d their parents as showing them 
assumed that the child’s choice 


d a paper-and-pencil scale on 


idwest children and substantiated Kagan’s findings on the father. They 
generally viewed their relations with 


further reported that children 
irls reported more favorably than the boys. 


Parents as satisfactory; the 8! : 
orts as procedure for exploring the child's 


Several studies used self-rep : 
self-concept. Amatora (4) used a personality scale and found essential 
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agreement between self and peer ratings of fourth- through eighth-graders. 
She also found (3) most fluctuation on the 22 variables (traits) between 
age nine and age 11 and the least sex differences at age 13. Nine-year-old 
boys rated themselves as much more energetic, social, and calm than the 
girls reported themselves to be. Havighurst and MacDonald (31), using 
essays, found a progression from wanting to be like a particular person 
at age nine toward a composite ideal at 16. They cautioned that their 
results were obtained from samples which were not random. Perkins 
(63) applied the Q-sort technique to fourth- and sixth-graders and found 
sixth-graders and girls to have a higher agreement between self and 
ideal-self sorts than boys and fourth-graders. He further reported that 
change toward greater agreement (congruency) was not related to either 
change in school achievement or peer acceptance but was related to having 
teachers who had been through the Maryland Child-Study Program. 
Laird (43) used projective techniques and found that 11-year-old 
middle-class boys perceived self and school more favorably than lower- 
class boys and that the former were able to differentiate between teacher's 
acceptance of their behavior and acceptance of themselves. School Life 
(68) reported a study of nine-year-olds which revealed that retarded 


children perceived their handwriting as being of poorer form and less 
meaningful than that of normals. 


Slobetz and Lund ( 


resources, Of iali on good fortune, temper control, and other inner 
* 7*5 Special interest is the fact that this was action research. 


x erred i ildre? 
rather than using self-reports. the self. concepts of the ch 
Several studies used a variet J 
y of self- ado!e 
cents’ views of themselves. F reporting devices to tap 
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was a movement between the eighth and the tenth grade toward more 
positive self-evaluations and that self-reports were generally stable during 
this time. She found a positive relationship between poor ratings of 
adjustment and movement toward more positive self-ratings. Hill (36) 
also found a movement toward more positive self-statements from the 
ninth to the twelfth grade. Payne and Mussen (62) studied father-son 


relations through having both fill out a questionnaire and having the sons 


also take a projective story instrument. They found a relationship between 
tion of the home as close, warm, and 


identification with father and percep 

satisfying and of the father as a rewarding person. Strang (80) collected 
relatively unstructured composilions and analyzed them through a content- 
analysis approach. These themes, from many geographical regions, de- 
scribed the adolescents’ views of themselves, the world in which they 
lived, their bodies, social relations, relations with parents, and educational 
and vocational goals. This is the most comprehensive view of adolescents’ 


self-reports to date. Throughout the book, Strang presented, in addition 


to the data, a perceptual personality framework for understanding the 


adolescent. 


College students were studied by Rosen (67) who found, on the basis 
of the MMPI, that they perceived a high degree of defensiveness, morally 
i and high energy a$ highly desirable 


irreproachable behavior, extraversion, ; y 
traits. Perhaps his most significant conclusion, and one we will, refer to 
again in our discussion of measurement of self, was that the typical 

Matteson (53, 54) 


college student differed from the general population. n 
used a self-evaluation scale and agreed with Rosen's conclusion on the 


value of extraversion and high energy- He also found that those students 
Who sought counseling help had more self-understanding; this fact seemed 
to these writers to be related to the findings of Mussen and Jones (60). 


Developmental Theory 

In spite of the comparatively few studies of children of school age, it 
is encouraging to note that more studies attempted either to begin with a 
theoretical position or to emerge with possible theoretical contributions. 

A number of studies contributed to understanding the interplay between 
Perception of parents and self-concept. We have already mentioned some 
(25, 33, 41, 62). Helper (35) found a low relationship between ratings by 
Parents and eighth- and ninth-graders' self-reports. In an earlier study of 
Junior and senior high-school pupils (34), he attempted to apply S-R 
learning theory to learning of self-concept and found a tendency for a 
child’s identification with his parent to be related to parental reward 
though the tendency was not significant. He did not measure the child’s 
Perception of the parent as rewarding but used external criteria. 

Studies which measured the college student’s perception of parents 
disclosed: (a) The concept of identification was supported (28, 38, 64). 
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Perception of one’s body and self was related to one's perception o 
2 Mime of self and body (40). (c) Expression of — 
by the mother decreased the child’s perception of the mother as a x 
controlling freedom (1). (d) Women perceived their parents aper ri 
than men (28, 64). Gray and Klaus (28) cautioned that their met n 
ology may have led to bias in their results. Zuckerman, Baer, = 
Monashkin (85) studied patients and normals and found that acceptanc 


: digi: fs 
of parent was related to acceptance of other people, in keeping with sel 
developmental theory. 


The hypothesis that the self 


found support in the works o 


cited above, in Engel’s study 


-concept becomes more integrated with age 
f Perkins (63) and Hill (36) which were 

of adolescents (23), and in Balester’s md 
clusion (7) that adults gave more positive and more consistent pat 
reports than adolescents, Since these four studies all used self-reports an 
Q-sorts, the question must be raised as to whether the self-image becomes 
iti i or whether it is just reported this way as 
e. Murphy (59) concluded from his review 
inger research that the perceptual field moves toward a 


acceptable integration, This tends to support the 
notion of integration with age. 


Perceptual Theory 
of research in the area of self and perception has 
ertain aspects of the function of perception in 


Allport (2) critically analyzed all the major theories of perception and 
emerged with a general theory of event structure. While not directly 


t of self, his book implications for 
perception and learning. The view he ig ET the 


^ i d at was similar to 
transactional, phenomenological position, 


Role of Past Experience 


perception. 
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Relationship Between Adjustment 
and Self-Acceptance 


Two studies of adolescents revealed that delinquents perceived them- 
selves in less positive ways than normals (7, 48). Trent (81) explored 
New York Negro children’s self-acceptance through a sentence-completion 
instrument and reported a positive relationship between acceptance of 
self and acceptance of others. Reeves and Goldman (66) found that high- 
school students with less peer-group acceptance also shad greater dis- 
crepancy between perceived and actual social class position and suggested 
the need for further research in peer dynamics. 


Relationship Between Self and Group 


Several investigators addressed themselves to the problems of choice of 
friends and the influences of perception of self on perception of others. 
All dealt with college students. Halpern (29) found that the more satis- 
fied a student nurse was with herself, the better able she was to we 
another's response. Lundy and others (47) and p (71) = : 
relationship between perceived similarity of values an pe engs pi 
another; Smith (71) attempted to establish this as a causal € ME 
with some success. Harvey, Kelley. and Shapiro (30) manipu xs e i 
rating scores and found that students lowered their sium P ped 
had been ostensibly eyaluated porra our a on bets 
the opportunity, disassociated thelr riends e hig! 
raoa, In senal, the evidence supported a "ree Tengen pen: 
ception of one’s own values and both projection of these onto 


choice of friends perceived to be like self. 


Perception and Learning 


Self theory proposes that feelings of «me et = 
rejection, and the like would lower motivations, evel o vao om 
actual performance. Two studies of children were -— » a e 3 
investigated the difference between low achieving ie volis y cd 
bright boys im handling boy dolls and Driscol ep — s. She 
inferred self-concept from behavior and reported — ow 5 hievers saw 
selves as hemmed in, not free, inadequate, rejected, =o — " um 
emotion. She drew implications for education. Moustakas ( : $ Wes 
an action-research seminar program with teachers. He cited data w ich 
showed how change in teacher's behavior led to change in students’ per- 
ceptions of self and change in their behavior. 

achievement needs and selfratings were 


Th :onship between À ratings 
eiilored prose om conclusions which suggested the limitations of 
the self-ideal self-discrepancy criterion (51, 55). Cowen. Heilizer, and 


; <peri ‘hich used the individual's 
Ax igned a learning experiment w hic 
Send en feq d words as neutral or conflictful rather than the 
ati 
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H B n A led 
researcher’s estimate and reported that self-ideal discrepancies revea 
conflicts and influenced learning. 


. H d 
Parsons (61) investigated the relationship between self-esteem an 
performance in industrial Workers, 


blamed self for failure. 


Sommer (76) found that both 
the developme 


Bieri and Trieschman (9) reported th 


nance of individ 
enkin (37) critically Teviewed the 

concluded that hu 

influenced Perception. He reported 

ambiguity of definitions 


Perceptual Defense 


related to the above topic ig the problem of perceptual defense. 
Both cognitive and self theori i 


which suggests that we may be less 
than some might believe! 

In general, research in the area of Perceptual theory supported the COR" 
cept of the basic role of perception in behavior and personality dynamics 
(24). 
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Measurement of Self: Research Techniques 


Problems 


As we have indicated above, a fundamental problem is that of the 
development of valid measures of self-concept. Combs and Soper (16) 
discussed the confusion between self-concept and self-report and suggested 
the need for greater precision of terminology and for approaches based 
upon observation of behavior. While several researches cited above inferred 
self-concept from projective devices, perceptual tasks, or behavior, the 
great majority used some form of self-report. This lack of distinction 
between the self-report and the self-concept in the literature has created 
considerable confusion. Did high congruence between reports of self and 
ideal self indicate adjustment or self-acceptance? Some researchers 
reported such a conclusion (10, 27, 44, 65, 72), while others questioned 
the validity of this assumption because of methodological problems and 
research findings (42, 45, 49, 86). Friedman (27) suggested the need for 
à combination of projective instruments and self-report approaches as the 
Way out. His evidence suggested that extremely high congruency was 
related to schizophrenia, while Kenny (42) reported that the score was 
meaningless unless social desirability was controlled. Lepine and Chodork- 
off (44) also reported that those with less adequate self-reports were more 


Situation-dominated. 

The heart of the problem was 
self-acceptance and adjustment 
Acceptance in operational, measura 


not the theory of a relationship between 
but the problem of definition of self. 
ble terms not based solely on self- 


reports, Although high reliability indexes were often reported, the question 
of validity of these measures as reflecting. self-concepts is still open. 


Another major problem is that many of the above studies have been 
gests certain limitations. While college 


One on college students; this sugg 3 
Students? behavior is human behavior, the question may be asked whether 


We are substituting a psychology of the white American college student 
for that of the white Norwegian rat. We still lack much information on 


children’s perceptions and conceptions of self. 


Instruments 
Investigators explored methodology and evaluated instruments. Cowen 
and others (19) found no relationship between scores on the Taylor 
AS or Bills Index and behavioral outcomes, and Cowen (17) further 
€xamined the Brownfain inventory and the Bills scale. Child, Frank, and 
torm (14) discovered no relationship between TAT scores and either 
Self-ratings or childhood experiences, while Berger (8) saw a relationship 
etween certain MMPI scales and expressed acceptance of self and others. 
Livson and Nichols (46) concluded that the more discriminations re- 
quired on Q-sorts the higher the reliability, while Fey (26) found that 
the validity of self-ratings increased when multiple items were used rather 
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than single items. Martire and Hornberger (52) found that there per 
high correlation for men on actual, ideal, and socially acceptable T. : 
ratings which were lowered by the latter for women. Cole (15) app d 
factor analysis procedures on Q-sorts data in a study of delinquents an 
found that two personality groups of delinquents could be identified. ; 
Several investigators designed or significantly modified procedures v 
obtaining self data, Spivack (78) developed a form of self-report for 
children. Hawkes, Burchinal, and Gardner (32) used interviews to de 
a scale for children's views of parents. Jourard and Lasakow jd 
developed a self-disclosure scale which revealed with whom the ee 
would discuss aspects of himself, Webb (83) devised a procedure by which 
the individual rated himself in reference to his immediate peer group. 
Arnold and Walter (5) found that when the Rotter Sentence Completion 
Test was changed from self- to other-reference, it yielded low reliability. 


Conclusions 


to design educatio 
he use of observati 
S to make valid inferences o 
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CHAPTER VII 


Learning: I. Understanding, Transfer, and Retention 


ROBERT C. CRAIG 


ade in this chapter to select those studies of the 
ve a bearing on the practical understanding 
and control of learning. The writers orientation was similar to that of 
Hilgard (33:486) and Burton (15) in their efforts to find and list 
practically important empirical relations, even though students of learn- 


ing disagree about the interpretation of these facts. References consistent 


with this orientation were examined for methodological adequacy, 


probable interest, and general availability. Since not all studies meeting 
these criteria reasonably well could be included, a somewhat arbitrary 
choice was made among similar studies in the same area of investigation. 
Finally, areas of marginal interest represented by isolated studies were 
dropped altogether, as ‘were areas treated more intensively in other sections 


of this issue. 


Ax ATTEMPT has been m 
past three years which ha 


arning Studies 


Scope of Le 


The reviews of Estes (24); Walker (84), and Lawrence (47) provided 
year-by-year coverage of theory and research in the psychology of learn- 
ing. Attempts to extend the concepts and methods of the animal laboratory 
to simple perceptual, verbal, and motor learning in humans were pursued 
with vigor. Within a sharply limited range of human behavior these 
studies contributed to the development of principles which may become 
educational hypotheses. They were not prepared nor did they often 
attempt to deal with complex skills, attitudes, and problem solving, or 


With the processes of grouP lea 
Research in the applied psychology 


Validate o : rinciples à 
r qualify laboratory P. 3 i i; 
characterise af the educational enterprise. The influence of clinical and 


Social psychology was manifested frequently in the concern for individual 

differences: fairly often in the choice of controls: and occasionally m 

the choice ot a ems, the use of comprehensive criteria, and naturalistic 
, 


Settings, 
The investigators 
methods within any ! 


rning. " 
of learning featured efforts to 


nd procedures in a setting more 


oom learning seldom found their issues or 
dentifiable model of learning. As = the sig- 
nificance and generality of their results were hom pen to tie cito 
Areas investigated. The best of the method studies w Bo ith 
the relative effectiveness of instructiona which 


of classr 


] appro aches v 
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y informed 
nevertheless were similar in that they metal ies i 
ini i - Of definitely lesser va a 
inion or a history of successful use. 4 s 
Yon of studies demonstrating that if you teach a skill or concept to o 


group and not to another, you can predict with some certainty the group 
which will excel on "appropriate" measures. 


Goals and Motivation 
Educational interpretations of the learni 


x : "nitial 
role.to the goals of the individual learner. Sears (70) described the initia 
phase of a research 


; respect to simple 
Sivertsen (73) sharply criticize 
presented an illustration of a type of study of probably greater value. 


A EH $ . t 
Some evidence (10, 29) of a Positive relationship between studen 
interest and achievement was 


ever, Savignano (67) found th 
With activities based on existing hob 
academic gains or produce broader 


ifferences in a rather general and stable achievement need, inferred 
from th 


ven in connection with pictures like those 
of the Thematic Apperception Test, were found to be related to verbal 
(35, 38) but not to improvement in 
less important than nonacademic 
children's form of a questionnaire 


Palermo, and McCandl 


urlock’s widely quoted findings 
ve been Svergeneralizec 
led her to explore and contro. 

cing of trials as well as the 
incentive conditions used by Hurlock, No one condition was best for all 
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the grade-school pupils with whom she worked. Boys and bright pupils, 
for example. did better when praised or reproved than when ignored; but 
girls and dull pupils did not. Silberman (72) computed multiple correla- 
lions between pupil reading growth and the independent variables of 
teacher praise, reproof, praise by reproof, verbal output, and time devoted 
to reading skills. He attributed his failure to find significant relationships 
to the influence of other individual or contextual variables. Brackbill and 
Jack (14) noted the variability among children's performances under a 
single incentive condition. Their experiment demonstrated that when 
kindergarten. children. were permitted some choice in the incentive for 
Which they would strive. variability of performance on a discriminative 
task was markedly reduced. 

The schedule or pattern of incentives has an important influence on 
behavior, Kapos, Mech, and Fox (42. 43, 54) conducted an extensive series 
of studies in which various patterns of verbal reward or reinforcement, 
Such as praise for good work. were associated with routine arithmetical 
Performance. A given number of reinforcements was described as more 
effective in a periodic than in a random schedule, and when administered 
in 75 percent of the trials rather than in either a smaller percentage of 
trials or in all trials, Ferster and Sapon’s experiment (25) in the teaching 
of college German was notable because it was undoubtedly the forerunner 
of 1 assroom reinforcement according to 
aboratory by B. F. Skinner, a 
arkable control of the behavior 


_ Many attempts to schedule cl 
Principles developed in the animal 1 


PSychologist who has demonstrated rem 1 
9* rats and pigeons. Self-checking materials were designed so that a student 
geons. S : 


Progressed in such small steps that very few failures occurred and knowl- 
edge of results was immediate. This possibility of self-teaching in some 
Phases of the educational process was perhaps the chief advantage 
demonstrated in this experiment. for the number of subjects and modest 
Controls did not permit the presentation of convincing evidence of the 
Superiority of the experimental method over more conventional instruction, 
of unobtrusive social stimuli, such as a 
murmured “rood.” “mmm-hmm,” or a simple rephrasing of ea subject's 
response, hae been shown to be effective in modifying pp or motor 
Pechavior, McNair (52), for example. used reinforcers of in type s 
“ncourage subjects to keep talking. about projected slides. Hildum and 


; increase the frequency of either 
Tow, heir use could increase the 1 
Moe ae ens iew on a social issue. Such demon- 


he systematic scheduling 


Pro. or anti-atti i interv 

anti- les during an ; d 1: 
Strations eene Ye subtle effects of teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil 
rj Dow cd 


z “ »ai ivi 
ast as important as announced" incentives. 


ts of research on motivation appeared. The 
ska Symposium (39, 40, 41) provided an 
Overview of current theory and research on ei (^3 a — 
oe i ri i 7, 18) analyze 
rom i i s to social theories. Symonds " 
Physiological processes i 
the Sridenes pet ase to the use of reward and punishment as the 
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; arn 
second and third articles in his series on “What Education insu 
from Psychology." Tyler’s review (79) of studies on ES Pape 
and identification of gifted pupils was timely. Finally, Hi ced A 
Theories of Learning (33:427-33) contained an excellent ps n 
accumulating evidence which suggests the inadequacy of the p 
need-reduction or drive-reduction concept of motivation. 


Concepts, Understandings, and Principles 


Cognitive outcomes of broad utility w 
of comparative methods studies. 
Such outcomes can be taught a 
Ojemann and his associates (62) 
and health in order to develop a 
of human behavior. The materia 
children when their teachers we 
training. Severa] other 


i er 
ere emphasized in a large d 
Those which merely demonstrate s 
re literally too numerous to men 


h stion in 
ninth-grade science (13), (b group methods vs. teacher instruction i 
algebra (37) and college 


centered” ys, 


(63). 


"teacher-centereq? 


d each answer after o 
(26) reported that “fy 
learning when the criter: 
of concepts, or success 


rtz 
ne try. Carpenter (16) and Forgus and pen 
was more efficient than - 
bility to verbalize the meaning 


ir 
With sixth-grade pupils. A thí 
group, given the answers to individ 
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inferior to the group given statements of principles. Since these informa- 
lion conditions approximated the inductive and deductive situations, the 
findings appear to conflict with the results of some previous classroom 
studies. Classroom conditions may make it difficult to insure that the 
student apply dictated principles until they are thoroughly understood and 
can be used independently. On the other hand, the present experiments 
did not equate the degree of initial learning under all treatments. But 


they did equate instructional time, an important variable in education. 


The learning of a concept for a class of words, drawings, pictures, or 
Objects was studied with laboratory methods and adult subjects. Some 
findings may be briefly indicated. When items were presented one at a 
lime in a series, grouping the items according to class facilitated the 
learning of class concepts (61). Similarity among examples of a class that 
Was not relevant to the concept slowed learning (22, 81). Massed and 
distributed practice were equally effective (81). Whether or not concepts 
Were learned better from drawings or models or when viewed simultane- 
ously rather than serially, depended upon the concept and the measure 
of learning (57). There was no regular order of difficulty for concepts 

ased on object, form, number, or color, that was independent of the 
class or the measure of learning (57, 93). 
ount of the early development of concepts 
Was a case study by Navarra (58). The data were stenographic records of 
Overt activities and verbalizations with respect to natural phenomena of 
a boy from age three to age six. The insights and hypotheses provided 
Constituted a strong endorsement of the value of research in naturalistic 


Settings, 


The most intriguing recent acc 


Skill 
ecent research appeared in two curricular 
f particularly essential skills, i.e., language 
(89, 90). The “meaning” method of 
ties may be regarded as an impor- 
emphasizing the influence of pre- 
standings upon the acquisition of 
raining, and several investigations 
the learning of skills are reviewed 


Comprehensive reviews of r 
areas which aim at the learning © 
arts (1, 30, 31) and arithmetic (99. 
teaching arithmetic and readiness activi 
tant educational application of theory, 
viously developed concepts and under 
skills, This is a form of transfer of t 
Pertinent to the function of transfer in 
im the section of that title. 

Additional studies relevant to 

* topic, “Goals and Motivation; 

e ults. 
ius pua py o i tarts of experienced runners 

toward the ideal pattern. For the learning of 


Clearly aided their progress 


Wely related to absolute frequency 
relative frequency. In a complex 
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Kent, and Mote (5) a signal confirming on-target time did not aren 
influence the acquisition of skill over a 66-day practice period. Stockbr id a 
and Chambers (75) in a study of rifle aiming concluded that for pea S 
purposes there is no advantage in providing knowledge of results 
learning if it will not be available when the skill is performed. 

Several studies documented the e 


ffects of systematic practice and review 
upon a particular skill or phase o 


f a skill. Meddleton (55) demonstrated 
experimentally that carefully compiled and graded number tta on, 
would lead to better progress than less carefully considered put 
presentation and practice, and Mason (53) reported similar findings els 
respect to learning word discriminations. When equally systematic: 
different methods often appeared about equally effective. Word owner 
a skill or skills of some current interest, can be improved by visual, 
phonetic, or kinesthetic approaches, or various combinations of these 
approaches, The finding of Mills’s study (56) in grades 2, 3, and 4 = 
that bright children learned readily regardless of the method used, ant 
in the same study, methods differences for children of low intelligence 
Were not statistically significant. Wilson and Leavell (92) reported reading 
gains as a result of each of six types of improvement programs. ‘The com- 


parative standi roups of tenth-grade students taught by 
different metho. the reading tests used. 


minutes ever 

1 » Q 
high-school freshmen and college groups in this respect. Levin (48) 
differences and reported extreme stability "a 
. " ce. 
of the spacing of paar 
i he whole method was supe A 

n learning rifle marksmanship, but i tumbling a 

ape 8 smanship, but in i 
ndo orci (91) found no differences in stunt learning hi 
were significantly related to Practice on th ice on th 

e wl . practice 
first half, then the While whole stunt vs I 


Transfer of Training 
The learning of greatest significance 
transferred to new Situations, Transfe 
of the investigations re 


and Principles.” The st 


n e 
for education is that which can b 
3 row 
ported in the secti 
udies relating transfer to activity (16, 21, 26, 2 
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Using the criterion of general academic performance, two well-controlled 
studies of remedial reading on the college level provided contrasting 
results which can be related to differences in the type of improvement 
initially achieved. McDonald (49) described a reading improvement 
program at Cornell which emphasized vocabulary development through a 
study of word context and derivation. A semester of this training led to 
improved comprehension, as well as speed, and to improvement in general 
grade-point average that was still evident three semesters later. On the 
other hand, an intensive 27-hour program at Wayne University, described 
by Reed (65), led to gains in reading speed, but to no improvement in 
vocabulary or comprehension and no gains in honor-point ratio. 
Schwartz (68) reported a surprising 104-percent gain in reading speed 
for technical material as a result of only seven hours of accelerator training 
on nontechnical material. There was a slight decline in comprehension for 
the technical material. : f ! P 

Teaching for transfer was not effective in one study. Nelson's analysis 
of variance (59) revealed that a deliberate emphasis on transfer possibili- 
lies was of no advantage in the initial stages of separate apum dien 
related gross motor skills, but such emphasis did prove helpful in teaching 
the subsequent skill. Learning one of two related skills and then the 
other, was more effective than alternation in practice. p was 
a direct function of the amount of variability in practice in Duncan's 
study (23) of practice with multiple vs. single pate anetor tais 
With code-substitution learning, however, Warren (88) reporte that 
Practicing the same task for 16 days was as effective per bea 
as practicing a different task each day. He attributed his results to the 


effects of adjustment to the learning situation. . : 
One of ihe most ambitious transfer studies in applied settings was that 


of Stolurow, Hodgson, and Silva (76) E oetan percipi mn 
ciated with different patterns of technical-school - pni. pie 
eXperience in the Air Force. When the pepe n pe Bes 
trainees to learn associations among causes an AR aa Be ee 
irection and then in the reverse. small or - qe ive m er 
Was found, An important exception occurred. lm the pes — p 
Were learned to a rather high degree, as Ke um wor — p 
transfer was positive. The authors suggested that their en us puto 
Or other diagnostic tasks of a similar perci o mel 
lagnosis, Educational diagnosis also comes readily io Pip mp em 
e a negative transfer from a cause-symptom mm a ide ti 
training | classroom to the symptom-cause problems 0 


lagnosis? 


The effects of pretraining on learning and performance of a variety of 


Simple tasks were studied intensively by Spiker m Pin —Á pe 

owa Child Welfare Research Station. Results of particular es iden 
Teviewed by Sears (69); included finding that a a ^p —€— 
Or a set of stimuli increased the tendency to generalize other resp 
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among them, that the concept of “middle-sized” enabled children mi 
a related discrimination more quickly, and that attaching labels to d 
enabled discriminations to be learned more rapidly. On the other. d 
verbal pretraining was not effective with a more complex finger pennor Be 
task (9), and the prior learning of related mechanical principles ue eal 
little value in learning motor skills, such as those taught in phys 
education, involving body movement and large muscle activity (18). 


Retention and Forgetting 
The results of several studies indi 


: H : : : " ms 
retained for appreciable periods. The reading improvement progra 
reviewed under the topics, “Skills” 


ages by dropping Out facts when a preselected 
as achieved, Retention was an increasing dee 
rning, and retention curves indicated that intratas' 
1 Ponsible for the initis rapid decrement follow- 
ing learning. Yuker (94) f 8toup recall of prose material wa5 
superior to the recall þ in the group au that co-operative 


i by 
© Broups in recall. A tudy of groups 
Anderson (3) demonstrated that pce ad Pa pn educa- 


t 
intervening activity. Ausubel, Schpoon 
and Cukier (7) considered the influence of itid to remember in !?? 
retention of school learnings, When ; 


ing 
: ; intent was introduced following 
learning rather than before, no influence o 
scores, 
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Progress in defining the effects of such factors as similar learnings, 
degree of learning, and type of material on the forgetting of nonsense 
Syllables or word lists was summarized by Underwood (80) and Lawrence 
(47). Underwood's review assigned a much more prominent role to 
interference from previously learned materials, i.e., proactive inhibition, 
than has been customary in or out of the laboratory. Ausubel, Robbins, 
and Blake (6) accounted for inhibition in typical school learning in terms 
of proactive inhibition through a failure to disassociate new concepts 
from old. They predicted that interpolated learning designed to facilitate 
disassociation would also improve recall. Their experimental results were 
consistent with their theory and prediction. 

Motor learning has been regarded as particularly resistant to forgetting, 
Probably as a result of overlearning. Neumann and Ammons (60) re- 
ported almost complete loss of learned skill on a single perceptual-motor 
task after one year although relearning was rapid. Ammons and his co- 
workers (2) also studied retention of a procedural task (object arrange- 
ment) and an airplane control tracking task learned to a moderate or 
high level of initial skill over periods up to two years. Absolute loss in level 
of proficiency increased with the length of the no-practice period. Because 
the differences associated with greater degrees of learning were overcome 
in the first few minutes of retraining, they concluded that overlearning 


Was not particularly helpful. ns ; i 
Although stimulus-response analyses of quantitative changes in retention 
t=) 


i oncerned wi 
clearly dominated the study of memory, a few studies were concern with 
an analysis of individual differences in the repro- 
a s 


Gomulicki (29) plotted a bimodal distribution 
9f subjects with respect to preference for omitting or "eh when 
Verbatim recall was impossible. Subjects were normally us y on all 
other measures which were based on a word count of repro p materials, 
Walker and Veroff (85) found some support for Gestalt hypotheses of 
reconstruction in recall although individual differences = large. Saul 
(66), however, could find no evidence of i wh changes; such as 
trends toward closure, symmetry, and the like, when a recognition 


measure was used. 


qualitative changes. In 
duction of prose passages, 


Terminal Comments 


iticisms might be leveled at the research of the period 
ie par nit of the —— ilar Re 
Were sharply limited by the boundary conditions of t = a righ eories, 
while the efforts of classroom ig eins often seemed to lack direction. 
ere or optimism, however. , 
te eee iia not reviewed here, that the gs Ed pes d 
by other disciplines were beginning to broaden cena, henna deque 
Some attempts to “hold the line” until simple R ipe intensively with 
“derstood, Some experimental psychologists wor a 
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s i S ses. 
u ju a w isti i { and res pons 
human s bje: ts and with distinctively human motives 


i generality of 
Educational psychologists raised questions about the generality 


A i ing, 
commonly accepted principles for the control of learning and, in so doing 

i i g rs. m 
loco p um e diss of classroom ln eias 
employed reasonably adequate statistical techniques ep i eet of 
results of these experiments raised doubts about the i p adit 
methods differences which are defined in terms of broad inten s 
teacher activities rather than what the learner experiences. 


ing 
a time of questioning and of phe 
^». The climate was favorable for further jm 
ontrol of the practically important fea 
dividuals learn. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Learning: II. Problem Solving and Related Topics 


BERNARD R. CORMAN 


The PROBLEM in reviewing the research on problem solving is to know 
just what this term includes. Shortly before the beginning of the period 
under review, 40 distinguished researchers met to survey the field of 
* They failed to delimit the research area, nor 
could they agree on much (42). When such disagreement exists, the 
safest position for a reviewer is a straddle. We shall consider problem 
solving as meaning the behaviors that researchers, who say they are 
studying problem solving, study. No reports on nonhuman problem 
solving or on the behavior of mental patients have been examined. Equally 
arbitrarily, the universe for this review was limited to journal articles. 
Finally, in what follows, no distinctions have been made among problem 
solving, thinking, and reasoning. 

This review has been organized around these rubrics: (a) studies 
dealing with personality and other traits of problem solvers, (b) studies 
involving the experimenters’ manipulation of the problematic situation, 
(c) studies in which the central focus was on hypothetical processes 
occurring during the course of problem solving and studies of response 
Variables, and (d) statements about methodological problems not con- 
veniently dealt with under the preceding headings. Like most classifica- 
tions, this ordering imposes neater separations than in fact exist. 


& 
human problem solving.’ 


Problem Solvers 


uestions explored during the review period 
lability to reason and to solve problems. 


he question was dealt with by Guilford and his associates in a number 

of factor-analytic explorations. only four of which are cited here (7, 38, 
39, 48), When batteries of tests of “reasoning,” “planning ability,” and 
“creative ability in the arts” were factored, most of the variation was 
accounted for by previously established primary mental ability and 
evaluative factors. Some new factors did emerge. Thurstone’s earlier 
Ypothesis of a “general reasoning” factor seemed best interpreted as 
eseribing an “ability to define problems.” A test, based to some extent 

9n Guilford's descriptions, was developed and gave evidence of discrimi- 
). Related findings on the issue 


Dating creative machine designers (71 : $ 
of general vs. specific abilities in problem solving were reported in several 


ess elaborate studies (8, 20, 98). — . 
Ifa general problem-solving ability is assumed, it becomes reasonable 
to raise questions about the characteristics of good and poor problem 
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Was whether there is a genera 
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solvers. Barron (4, 5) examined personality differences of d E 
captains identified as "original" and “non-original. Originals Im ea 
to be more independent in judgment, more complex persona on I i 
self-assertive, and more given to rejecting suppression as a mechani á 
i nships were also reported betwee 
situations and the solver’s attitude 


(84), achievement motivation (27) 
(69), and attitudes toward pro 
with the last relationship, Care 


: i A 
gned to change attitudes. Perhaps the am 
e area of attitude and thought w 


) which developed a basis for a 
research program, 


The relationship of “rigidity” and problem solving was iei! 
researched during the period of this review. The major issue in most © 
© consider rigidit 


H . * L 
the latter view. Levitt (53), in a mos 


P tic" think- 
ing (77), o variations ; task (1, 59), of dogmatic 


p ja- 
), and of simple associ 


$ Haine mely int, A h necessarily 
incomplete, examination of th, . Y Interesting, thoug! 


€ hypothesis 
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in which the variable manipulated was the “atmosphere” in which the 
problem solving occurred. Maier and Maier (60), for example, contrasted 
the effects on group problem solving of situations involving “free” and 
“developmental” discussion and reported differences in both the content 
and quality of solutions. Related findings were given by Ziller (91) who 
found, in addition, that in the group-centered setting the decisions reached 
showed greater awareness of the complexities of the problem and a greater 
assumption of personal risk by the decision makers. A contradictory 
conclusion was reached by Calvin, Hoffman, and Harden (10) who dis- 
covered no differences in the solutions of problems by bright students 
in permissive as contrasted with authoritarian climates and found, more- 
over, that dull students prospered most in the authoritarian situation. 

Possibly the apparent differences in these reports may be explained 
by examining the extent to which the experimental settings permitted 
the generation of relevant information. Lorge and his co-workers (56) 
summarized a series of their studies in which the “reality” of the prob- 
lem presentation method was one of several variables examined. No 
differences were found among seven treatments which varied from a 
simple verbal presentation of the problem to a presentation a which 
the problem solvers were taken to a specially constructed T sating 
and were permitted to manipulate and solve the problem = t a n 
The failure to find differences was explained by the fact that F an iin 
Were permitted to ask as many questions as they wished in = oping 
information. Differences were found in the quality of group E aa e 
With individual solutions, but these differences were iiber da le 
following from the fullness of the relevant information produ 


i i Its, was 
ituati i retation, but for different resu a 
Broup situation. A related interp ; e rdum br 


given 63) for the group-in 
imr NS dais were developed by Lorge and Solomon 
: H rt 
i i f a principle served 
Information given as guidance to the discovery o i | 
as the osea di E da in experiments by Creig / isdem (m, 
and Corman (15). With minor differences, m en o 7 sop eris 
Some outside direction proved more oiei h "o Fs reesei with 
rarlier evidence that the efficacy of search N rovided evi- 
fet Smosnts uf ME s s ra um la the experi- 
ence that the efficiency of problem uim poeti (9), ae 
the Mer varied the specificity he ade ed the number of possible 
: relevance at informatior fem y eee however, that while 
alternative solutions (3). Wiggins (89) sep f the stimulus, the per- 
în ormational cues decreased the ambiguity o ^ 


igni tly. 
"hmance itself was not ee rive NM Maltzman, Eisman, 
x the class 
ore directly related to 


iati f text 
B iff es when three variations o 

and found no differenc sche e ad 

Dr dor demonstration, and problem-solving 
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hysics; Lahti (51) could find 
Preceded the solving of a problem from phy E 
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no differences on a general problem-solving test between physical science 
students taught by an inductive-deductive method and their controls. While 
the need for experiments like these, done under classroom conditions, 
is as pressing as ever, it is probably true that they will have to wait for 
a clearer del'neation of the significant variables. 


ade in problem solving came in for consider- 
e period of this revjew. Saugstad (18) re- 
ndulum problem and hypothesized that neither 
organization explained the ability to see new 


; he analysis (79, 80). Leading to analogous con- 

Cos nS Were researches by Flavell, Cooper, and Loiselle (24), Staats 
(85), and Swartz (86). 

Fssentially the same issue Was attacked in simple verbal problems by 

(46). It we Judson and Cofer (45), and Judson, Cofer, and Gelfand 
Was i . 


+ 2 it 
ent to a new combination of nami 
ted generalization. Foss (26) argu 


à s nt 
ua clou " Íreque 
repetition. Sness because of their q 


While the reinforcement ex i i ving“ 
was most frequent, other hearen p tsoning ge ere 
Deutsch (17, 18) attacked Hull’s erivations ren Mus im logically 
inconsistent with Hull’s Postulates ang devel è ^er Be in which 
insight reduces to a form of Teasoning, A is I ge sd synthesis 
of S-R and cognitive theory, à la Harlow. E cata d by Galante 
and Gerstenhaber (30) which led to the EA a aine adio amati 
others—that subjects would move from so-called n e ype m wt cogni 
tive approaches as the “pay-off” changed air » to test 1° 
hypothesis reported a confirmation of it (31) A oa model whic? 
» pssentially an analogy with the electronic Sutton condi 
analogy is disclaimed—yy; ewell Shaw. anid Simon. (7 
A review of studies of t f: : 


h - the 
* sequence of events assumed to occur in 
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period between the presentation of the stimulus and the formation of a 
cognitive response was presented by Flavell and Draguns (25) and was 
used as a point of departure for what is called a microgenetic approach. 

For this reviewer one of the most interesting theoretical lines was 
that developed by a number of experimenters whose principal concern 
was testing hypotheses derived from a combination of information, game, 
and reinforcement theory. Only a few of the many studies undertaken 
are cited here (14, 21, 36, 37). The studies point up the nonrational, 
but predictable. basis of response choices in the decision-making situa- 
tion. The line should have a fruitful extension in the period ahead. 

In addition, there were descriptive analyses of problem solving in 
multiplication and division (40), in subtraction (33), in three-term series 
problems (43), and in connection with problems appearing in the ACE 
examination (2). Gaier (29) developed a test which differentiated be- 
tween subjects who preferred to use principles rather than facts” in 
solving problems and found evidence that the test predicted achievement 
ina mechanics course. Ray (73) reported that solutions of a problem, 
which involved the search for a malfunction and which were preceded 

Y the subjects? reporting what they would do, were more successful in 
terms of repetitive errors and trials than were solutions not accompanied 


by such verbal reports. 
Other Issues 
In a much quoted paper, Ray (72) described a number of more com- 


Plex tasks for use in the study of human problem solving and identified 


: ht to satisfy. His paper reflected 
Some conditi ;hich such problems oug d € 
a pm period to the necessity of ordering the 


4 greater sensitivity during t 
o sensitivity g : 
that they ] ve useful (6, 22, 34, 97, 65, 15, 87). To | 
3 hoped would prove 
reviewer I , intriguing of these was an electronic device described 
r the most intrig o of processes in solving any 


by John (44), which permits the study dip feudali Music 
Problem in which relationships can be state 


logic. He developed a number of possible process measures, Unfortunately, 


the device Se ev iv . : 
e 1s expensive. f theory construction with respect 
mo T ^ m 
Marx (64) analyzed the probler st be conceptualized in explaining 


A i 1 
9 the intervening vases apa (55) reported a study of the 
Problem.solvine processes. Lorge 
SP 


validity of written reports of problem solving by teams and by individuals, 
: s 


A t somewhat inferior to their 
i write a report 3 : 
€ that teams gee discussion by Kelvin (47) chides 
Ctual performance. An 1 5 


1 ists’ roaches are more 
Psychologists for believing that the physiologists’ app 
4 S 5 i n. 
9 jective and more basic than their ow: 


Conclusions 
luding reviews of problem-solving re- 
: sf This response does not 
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CHAPTER IX 


Learning: III. Attitudes and Values 


IRVIN JACK LEHMANN* 
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Development 
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One process by which attitudes and values are formed is that of 
identification with a person or object perceived by the individual. Children 
seek as models only those which exhibit characteristics they admire and 
would like to portray. Crane (5) asked 277 delinquent boys and girls 
ranging in age from nine to 14 years whom they would like to be like 
When adults and found that before age 12, girls consistently identified 
themselves. with the same-sexed family member while boys emulated 
Sports and historical figures. After age 12, boys identified themselves 
With other adults close to the family while girls chose adults outside 
the family circle, Rose (33) studied 510 rural high-school boys and girls 
in Minnesota and found that the most frequently mentioned reference 
&roup was the immediate family although in small families, outsiders 
more often than not were chosen as models. Despite slight differences 
oth studies showed the role of the family and other adults as identifying 
figures, . 

These studies reaffirmed the importance of identification and models in 
?rming attitudes and values. They also showed the importance of ethnic, 
Cultural, and racial factors in the development of attitudes and values. 


Change 


The degree and extent to which attitudes and values are modifiable 
depends upon the nature of the experience (39), the type of contact (14), 
Personality makeup of the individual (29), the group's approval of new 
attitudes (34), and the subject’s perception of the outcome (3, 16). 


Contact 


, 


Many investigators have shown that when an individual comes into 
Contact with a person or object, his attitudes and values undergo some 
change. Smith (39) compared a group of students who went to live and 
Study jn Europe for one year with their counterparts who remained 
In this country and found no significant change between the groups with 
Tespect to general attitudes of authoritarianism, ethnocentrism, and belief 
ìn democratic processes. The *Europe-group' developed a more favorable 
attitude toward the people in foreign countries after visiting with them, 

© changes being more pronounced for those who developed close. per- 
Sonal ties, McGuigan (25) found that living abroad develops higher 
Social values and a more submissive social adjustment. Tuckman and 

Orge (46) also found that when individuals learned more about a 
Particular group, the ensuing changes were significantly greater than 
In the case of subjects who did not have this experience. James (14) 
tested 4 group of 13-year-olds on ethnic attitudes before and after being 
taught by two African women teachers and found a significant change. 
andloch (10) polled 118 white women associated in various degrees 
with egroes in offices, factories, and sales positions and found much 
ess anti-Negro prejudice than reported elsewhere. Whether this was due 
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solely to work experience and contact is a matter of pere es ot 
other studies corroborated previous findings that a favorable e edm 
will be more likely to result in attitudinal change than does id x d 
However, the type of contact is important. James (14) believe natn 
the contact was reassuring, sociable, friendly. and enjoyable, the pers 
meeting would tend to like and feel friendly toward each other. 


College Experience 


Jacob (13) reviewed the research during the past 15 years on values 
held by college students and concluded th 
between the freshman and 
conducted at Vassar and 
conventional, more tolera 
more emphasis on intelle 
(17) retested 600 subje 
group of college studen 


at there were only slight changes 
senior years. Webster (48) reported on a study 
found that seniors were less authoritarian, e 
nt, more liberal in religious matters, and eph 
ctualism than when they were freshmen. Kelley 
cts after 20 years, and Nelson (28) retested : 
ts after 14 years. Both found that the o 
change was a more favorable attitude toward the church. Brown an 


s MSS n 
Bystrym (2) found that time spent at college had little qr dun 
authoritarian changes, but Plant (30) found that there was a significa 


. . . e +4 e 
€crease in ethnocentrism for high-school seniors who attended colleg 
but not for those who did not attend. 


Changes in attitudes and values during school 


e person's maturity or person 
the direct result 


and college years may 
ality, a function of the 
of college experience, or a combination 
3, 26, 47). There is no one factor which 

8e experience to explain changes in attitud 
and values (35). 


^ S 
attitudes regarded their r^ 
” attitude toward control. Se 
tween children's authoritari2 m 
ism and parental discipli d that for 515 fifilisaraders: autho"" 
tarianism was Positively related to parental pinares, Rose's que 
(33) also suggests that the intimacy of family life is related to the child 


o 
others (50) studied the pm 


and Levitt (24) studied 
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Koch (19, 20, 21) made an intensive study of personality and sibling 
relationships. Aspects of the work and emotional attitudes of 384 “normal” 
five- and six-year-old children from white, native-born, intact, urban, 
two- (or more) child families were correlated with ordinal position of 
the subject, sex of sibling, and age difference of sibling. She found that 
When the subjects were matched for age, socioeconomic status, and neigh- 
borhood of family residence, (a) girls were more aggressive when the 
sibling gap was less than two years; (b) girls were rated more enthusiastic 
by their teachers: (c) children with a male sibling were rated more am- 
bitious; (d) the wider the age difference between the siblings, the greater 
the number of interests: (e) first-borns were more curious than second- 
borns; and (f) boys with a much older sister tended to be somewhat 
withdrawn and dependent. The attitudes of these children toward their 
Peers depended not only upon ordinal position but upon the sex and age 
difference of the sibling. 


Personality Relationships 


Many investigators studied the relationship between attitudes and other 
Personality factors. Schaie (36) found that flexible individuals scored 
significantly higher than rigids on a scale of social responsibility. Spilka 
(40) and Spilka and Struening (41) found a significant relationship 
among ethnocentrism, anxiety, and rigidity. Rosenberg (34) reported 
that psychological depression is related to one’s attitude toward higher 
education, sociability, and college adjustment. Nelson and others (29) 
tested 400 subjects and found that frequency and amount of shift were 
related to the degree of submissiveness. 

Some investigators reported a positive relationship among attitudes, 
authoritarianism, and ethnocentrism. Jones and Morris (15) found a 
Substantial relationship between the conception of the good life and 
temperament. Rokeach and Fruchter (32) administered a battery of tests 
to 207 subjects attending college in New York and found a significant 
Positive relationship (r ranged from .53 to .64) among authoritarianism, 
rigidity, and ethnocentrism. Dowling (7) found that subjects who were 
Very tolerant or very intolerant in their attitudes toward Negroes tended 
to be nervous and displayed emotional conflicts, the middle scorers not 
displaying this behavioral pattern. Fey (9) studied 50 junior and senior 
Ollege women and found differences in authoritarianism and manifest 
Reeds between groups differing in their attitudes toward self-acceptance 
and acceptance p others. He also found a significant negative relation- 
ship between authoritarianism and (a) self-acceptance (r — —.36) and 
(b) acceptance of others (r = — 27). Siegel (38) reported that differ- 
Nees in degree of authoritarianism were associated with differences in 
the type of behavior displayed. uu 
Bg cte relationship between teachers’ authoritarianism and their attitude 
Ward school and children was investigated by Allen (1). Using the 
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F scale and MTAI on 1012 elementary-school and prospective teachers 
in New York, he found differences bety 


veen high and low F-scale eo 
itari ; ik o 
and their attitudes toward children. The nonauthoritarians were like y 
have or to maintain a stable, 


harmonious, and productive classroom 
atmosphere. 


Measurement Problems 

The pr 
were scales. 
jective tests, All are fraugh 


: i be 
demonstrated that scale and other instruments might 
partially accounted for ; 


Shelley (37) also believed 


is tes 


d 
ger (18) described a Q-sort metho 
and values which 


5 fn. an 
4 shows promise. Stern, Stein, 
discussed four methodologies in personality assessment. 


H b isciplinary 
Ctors in chan es, (b) an interdiscip 
approach in the Study of attitudes ang valus Are new instruments 
possibly based on results of factor. > 


analytic studies, 
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CHAPTER X 


Aging and Psychological Adjustment 


JAMES E. BIRREN 


Scaexriric and professional interest in older persons increased markedly 
Since the previous (1955) review of this topic. The present review em- 
Phasizes a discussion of trends rather than details of specific studies. 
Emphasis was given the problems of aging by a Congressional Act (Au- 
gust 1958) calling for a White House Conference on Aging in January 
1961. The President signed the bill which among its provisions calls for 
urthering research on aging. This act will no doubt give the field im- 
Petus and prestige like that given to the study of child development 
following the first White House Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children in 1909. The Council of State Governments also published its 
recommendations covering research and training as well as services for 
the aged (37). Centers for research on aging were established, and sev- 
eral child research institutes expanded their scope to include research on 
the later years. In some instances research on aging follows from longi- 
tudinal studies of development. 

Research on aging differs from that of early development for several 
reasons, among them that the daily life content of children and aging 
adults is so different. Conceivably adult adjustment, despite the differ- 
ence in content, might involve the same psychological mechanisms as in 
childhood, but this is by no means clear. Anderson (4) described a 
evelopmental model for aging which includes the variables pertinent 
to adjustment. He emphasized (a) changes with time in the nature of the 
tasks facing the individual; (b) the necessity for the individual to or- 
8anize a massive amount of experience of a lifetime; and (c) changes 
In the organism, particularly in speed and timing, which mediate the 
“nvironmental task and the experience and habits of the individual. 


State of Information 


The large number of conferences on aging held in recent years may 
Suggest that there has been a rapid increase in the number of published 
"esearch articles. In reality research increased slowly and in comparison 
With Published research on child development, the literature on aging 
k small (135). A review of the trends in research on aging in all dis- 
s lines was made by Shock (137). A useful summary of the literature 
E Available in the volume, Psychological Aspects of Aging (6), which 
O9ntaing prepared papers and the proceedings of a research conference 


o r m g 3 
n aging. The conference divided the material into five areas, all of 
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Mental and Physical Health 


Sociological research on aging tended to include health as a variable, 
and medical research to an increasing extent included data more char- 
acteristic of the socia] sciences (8, 27, 48, 73, 75, 140). 

This was particularly true in problems of retirement where there was 
the possibility of ill health leading to retirement or of retirement leading 
to ill health although data suggested the latter relation to be less com- 
mon than the former (8, 65, 108, 109, 134). The precise circumstance 
which terminates the life span is always to some extent accidental, and, 
thus, unrelated to many aspects of behavior up to that moment. Illness 
affects selected members of society and not everyone a little bit. On the 
i nsidered not the absence of disease but a 


-being and not merely the ab- 
efinition has useful conno- 
re able at present to incorporate the con- 
» mental, and social well-being" into a research 
grees of health in the individual. This gap be 
alth sciences will no doubt narrow in the 


| s ae n 
attitudes (1, 49. 121, 124), than "tors, such as education, abilities, 4 
A majo insi 7 
ported b a thers (autionalized persons over age 60 e 
À others Four topi idered: (4 
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upon adjustment, (b) health, (¢ use of condi health service? 
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high personal “morale” but whether activity is the dependent or inde- 
pendent variable was not clear. Good adjustment may lead to greater 
activity just as greater activity may facilitate personal adjustment. 
Most older persons are capable of living outside institutions. In 1950, 
almost 7 in 10 persons 65 years of age and over maintained households 
of their own, living with a spouse or other relative (144). Of all persons 
over age 65, only about 3 percent were living in institutions (144: Table 
4, P- 64). Adjustment to institutionalization (50, 96, 132, 138, 140, 152) 
ìs a deep and pervasive process for the individual and for the family; 
Yet it is obvious from the above figures that most families will not be 
faced with such an adjustment. Similarly the distress of hospitalization 
for mental illness, which is age-related, is limited to a small portion of 
the population. Although there was an increasing trend toward mental 
illness over age 65 (111), only about 1 percent of the population over age 
65 was in mental institutions. (111: Table 6, p. 66). Collectively mental 
Patients represent large problems for society, and they are great personal 
tragedies; yet most individuals need not expect to be hospitalized for 
menta] illness nor institutionalized for other reasons after age 65. Environ- 
Mental and social conditions are related to mental illness in later life 
although precisely how they are related is not clear. Marital status shows 
Significant differences in prevalence of mental illness, being relatively low 
for married individuals and high for single and divorced. First admissions 
to mental hospitals of persons over age 60 also vary with amount of 
education, economic status, and urban-rural origins (111: 21-23). It is 
then expected that as disease is increasingly eliminated from the popu- 
lation and as the economic position of older persons is improved, factors, 
Such as education and psychological traits, will be dominant concerns. 
ealth and economic security are coming to be regarded as important 
Prerequisites for adequate adjustment but are not the sufficient conditions. 


Adjustment and Employment 


Employment is a focus for many issues involving the aging individual: 
training or retraining (84), types of occupations (12, 23, 31, 33, 94), 
adaptation to retirement (107), health (8) and absenteeism (74), per- 
SOnality and attitudes (25, 113), and skills (83, 102, 110, 116, 136). 

ile many of the aspects are outside the purview of this review, most 
®spects do involve the processes of education and adaptation. In current 
Tesearch there is little evidence of the influence of adult education, and 
Some systematic studies of the optimum circumstances of learning in the 
Older adult would appear useful to a variety of professions. 


Learning 


Few studies of learning in the older adults have been published. Kor- 
Chin and Basowitz (86) repeated the Ruch type experiment on the role 
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" i ], 
of interference as a differential age factor in learning. They les 
contrary to Ruch, that interfering materials are more — dois 
than for young subjects. Gladis and Braun (55) used r PESE = 
in an attempt to study retroactive inhibition. Their results = EE en 
age difference in initial learning with small age perit the gener- 
These studies place considerable doubt upon the validity o E Sm 
alization that past learning has a greater effect upon anis mange: 
in old subjects. Studies are needed for comparison of differen rà dem 
learning materials Since motor learning may show different Tr. This aea 
comparing age groups than would verbal or symbolic materia * | id 
of work is particularly significant, for problems of adjustmen 


rior is 
the ability of the individual to depart from past modes of behavio 
important, 


Kay (79, 80) has show 
formance of a learning t 
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which can influence the ac 


" * my m in 
nd age differences. A possible age api oie 
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Mental Abilities 
Recent work subst 


à antiated the fa of 
main stable with age (11, 46, 72, 118, 153, 154). The significance 
this fact for adjustment ha 
gests that old 
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H F 1 
changes in mental abilities with age (3, 77, 78, $ed 
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put (21, 22, 42, 44, 93, 120). 
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age (85, 106), but further work is needed to distinguish the rapidity 
oÍ decay from the strength of the original percepts. 

Some of the age differences in mental test performance appear related 
to phenomena of set (60). In general, however, the cognitive tests have 
been unaccompanied by personality tests (24, 91, 92. 98, 117) which 
would help to separate transient and more permanent influences on per- 
formance, 


Perception 


Research continued to show that older persons have a greater fre- 
quency of sensory limitations (13, 19, 105, 129). Previous data showed 
color vision to be the most resistant to decline; but Gilbert (52), using 
à color matching test, showed a steady decline after the twenties. One 
of the issues appears to be the possible covariant of visual acuity under 
Some test conditions although there is a tendency for the lens to yellow, 
thus acting as a filter. Coppinger (36) studied visual flicker fusion, 
known to change with age, and found that increasing brightness did not 
minimize the age difference but actually increased it. 

The gradual reduction in high-tone hearing with age is amply veri- 
fied. Also the perception of speech in later life seems to depend upon 
actors in addition to pure-tone sensitivity. Schuknecht (130) related 
the loss of hearing sensitivity to two types of anatomic changes. 

Korchin and Basowitz (87) studied complex visual perception. by 
means of a graduated series of 13 line drawings ranging from a clear 
cat to a clear dog. Intermediate drawings were most ambiguous. Older 
Subjects (65-85 years of age) were significantly slower than the young 
(22.33 years of age) in identifying each drawing as a dog or a cat. Results 
Indicate that the principal characteristic of the older subjects was a slow- 
ness of response. Little evidence exists for an “intolerance of ambiguity” 
actor as a major explanation of the age difference in performance. 

Basowitz and Korchin (9) also studied perceptual closure, using frag- 
Mented drawings which the subjects had to identify. The older subjects 
(78 years of ase) made fewer correct identifications than the young 
(27 years of "d In a related study the same investigators used a 
Concealed fuire. tesk to measure “resistance to closure.” In this study the 
Young subjects completed more items correctly than the old. Wallace 
(151) also studied visual perception, using area of exposure as an ex- 
Perimental variable. The subjects were required to identify geometric 
ures, silhouettes of simple figures, and meaningful silhouettes both 
Simple and complex. Both increasing complexity and decreasing exposure 
appear to affect perception of older subjects more than young. 

Experiments of Birren and Botwinick (16) point both to a perceptual 
Speed factor in the judgment of line differences and to a residual age 
difference in speed, the natures of which were uncertain though localized 
‘0 the central nervous system. The evidence from these and other studies 
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Emotionality 


B vis opula- 
A considerable body of literature is being gathered in eA so- 
tions wherein age changes in emotional states may play a useful sug- 
matic or mental disorders (35, 54, 63, 88, 123, TA Maay of older 
gestions have been made for dealing with behavior probleme data are 
persons (20, 26, 28, 30, 51, 53, 56, 81, 82, 97, 159), yet fe organism 
available with which to characterize the nature of the ra co-work- 
in terms of energy arousal and activity patterns. Busse an A d popula- 
ers (27, 29), however, attempted to study noninstitutionalize be 
tions as controls for their clinic 
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a response. Birren’s considerations led up to but did not include the in- 
teraction of age changes in excitability and inhibitory control with age 
changes in association or habit strengths. Crossman and Szafran (40) 
considered the organism from the viewpoint of information theory. Here 
the conceptualization leads to measurements of information handling ca- 
pacity. This frame of reference is intermediate between Birren’s psycho- 
biological reduction and a pure association theory of aging of behavior. 
The latter has not as yet been developed explicitly. The conceptualiza- 
tions of Birren (14), Crossman and Szafran (40), and Welford (157) 
Tequire empirical development before we can judge their usefulness. 
Existing personality theories are limited since they provide, for the most 
Part, little opportunity for introducing a time-correlated mediating bio- 
logical factor to which individual differences must be related. Some ef- 
fort has been made to link the biological and psychological aspects of 
aging under the rubric of “stress.” However, the word stress tends to 
€ used as equivalent to the term adjustment; i.e., any situation to which 
an adjustment is required imposes a stress. Thus, retirement is a stress, 
family adjustments are a stress, and the pace of modern living is a stress. 
It is difficult to see as yet whether the use of the concept of stress has 
led to any clarity or separation of issues. 


Conclusions 


The high frequency of major personal adjustments required by changes 
in the environment in health and in interpersonal relations makes old 
age a very dynamic period. Adjustment in the later years is accom- 
Plished by an organism which, over a life span, has acquired an impos- 
mg mass of experience which must be integrated. Also, indigenous 
changes occur in the organism, e.g., in perception, in speed, and in tim- 
ing, which influence the interaction of the experience of the individual 
With the environmental tasks. These interactions are just beginning to 

* studied in research settings. 

Evidence suggests that the resolution of inner and outer forces in an 
acceptable pattern or adjustment will be made more efficiently and with 
ess stress as the educational level of the population continues to rise. In- 
Stitutionalization for all causes, including mental illness, is highest for 
those with limited education and low economic status, and who are unmar- 
ried. Because of the trend toward improved health in the early years, 
extended social security, and an increase in the educational level, the ad- 
JUstment of the older population may continually improve in successive 
8enerations, However, the trend toward smaller houses and urbanization 
may limit the opportunities of older persons for acceptable adjustment, 
At Present, the proportion of persons over age 65 who are institutional. 
ized is about 3 percent. There is a deficit of research on the great major- 
Y of the older population who are living in their own households. 
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; “succes cing" will 
Studies of normal modes of eS of A gens A o Miam 
help to provide basic principles with which to 3 n s AE e 
to meet better the needs of older persons and to deve op a Fee al 
pose and useful participation. Given certain pog em abt 
living arrangements, individuals do not obviously change 
“old” in their mode of adjustment at a particular age. —" 
Research is progressing rapidly on the specific aer en y odium 
fying life patterns in the later years; e.g., disease, et an iae em 
Slower to emerge is a developmental psychology of the ater y etin. 
upon research in the behavioral sciences. The lack of pertinen 


imitation 
in many aspects of “normal aging” likely reflects a conceptual limi 
of most behavior theories, 


h sestion; and 
such as those of learning, perception, 
personality, which have ney. 


er considered age as a variable. 
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versity, Press 23, Washington e fork. 
McFall, Kenneth H., Provost, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 


Ohio. 
McFarland, John W., 
Houston, Texas. 


Faculty of Education, University 


wkins, Bureau of Education Research, Board of Education, 


Home Economics Building, 


Superintendent, Houston Public Schools, 1300 Capitol Avenue, 
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McGauvran, Mary E., Dean of Women, and Professor of Education, State Teache 
College, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


j , The 
McGuire, Carson, Professor of Educational Psychology (Human Development) 
University of Texas, Austin 3, Texas. 
McKeachie, Wilbert J., Associate Profess 
Arbor, Michigan. 4 idy 
Mckenna Heres H., Associate Executive Secretary, Metropolitan School Stu 


E = York 
Council, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, New Yo: 
27, New York. 


» ] af New 
Mackenzie, Gordon Na Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
York 27, New York. 
McKillop, Anne Selley, Professor 
versity, New York 27, New York. University of 
McKim, Margaret G., Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. . -— f State and 
Mackintosh, Helen K., Chief, Elementary Schools Section, Division h Education, 
Local School Systems, U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


. ew 
McKone, Frederick W., Associate Professor, Teachers College of Connecticut, N 
ritain, Connecticut, Es U. S. Office 
McLaughlin, Kenneth F., Specialist for Appraisal of the Individual, ° 95. D. C 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington SM Duke 
cLendon, Jonathan C., Associate Professor, Department of Education, 
niversity, Durham, North Carolina. Professor of 
IcLure, William P., Director, Bureau of Educational Research and Pro 
ducation, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. College, 
cManus, R. Louise, Director, Division of Nursing Education, ‘Teachers 
olumbia University, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. Depart- 
«Morrow, John P., Director, Division of Research and Statistics, State 
ment of Education, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. : iversity, 
MeNally, Harold J., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. issinpi Southern 
cQuagge, Carl L., Professor of Educational Administration, Mississippi Sou 
College, Box 85, Station A, Hatti 


g esburg, Mississippi. 
McSwain, E. T., Dean, School of Educ 
inois, 


2 ers 
McTernan, John W., Director of Research Services, State University Teach 
College, Plattsburg, New York, 

ack, Esther, Assistant Pr 

ullman, ashington, iston, 

Modem, I. N., ounseling and Guidance (Private), 620 Sixth Avenue, Lewis 
Mallinson George Greisen, D i tern Michigen 

University, Kalamazoo, Michigan” Setiosl at Graduate Atuais Wel 
Maney, Ethel Swain, 121 Montgome: nsylvania. 
Manolakes, George, Reider P ed Y os ped 


rofes i iversity, 
ington Square, New York 3, New You Education, New York Univ 


l, Herschel T. i iversity of Texas 
NU 12, Texas, |" | 'olestor of Educational Psychology, The University o burgh 
Manviller, Charles E., Director of Curricu] rch, Pittsbur 

Punie d Administration Building, Seri Aces m ington 
Margolin, Reuben J, €cturer in Educar; à iversity, Huntin 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, ucation, Northeastern University, 
Marriott, John [UM Director, Industria] Re 


h- 
lati it Institute of Tec 
nology, 131 East A dams, Detroit 26, Mi oe Center, Detroit Insti 

Marsden, W. Ware, ead, D 1 


Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
Martin, Miss Clyde I., Associate Professor of 
of Education, The University of Texas, Austin 


or of Psychology, University of Michigan, 


of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


" ; ston, 
ation, Northwestern University, Evan 


ington, 
ofessor, School of Education, State College of WashingtoD: 


Wash- 


iversity 
epartment of Education, Oklahoma State Univer 


P llege 
Curriculum and Instruction, Co 
3, Texas. 
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Marti i : > ; 
p Schocls, Houston Asistant Superintendent, Secondary Education, Houston Public 
artin, W. Howard, Associate Professor, Agri E i iversity 
(d M ena min] , Agricultural Education, University of 
Mason, John M., Associate Professor, Teacher Education, College of Education 
* Michigan State University, 361 Education Building, East Lansing, Michigan. ' 
wasters, Harry V., President, Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Mathews, Chester O., Professor of Education and Director, Educational Research 
» and Evaluation Service, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Iathis, Byron Claude, Assistant Professor, School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 

Matteson, Ross W., Associate Professor, Counseling Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Matthews, Joseph L., Assistant Director, Division of Extension Research and 

P agis Federal Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
Maucker, J. William, President, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Maul, Ray C., Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Associa- 

tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. G 
Maw, Wallace H., Associate Professor of Education, University of Delaware, Newark, 

elaware. 
Maxwell, J. S., Professor of Education, 202 Hill Hall, Columbia, Missouri. 
Mayo, Samuel T., Assistant Professor of Education, Loyola University, 820 North 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Mayor, John R., Director of Education, American Association for the Advancement 

of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
t Mead, Arthur R., Director Emeritus of Educational Research, College of Educa- 

tion, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. (1719 N. W. Sixth Avenue, Gaines- 


ville, Florida.) . 
Mech, Edmund V., Assistant. Professor, Psychology Department, The Pennsylvania 
State University, 205 Burrowes Building, University Park, Pennsylvania. (On leave 
1958-59, Research Fellow, Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania and Bryn Mawr 


College.) o 
Meder, Elsa M., Educational Department, Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
oston 7, Mas tts. p m 
Medley, Leer ar istant Professor of Education, Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Municipal Colleges of New York City, 535 East 80th Street, New York 21, 
New York. i - i x E 
eece, Leonard E., Professor, Educational Administration, University of Kentucky, 
exington, Kentucky. 4 . . 
elch intendent Emeritus, Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas 
cher, George, Superinten d'ail WS 


City, Missouri. (Secretary-Treasurer o 5 
Melville, S. Donald, Associate Director, Cooperative Test Division, Educational 


esting Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. . . 
eredith, Cameron W., Professor of Psychology, State University of New York, 


Teach llege, Oswego, New York. . 
lerenda, Peck. Senior Research Associate, Walter V. Clarke Assoc., Inc., 324 
Waterman Avenue, East Providence, Rhode Island. 

erigis, Harry J., Director, Laboratory School, Eastern Illinois University, Charles- 


ton, Illinois. ‘ 
erwin, Jack C., Assistant Professor of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Mich New villi B., Director, Testing Bureau, and Prof £ Psychol d 
ichael, William B., Director, Tes au, rofessor of Psychology a 

ney, Wia 3 Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California. di 


Education, University of f 
Michaelis, John U., Professor of Education, Department of Education, University of 


California, Berkeley 4, California. 

iles, John R., Manager, Education Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

iles, Matthew B., Associate Professor of Education, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 


New York. 
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Mile Lebe No of Education, New Jersey State College, 

wi Mn ieu Director of Audio-Visual Education, Illinois State Normal 

s Mills Dealer a^ Ilinois, Professor of Education, College of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe, Arizona. 


Firs 7 e, 
Minnich, A. E., Director of Personnel, Middletown City Schools, 1410 First Avenu 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Mitchell, Mrs. Blythe C., Editor, Division of Test Research and Service, World Book 

Mitchell Gue epn Hudson, eee and Director of Graduate Studies, Mis- 

Mitchell Gelege vy po, NM of Educational Psychology, Purdue 

Miel, Heroid gat diana of Research and Evaluation, Division of Teiche 
2 Naon, Municipal Colleges of New York City, 535 East 80th Street, New 


, d, 
Moffitt, Mrs, Mary W., Assistant Professor, Queens College, Kissena Boulevar 
Flushing, New York. 


. Š ch, 
Moldstad, John A., Assistant Professor of Education and Assistant in per 
Audio Visual Center, Indiana University, 2001 Viva Drive, Bloomington, University 
Tonroe, Walter S. Distinguished Professor of Education Emeritus, f AERA, 
of Illinois. (211 South Castanya Way, Menlo Park, California.) (President o iSc 
wie; ditor, Encyclopedia of Educational Research 1940 and 1950 editions. 


"el 
oonan, William J., Director, Statistical Division, USN Personnel Research Fie 
Activity, San Diego 52, California. 


A te 
9oney, Ross L., Coordinator of Research, College of Education, The Ohio Sta 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. ; Cornell 
oore, Clyde B., Professor Emeritus of Education, School of Education, 
niversity, Ithaca, New York. er 10, 
Core, Harold E., Director, School of Education, University of Denver, Denv 
Olorado, : ho 
oore, Samuel Andrev, II, Instructor in Education, College of Education, Idah 
State College, Pocatello, Idaho. ; Illinois, 
loore, Walter +, Associate Professor, College of Education, University of Ili 
Urbana, Illinois, iss Hall, 
mm Barton, Professor of Education, Iowa State College, 220 Curtiss 
owa, 
, " . Is, 
IU Hy ARE E» Superintendent, Pacific Air Forces Area Dependents Schoo 


: S-E, APO 925, i TARVA 
Moriarty, Mary I. Professor OE Educa San Francisco, California 
assachusetts, 


* eT, 
on, State Teachers College, Bridgewate 
Mork, Gordon M. A., 


Prof i 
14, ae rofessor of Education, 
Morneweck, Carl D., 
monwealth of Pennsy] 
Morphet, Edgar I, 
California. Deli 

f Morrison, Mrs, Harriet Barth l F.D. 2, De 
River, Connecticut. ents TA Stonewall Raid, Si ille. 
1 Morrison, J. Cayce, Educational Consultant, 13 Ch T Road, Loudonvi T 
Albany 11, New York. (President of A , eny ree Editorial Board» 
Review of Educational Research, 1943.. pRa 1929.30; Chairman, Editor i 


^ " Encyc! 
" tors, 
pedia of Educational Research, 1950 ai dite; Board of Edito 


nd 19 
Mort, Paul R., Richard March Hos 1900 ed 
Columbia University, New York 27, 


olis 
University of Minnesota, Minneap 


" m- 
e € €partment of Public Instruction, Co 
vania, Education Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. keley 4 
» University of California, Berke 


itions,) es 
Tofessor of Education, Teachers or 
ew York. (President of AERA, 1951- 
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Morton, R. L., Profes D i i iversi i i 

y rsiden i ro Y pU Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. (Vice- 
osier, Earl E., Assistant C issi i i e 

y Edicion eer oo sioner for Higher Education, Department of 
oulton, John K., Teacher, Brookline High School, 115 Greenough Street, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 

Mouly, George Joseph, Profe 

" Florida. 

Toynihan, Rev. James F., S.J., Professor of Psychology and Education, Boston 

M :ollege, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts. 
ullen, Frances A., Assistant Superintendent o 

us LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
urdoch, Bernard C., Head, Department of Psychology. 
Georgia. 

Murphy, Alton C., Associate Professor, 
Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau, 


" University of Texas, Austin 3, Texas. 
Turphy, Harold D., Assistant Director of Student Personnel, East Texas State 


ssor of Education, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 


f Schools, Board of Education, 228 
Wesleyan College, Macon, 


Educational Psychology and Director, 
Extension Building 201, The 


M College, East Texas Station, Commerce, Texas. 
Turphy, Helen A., Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, 
332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Associate Professor 


Director of Audio-Visual Education and 
26, California. 
Educational Testing Service, 


Murphy, Joseph B., 
of Education, Fresno State College, Fresno 

Myers, Charles T., Associate in Test Development, 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Re Garry C., Editor, Highlights for Children, Boyds Mills, Wayne County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Tyers, Spencer W., Superintendent, Flint Public Schools, 
Kearsley and Crapo Street, Flint 3, Michigan. . 

Nally, Thomas P. F., Associate Professor, Department of Education and Psychology, 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. o, 

Naslund, Robert A., Associate Professor of Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. ; x 1d . 

Nason, Doris E., Assistant Professor of Education, University of Connecticut, Box 
U-33, Storrs, Connecticut. I 

Natale, Joseph Paul, Assistant Director, Department of Employee Services, Denver 
Public Schools, 414 Fourteenth Street, Denver 2, Colorado. — 

Nathanson, Jules L., Director of Research, Hartford Public Schools, 249 High 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut. . 

§ Nault, William H., Director of Educational Research, Field Enterprises Education 
Corporation, 510 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 

Navarra, John G., Professor of Science, Jersey City State College, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 

Nelson, Carl B., Professor of Music, State University Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York. 

Nelson, Clarence H., Office of 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Nelson, Kenneth G., Head, Selection Research Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 


Arlington Annex, Arlington, Virginia. 
Nelson, M. J., Dean of the College and Dean of Instruction, Iowa State Teachers 


College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
* Nelson, Milton G. (Retired), 166-19th Avenue North, Lake Worth, Florida. 
Nemzek, Claude L., Chairman, Education Department, University of Detroit, 


Detroit, Michigan. 
Nerbovig, Marcella H., 

versity, DeKalb, Illinois. , 

esi, Carmella, Assistant Superintendent, School Districts 23 and 24, 1827 Archer 


Street, New York 60, New York. f 
Netzer, Royal F., President, State University Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 


Oak Grove Campus, East 


Evaluation Services, Michigan State University, East 


Associate Professor of Education, Northern Illinois Uni- 
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Nevins, Fleda A., Director, Department of Educational Measurements, Grand 
Public Schools, Grand Haven, Michigan. 


T , D tion, 
Newell, Clarence A., Professor of Educational Administration, College of Educa 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. . Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Newland, T. Ernest, Professor of Education, University of Eu oan aston 
Noall, Mabel S., Director, Secondary Reading Clinic, School o u , 
University, 332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


s TNCS Lansing, 
Noll, Victor H., Professor of Education, Michigan State University, East 
Michigan. 


Nolstad, Arnold R., Associate Profess 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
North, "oe i Jr., me pi 

venue, New York 32, New York. . f ervices, 
$ WE ff iln ond Cooperative Educational posui dnd es 
niversity of Wisconsin, Room 62, Education Building, Madison 6, wit of Con- 
+» Director, Division of Student Personnel, University 


i State 
or of Mathematics, North Carolina St 


on 
ector, Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audub 


i i lies, 

K., Professor Emeritus and Consultant, Division of Li zum 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, New Yorl , 
York. (President of AERA, 1927.28.) 

Nothern, E. F 


- à iversity, 
», S Ee Visiting Professor, School of Education, Memphis State Univ 
Memphis, Tennessee, 


. tte Uni- 
rien, Cyril C., Associate Professor, Department of Education, Marque 
versity, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


rien, F., P., Professor Emeritus of Education, 

ansas, 

Odell, C, W., Professor of Education, 

Ohlsen, Merle M., Professor of Edu 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


nce, 
University of Kansas, Lawre 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. , d 
cation, College of Education, University 


State 
tor, Preventive Psychiatry Research Program, 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 


bia 

Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum 

niversity, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. -— Ann Arbor, 
a »» Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan, An 

icligan. (President of AERA, 1948.49.) 


oa Louis: 
vile mets dz J., Head, epartment of Education, University of Louisville, Lo 
» Kentucky, -— 
Orata, Pedro T., Programme Specialist, UNESCO, 7 Place de Fontenoy, Paris 
e. 


Orr, David B., Associate Research 
ansas Avenue, N.E., 
Orshansky, Be 
dochelle, New f Psy 
Osborne, - Travis Director, Guid iate Professor o 
chology, University "ot Georgia, Aba eec "abes in Company 
e ant +» Chief, ersonne] Coordination, The Martin Co 
Otto, Henry J., Graduate Professor of 


iculum; 
* : l mn " and Curricu 
The University of Texas, Austin, ales ementary Administration 

§ Ovsiew, Leon, Professor of 


6135 
Scientist, 


À ashington Il, D. G: ew 
de Teacher of Mathematics, New Rochelle High School, " 
ork, 


n S " 
American Institute for Research, 


aU, 
on, | Education a d Di ional Service Bure 
inanis doen, 1950 North Broad Sty Pii a Penn ni 
Sorehin ‘College’ P. oga Professor of Educational Administration, Mis 


2 Station N Sestesiripi. 
» Chairman, Psy, A, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


ychology Department, Syracuse University, Syra 


Coordinator of Guida; 


10, New York, 
$ Page, Ellis Batten, 

Michigan. B. fad 
Parke, Margaret B., Pro essor, Brooklyn C, York. 
Parres, John G., Director, Research and Pug Brooklyn 10, New 


cai ment 0 
i e ication: ate Depart 
Instruction, State Hous Annex, Dover, Del ons, St 


cust 


ilanti» 
nee, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsi 
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Passow, A. Harry, Associate Professor of Education and Research Associate, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 

Pate, Evelyn Rebecca, Vice-Dean, Division of Home Economics, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Patterson, Franklin K., Lincoln Filene Professor of Civic Education, Tufts Uni- 
versity, Medford 55, Massachusetts. 

Patterson, Gordon E., Assistant Test Editor, Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 

Patterson, William Rex A., Director of Guidance, Arcadia High School, 180 West 
Huntington Place, Arcadia, California. 

Pattishall, Evan G., Jr., 3322 East Fairfax Road, Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 

Pattison, Mattie, Professor of Home Economics Education, lowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. : 

f Paul, Joseph B. (Retired), 3010 Broadway, Riviera Beach, Florida. (Formerly 
Director, Bureau of Research, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa.) 
Pauly, Frank R. (Retired), Box 131, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. (Formerly Director of 
Research, Tulsa Public Schools.) " " 
ayne, Joseph C., Supervisor, Educational Research, Indianapolis Public Schools, 

150 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

Fésdesn Philip W., Professor of Education, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo- 
rado. 

Perloff, Robert, Director of Research and Development, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

f Perry, Winona M., Emeritus Professor of Educational Psychology and Measure- 
ments, University of Nebraska. (Mailing address: 92 Whitmarsh Street, Providence 
7, Rhode Island.) . 

Peters, Herman J., Associate Professor of Education, 353 Arps Hall, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Peterson, Elmer T., Dean, College of Education, 
City, Iowa. duse iiini i 

Peterson, LeRoy, Associate Director of the Extension Division, University of Wis- 
consin, 1103 Wisconsin Tower Building, 606 Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 

Peterson, Shailer, Secretary, 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Petty, Paul V., Chairman, 
University of New Mexico, Hodgin 13, Albuquerque, 

Petty, Walter T., Assistant Professor of Education, 
J Street, Sacramento 19, California. 

Pflieger, Elmer F., Coordinator, Television Teaching Project, Detroit Public Schools, 
9345 Lawton, Detroit 6, Michigan. 

Phay, John E., Professor of Education, Director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Director of Summer Session, University of Mississippi, University. 
Mississippi. j 

Phillips, Beeman N., Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, Depari 
Educational Psychology, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. i pameni 

Phillips, Murray G., Coordinator of Instructional Materials, Garden Ci j 
pen Garden City, New York. City Public 

Phipps, George C., Principal, J. N. Thorp School, 8914 Buffalo Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. , 

Pierce, Truman M., Dean, School of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama. $ 

Pimsleur, Paul, Instructor, Department of French, University of California, Los 

pyigseles 24, California: |. pal, Baltimore Polytechnic 1 i 
indell, Watson F., Vice-Principal, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 

P and Calvert Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland, y » North Avenue 
irie, Duncan A. S., Head, Exact Sciences Department, Detroit i 
4628 Devonshire Road, Detroit 24, Michigan. Public Schools, 


^ 


State University of Iowa, Iowa 


Council on Dental Education, American Dental Asso- 


Department of Educational and Administrative Services, 
, New Mexico. 


Sacramento State College, 6000 
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Pitkin, Fred E., Research Director, Massachusetts Teachers Association, 14 Be 
M 8, Massachusetts. . education, 
Fir Circ Piufesór of Educational Psychology, Ontario Collegeiat Bo 
University of Toronto, 371 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, niano; Flushing 67, New 
Polansky, Lucy, Assistant Professor of Education, Queens College, 
York. 


ia University, 
Polley, John W., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ ; 
York 27, New York. iv Urnifed Schoo 
E Arthur H., Assistant Superintendent, Sacramento City Unified 
District, P. O. Box 2271, Sacramento 10, California. sociation of Colleges for 
Pomeroy, Edward C., Executive Secretary, American Association 
Teacher Education, 11 Elm Street, Oneonta, New York. -— Kansas State 
Popham, W. James, Department of Education and Psychology, ; 
"Teachers College Pittsburg, Kansas. - " » School o 
Porter, Douglas, "Instructor in Education, Harvard University, ce Cambridge 
Education, Laboratory for Research in Instruction, 7 Kirklanc reel, 
38, Massachusetts. 7 an, Okla- 
Porter, Gerald A., Professor of Education, University of Oklahoma, Norma 
homa. 
Porter, Robert M., 
Oneonta, New York. 


P i dress: 
Potter, Mary A. (Retired), 1533 College Avenue, 7 1e, hair age one 
October 15 to May 15, Route 1, Stuart, Florida.) (©  aerly Consultan 
matics, Board of Education, City Hall, Racine, Wisconsin.) Eastern Michi- 
Potter, Muriel C. (Mrs. Harry Langman), Professor of Education, v Congress 
gan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. (On leave 1958-59; mailing address: 
Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan.) iversity of 
Potthoff, Edward F., Director, Bureau of Institutional Research, Uni 
Illinois, 1114 West Green Street, Urbana, Illinois. toari fi GU 
Pounds, Ralph L., Professor of Education, Teachers College, University 
cinnati, Cincinnati 2], Ohio. ‘chita, Wichita 14, 
owell, Jackson O., Dean, College of Education, University of Wichita, Wi 
Kansas, son, Western 
Powell, Marvin, Assistant Professor of Education, Division of Education, 
eserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. i Southern 
Pratt, Edward, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, S0 
Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas. 
Prentis, Roy C. 


burne 
» Executive Director, Minnesota State College Board, 41 pne 
Avenue, St, Paul 17, Minnesota. k Public 
Prescott, George A., Director of Guidance and Special Services, Norwal 

Schools, Norwalk, Connecticut, 
Pressey, Sidne 


iversity, Colum- 
hus 1 Onin” L., Professor of Psychology, The Ohio State University, 


ws rs, te tess, TENSOR: 
Professor of Education, State University Teachers 


m " iladelphia, 

uito. Ralphi C., Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philad «e 

Price, Robert Did i iversity of Cineinnal™ 

[vd dium, Assistant Dean, Teachers College, University of -— 

Pruett, Rolla F. Director of R blic_Instructio™ 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana. “search, State Department of Publi 


Purdy, Ralph D. Director, Bure f ; i ; fiami University» 
202 McGuffey Hall, Oxford, Okas ^! Educational Field Services, Mia oiii 

Quigley, Eileen E. Dean, School of ; linois Univers)» 
Carbondale, Illinois. mor Hime Economics, Sonkar in Divi- 

Rabinowitz, William Assistant Profess d Evaluation, 0th 
sion of Teacher Education, Municipal unie ur epe. tn 535 East 8 
Street, New York 21, New York. 

Raila, Martin H. Specialist, Bureau f f Education, 
25th Street, Baltimore 12, Maryland. Research, Department o Tempe, 

Ralston, Mack A., Assistant Professor of Education, Arizona State College, 
Arizona. ý 

Rand, E. 
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Rankin, Paul T., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Detroit Public S 
Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan. (President of AERA, 1933-34.) shoots, 195 

Rappaport, David, Instructor, Chicago Teachers College, 3235 North Leclaire Ave- 
nue, Chicago 41, Illinois. 

Rarick, G. Lawrence, Professor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. , 

Rasmussen, Elmer M., Registrar, Dana College, Blair, Nebraska. 

Rasschaert, William M., Supervisor of Research, Department of Instructional 
Research, Detroit Public Schools, 467 West Hancock, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

Ratchick, Irving, Director of Pupil Personnel Services, Union Free School District 
#5, North Village Green, Levittown, Long Island, New York. 

Ravitz, Leonard A., Assistant Professor, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Raymond, Dorothy, Reading Consultant, Public Schools, Waterville, Maine. 

Read, John G., Professor of Education, The Science Education Center, School of 
Education, Boston University, 332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Reals, Willis H., Professor, Adult Education, Washington University, St. Louis 5, 


Missouri. 
Reason, Paul L., Associate Chief, Educational Records and Reports, U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
Redd, George N., Dean, Fisk University, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 
Reid, David H., Resear( » Specialist, Florida Education Association, 208 West Pen- 


sacola Street, Tallahass;.. Florida. 
Rein, William C., Training Registrar, U. S. Government, 2430 E Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. , 
Bureau of Educational Program Research 


Reiner, William B., Research Associate, Bu og 
and Statistics, Board of Education of the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, 
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